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NEW YORK, 9-19 Maiden Lane 





Just a few of the many acces- 


sory pieces in Marquise, which, 


along with starting sets, have 
shared in the increased sale of 
1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate, 
due to the success of the Cer- 
tified Coupon Plan. 





Marquise . te season's BEST SELLER!’ 


While we naturally had high hopes for Marquise 
at the time of its introduction, we frankly did not 
realize that it would become the season’s best seller 
in such complete fashion as it has. And we thank 


you for your help in its remarkable success. 


Seldom has any pattern evoked such instant in- 


terest and universal acceptance. 
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So because there is every reason to believe that 
this gorgeous pattern will continue to be a “best 
seller” in the months ahead, Marquise will again 
be featured in 1847 Rogers Bros. extensive National 
Advertising this spring! 


REG.U.S.PAT. OFF, 


The mark of the International Silver Company 
—the world’s largest maker of silverware 
—the world’s largest advertiser of silverware 





JGERS BROS. 


Silverplate 


A PRODUCT OF THE INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 


CHICAGO, Merchandise Mart 


SAN FRANCISCO, 150 Post Street 


ST. LOUIS, Ambassador Building 
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Louis Sickles Service Satisfies 


m—~ “4 WORD TO THE WISE — 
IS SUFFICIENT” 


We all know that a further advance in the price of 
goods is inevitable—especially in the price of solid 
gold and gold filled watches. It is the part of wisdom 
to take advantage of our present prices. 




















WE HAVE A FINE LINE OF SPECIAL 
EXCLUSIVE GOODS—BELOW THE MARKET 


Send at once for our Booklet of 
“American Watch and Clock Specials” 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTOR 
OF 


ELGIN e HAMILTON e ILLINOIS e WALTHAM e \ | 
WATCHES AND CLOCKS I, 





EMERSON RADIOS 


Elgin #4303 
38 Diamonds 


Elgin #4305 
6 Diamonds 











Elgin #4298—38 Diamonds 


Here are shown a few of the most 
popular of our large line of 17 jewel 


Elgin, 10% Irid. Plat. Diamond 
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SPEAKING OF THE JEWELRY TRADE .« a4 a 


V. T. Salter 


of the Traub Mfg Co., Detroit, 
Mich., in a communication to THE 
JeweELers’ CIRCULAR urges that all 
factors in the jewelry trade adhere to 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 
GooD JEWELRY BUSINESS Sf di 





the spirit and letter of the codes of 
the industry. 

“Forget price and advertise and 
sell quality, style, sentiment and pride 
of ownership. Emphasize the use of 
jewelry to give adequate and proper 
expression to the finest sentiments of 
life,” he says. 
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A country wide survey 
of business improvements for Decem- 
ber, 1933, over December, 1932, 
reports the National Association of 
Credit Jewelers, showed that an av- 
erage increase in business for that 
period was 35 per cent. The individ- 
ual percentage increases ran from 5 
per cent to 75 per cent better than 
December of 1932. Another most 
encouraging sign is that business in 
January, 1934, was considerably bet- 
ter than in January, 1933. Inven- 
tories are exceptionally low and will 
undoubtedly be kept so through the 
spring and summer seasons, although 
this does not mean that the retailers 
will refrain from buying to fill in 
their stocks. September, however, the 
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report adds, should see a great wave 
of buying for the 1934 holiday sea- 
son, which, if nothing intervenes, 
should be the best holiday season for 
retail jewelers in five years. 
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A novel idea, 


due to the record-breaking cold of 
Feb. 9, was inaugurated by the Kay 
Jewelry Company, 594 Washington 
St., Boston, where a steaming cup of 





hot coffee was served to every one who 
came into the store. This bit of 
thoughtfulness was highly appre- 
ciated by the many people who took 
advantage of this opportunity to 
thaw out before starting on their way 
again. 
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Advertising folders 


issued by safe and lock companies stat- 
ing in bold faced type that—““There is 
but one safe place for jewelry—a safe 
deposit box” — which are eventually 
distributed to the public, may be 
one of the contributing causes why 
so many women in these days are 
extremely afraid to wear diamonds,” 
writes Arthur A. Everts of the Wal- 
ter A. Everts Co., Dallas, Tex. 


His suggestion that retail jewelers 
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be asked to try and see that their 
bankers do not circulate such folders 
to the injury of the trade is worthy 
of careful consideration as a means 
of increasing diamond and other 
precious stone sales. 

A leading detective of Dallas has 
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informed Mr. Everts that since the 
World War no woman in Dallas or 
Texas, that he knew of, except one, 
had been injured because she was 
wearing diamonds. In this case her 
husband beat her up a little on her 
special request, in order that they 
collect insurance on the diamonds. 
Another officer stated that about 75 
per cent of the diamond hold ups 
here were “fakes” anyway. 

Mr. Everts believes that in larger 
part of robberies’the robbers are after 
money and take diamonds because 
they are conveniently displayed on 
dressing tables. 
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[, the days 
of “way back when” Matt. Draghi- 
cevich started in the jewelry business 
in Santa Clara, Cal. Later on he 
moved to San Francisco, where he is 
now located. 

When he started his commercial 
career he became a subscriber to THE 
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Jewevers’ Circucar. He saved all 
issues of the “old reliable” as he en- 
dearingly calls it, up to April, 1906. 
These were lost in the earthquake 
fire that occurred in San Francisco 





of that year. Undaunted, he began 
to preserve the issues that reached 
him after the loss. He now has his 
file up to date. 
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Bhe recent stabilization 
of the price of gold has brought 
about a marked improvement in many 
lines of business, the stock market is 
showing greater activity, and a bet- 
ter feeling generally has followed 
the President’s announcement,” say 
Trefry & Partridge, the Beacon 
Street jewelers, who are located at 
the corner of Park and Beacon Sts., 
Boston. 

“The use of gold in the manufac- 
ture of jewelry has increased mater- 
ially in the last two years and that 
is due to the present popularity of 
gold jewelry which seems likely to 
continue for some time to come. 

“The beauty of the natural color 
of gold is now being recognized more 
than ever before, and its soft, rich 
sheen is being utilized in the fashion- 
ing of many articles of adornment 
formerly made of platinum and white 
gold. 

“This creates a greater demand for 
this precious metal, and the discarded 
bracelets, watches, chains and other 
articles which are to be found in 
nearly every household, can be dis- 
posed of to better advantage than 
heretofore.” 
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A. M. Schneider 
of Schneider & London, Inc., New 
York, president of the Associate Jew- 
elers, in explaining the attitude of his 
association toward the Code of Fair 
Competition for the Precious Jewelry 
Producing Industry, said: 

“Our members are reporting vio- 
lations and we believe that is the best 
way to make the code effective as a 


remedy for the evils that exist. Our 
organization has taken the position 
that it is up to us, first, to see that 
our members observe the code and, 
second, to see that no other manufac- 
turers gain any advantages by vio- 
lating the code. 

“We are confident that other asso- 
ciations of manufacturers both in 
New York and elsewhere will do 
their full part in enforcing the code 
and we want to cooperate with all of 
them. If it should develop, however, 
that rigid enforcement cannot be had 
and manufacturers continue to vio- 
late the code with impunity, our or- 
ganization will demand from the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration that 
the code be made effective or with- 
drawn.” 
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A new ‘gold rush’ 


is sweeping the country. Not in 
canyons and gulches but in old bu- 
reau drawers,” said Lowell Thomas 
in a broadcast on Feb. 6. 

“When President Roosevelt, with 

















a stroke of that potent ‘presidential 
peri, jumped the price of gold to $35 
an ounce, it started millions of peo- 
ple searching in odd corners, in old 
bureau drawers, chests and closets for 
gold, old gold; that is, for bits of out 
dated jewelry, dental gold and yel- 
low trinkets. ‘Today these are worth 
more than they have been worth for 
two generations. The spirit of the 
gold rush of ’49 is again abroad in the 
land; not in Dead Horse Canyon or 
on Poker Flat, but in attics and 
moth-eaten trunks. 

“Before the recent action of the 
President, the old gold in the United 
States was estimated at half a billion 
dollars. Overnight its value has in- 
creased some 60 per cent. At its 
present price, old jewelry is often 
worth more than its original cost a 
few years ago. Over in England 
last year, a determined search for old 
gold actually brought to light five 
hundred million dollars worth of the 
yellow metal. Since the United 


States has three times the population 
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of the British Isles, and is a richer 
country, the guess is that an even 
greater treasure lies idle and often 
forgotten in our American homes, 
Grandfather’s watch with the big 
deer on the back of it, Aunt Sally’s 
locket with a strand of Uncle Absie’s 
hair. 

“Old gold—I wish I had a car- 
load.” 
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Six and a half million 


man hours without a single lost time 
accident of any kind is the record of 
the Western Clock Co. for the last 
two years. This is an_ unusual 
achievement of safety in a large in- 
dustrial plant. 

Recognizing the importance of 
employee cooperation in safety work 
the company has rewarded all office 
and factory workers in a unique way. 
Instead of awarding medals accom- 
panied by long speeches, a half holi- 
day at full pay was recently given to 
all employees. 

For many years the company has 
been an outstanding leader in safety 
work. It was thought prior to 1932 
that its record of two lost time acci- 
dents in a year was about a minimum 
that could be expected in a plant em- 
ploying thousands of workers in con- 
tact with hundreds of heavy high- 
speed machines—and all of the other 
hazards to safety found in every large 
manufacturing plant. But at the 
close of 1932, officials were able to 
announce as a result of rigid safety 
regulation, a perfect record of 3,- 
100,000 man hours in that year—no 
time was lost by any individual due to 
accidents. At the close of the year 
just ended this achievement was re- 
peated. In 1933 the concern worked 
approximately 3,400,000 man _ hours 






Gh MILLION Houes 
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without the loss of any time as a 
result of accidents. 

The management in a letter to 
employees commended them for their 
outstanding safety record and added 
the following warning: “There is 
one danger in this achievement and 
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that is taking safety for granted. Let 
us be doubly careful and keep up the 
good work for 1934.” 
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Wii Sales, 


Louisville, Ky., jeweler, in a letter 
to the Courier Journal regarding the 
proposed State jewelry tax, said: 
“There is now proposed before the 
present session of the General Assem- 
bly at Frankfort a tax measure that 
would, unquestionably, serve as the 
last straw of destruction for the 
hardest hit line of legitimate business 
in this country. 

“The line of business referred to 
is the retail jewelry business, which 
as a so-called luxury line has been 
harder hit by the depression than 
any other line of retail business and 
which already is paying to the Fed- 
eral Government a 10 per cent excise 





tax. The measure referred to is a 
proposal to tax the sale of jewelry at 
retail 5 per cent for State purposes. 

“Our reference to the destruction 
of this business is in no sense an over- 
statement. As a matter of fact, most 
of the free capital invested in it al- 
ready has been used up and its credit 
capacity also is exhausted. The public 
hasn’t had money enough to buy jew- 
elry, even though much of it has been 
offered at prices below cost. 

“Please bear in mind that Ken- 
tucky retail jewelers are not slackers 
in the matter of supporting their 
State government and that you will 
find them perfectly willing to pay 
their part of any general tax. What 
they cannot understand, however, is 
the reason why they should be sin- 
gled out for destruction.” 
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. ‘the ultimate success 
of the retail jeweler,” says Fred G. 
Gruen, president of the Gruen 
Watch Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, “de- 
pends upon sound merchandising 
based on offering his customers qual- 
ity merchandise of nationally known 
advertised trade mark production 
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made by manufacturers of long tested 
standing and sound stability. 

“Sound, consistent advertising of 
these products is the key that will 
open the door to recovery.” 








YOUR DOLLARS 


Bal YOUR DEVALUED DOLLAR 
© 1S worty #130 IF 
YOU DO YOUR BUYING 


YN THE U.S.A 


—A friend of mine recently said: 
“According to my way of figuring 
President Roosevelt’s dollar devalu- 
ation plan has cut my income by 
40%. How about it?” 


—If my friend was considering his dollars in 
relation to foreign currencies, he is right. 


—But if he is considering his dollars, as he 
should, in relation to domestic purchasing 
power, he is all wrong. 


—Our dollar today has a purchasing power 
in our country equal to approximately 130 
cents as against our gold backed 100 cent 
dollar of 1923. 


—And | see no danger of an immediate rise 
in prices that should seriously jeopardize 
this purchasing power. 

—So, my advice to my friend, and to you, is 
to quit worrying about the present or 
future value of your dollars, and to work 
harder than ever to make more dollars, 
if you need them or want them. 

—We are making very real progress right 
now. 
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i. his annual report 
submitted at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the American Jewelers Protec- 
tive Association President M. D. 
Rothschild in discussing the subject 
of surcharges on registered mail 
said: 

“Efforts have been made by this 
Association since July, 1932, to con- 
vince the Post Office officials at 
Washington that the surcharge on 
registered mail has driven a large part 
of the fine jewelry and precious 
stone shipments from the mails to the 
American Express Co. 

“The Postmaster General poiats to 
substantial returns from the surtax 
but does not seem to have taken into 
consideration the amount of postage 
lost through the transfer of much of 
the business—usually sent through 
the mails before the surcharge—to 
the express company. 
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“We shall, if opportunity offers, 
continue to press for the removal of 
e 5. ” 
the surcharge on registered mail. 
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Reflecting many of 
the hobbies and eccentricities of his 
picturesque lifetime, the will of Ar- 
thur Wallenhorst, former Gay St., 
Baltimore, Md., jeweler, world trav- 
eler and practical joker, was recently 
filed for probate in the Orphans’ 
Court. 

His largest bequest was one of 
$50,000 to be used for the erection of 
a bronze statue to Martin Luther, to 
be placed in any park the city may 
designate and to bear an inscription 





to the simple effect that it was do- 
nated by a Baltimore jeweler. 

His will also provided that $2,000 
be turned over to the Mayor and 
City Council for the installation of 
clocks in Druid Hill, Patterson, Riv- 
erside and Clifton Parks. He also 
left certain jewelry to the business 
manager of three Baltimore newspa- 
pers to be disposed of and the pro- 
ceeds to be used to buy suits of 
clothes for three deserving newsboys 
on each paper every Christmas until 
the fund shall have become exhausted. 
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‘a a letter from 
George Bruce Cranston in the New 
York Times he says that his old mis- 
sion clock acts as a thermometer, that 
when it gets cold his “clock decides to 
hibernate until the cold finds a higher 
level.” 

Samuel Bernard, instructor of the 
class in watch and clock making and 
repairing in the Central School of 
Business and Arts, 214 E. 42nd St., 
New York, explains this by pointing 


‘out that low temperature tends to 


thicken the oil around the ends of the 
wheels and causes a clogging or re- 
tarding action. The tick-tock of the 
pendulum produced by the vibration 
or the to-and-fro action of the pal- 
lets and escape-wheel becomes slug- 
gish and slow to start. The oil in 
the clock becomes sticky and adhesive 
and catches the dirt more easily, thus 
impeding all rubbing surfaces. 
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A gold rush is 


surging through jewelry styles this winter and is spread- 
ing to those of the coming spring and summer. As the 
mists of Depression are vanishing the “scrap” that jewel- 
ers have been taking is returning to the market in forms 
suitable to the modern taste. Embargoes, anti-hoarding 
orders, inpouring shipments from abroad, whet the wish 
to wear that precious yellow metal which the public can- 
not hold in coin. Gold is news these days; news makes 
fashion and fashion is the life of business. The de- 
signer can capture fleeting fancy; give the touch of magic 
to common materials and transmute them into profitable 
merchandise. What then can he not do with that noble 
commodity which has and probably always will be—the 
world’s desire? 

That the trade realizes this fully is shown by a survey 
of leading retail jewelry stores and of the style centers. 
Shoppers are keen for the latest models in gold orna- 
ments and accessories and are inquiring about future pur- 
chases. Novel patterns are appearing and designers feel 
a real urge to create. People who a few months ago 
were moved to sell their old gold for cash by economic 
necessity are more inclined to barter it at their jewelers 
for gold fabricated into new guises. As the human race 
always wants what is hard to get and has been under a 
ban, the customers of today are disposed to buy gold 
jewelry in larger pieces and of greater fineness. They 
ask more and more for 18 karat articles, if their purses 
can afford them. They have read so much about gold 
and of its function as a stabilizer of values, that they 
are seeking goods made of it as an investment, as well 
as for their beauty and utility. 
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FASHION 
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By 


It is very fortunate that the couturiers of the realm 
of women’s apparel find the gold accent desirable for 
their creations. Naturally those alert observers take full 
advantage of the fact that femininity is quickly intrigued 
by what society talks about the most. There is, however, 
a fashion reason for the use of gold jewelry which has 
a wider influence. ‘The trend of the modes in dress is 
toward bright, hot climate colors—rich reds, yellows 
and greens. Gold can be alloyed so as to give hues which 
harmonize with these popular shades in textiles. Warm 
country tints are used partly on account of the prevail- 
ing fad for tanned complexions—either attained by ex- 
posure to tropic suns, by the electric lamp or by cosmetic 
art. For the brownish skin tones, especially by day-gold 
jewelry is readily adapted. It sets off the charms of 
smart attire and the wearers. These rich and often 
dazzling effects are traceable to Mexico, to South 
America and to China and Japan, lands famous for gold- 
smithery since the dawn of history. 

Another important factor in fashion is the popular in- 
terest in period plays of both the stage and screen. In 
them the costumes and jewelry accessories carry back to 
ages in which gold graced the heroes and heroines of 
old romance. One may readily recall among others such 
recent successes as “Queen Christina” with the divine 
Garbo; “Catherine the Great,” “Mary Queen of Scots,” 
“Henry VIII,” “Richard of Bordeaux,” or getting down 
to the Mid Victorian and Nineteenth Century American, 
“Alice in Wonderland” and also “Little Women,” fea- 
turing Katherine Hepburn of the red gold hair. 

This mechanistic age, however, is in itself responsive 
to the golden trend. Designers of dress, both here and 
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TREND 


YELLOW GOLD 


John Harrington 


abroad have given marked attention to stream line ef- 
fects inspired by the mechanical arts. Makers of auto- 
mobiles, railroad and street cars, of buses and yachts im- 
part to their products grace of outline, and the sugges- 
tion of rhythmic motion. Costumes suitable for the 
lithe, vitalized, athletic women and girls of 1934 suggest 
the same airiness and activity which Madame Schia- 
parelli, of Paris, designates as “windblown.” Our artists 
are producing ornaments of gold in this same period, show- 
ing wings, waves, the spreading rays of the noon-day sun 
or simulating the billows of the golden grain. 

Threads of gold give a metallic lustre to sheer fabrics 
for the fashions to be worn at summer resorts and at 
sub-tropical meeting places of fashionable folk at Palm 
Beach or on the California coast. With these at least 
one important or striking gold jewel may be worn. 


Madame Chanel of Paris, for instance, in an opening a ~ 


few days since, showed gowns with this latest aureate 
tinge, the models wearing gold jewelry set with real gems. 

Gold is also in much request for numerous informal 
or semiformal occasions. Among these is the cocktail 
hour, a function of speakeasy days and still more of a 
social institution since prohibition. —The women who at- 
tend it come in attire suited for late afternoon or they 
may -be in evening dress and half-conceal their decolette 
gowns under the open cocktail jacket. As gold always 
looks well in the daytime, and also lights up well at 
night, jewels of that material are much in vogue for the 
post-Volstead affairs. The cafes and bars of the res- 
taurants and hotels have been redecorated for the new 
access of prosperity and in bright and shiny hues. The 
lately installed bar of the Hotel Ritz-Carlton has walls 
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which have the appearance of being decked in laminated 
gold through which seems to glow molten copper. In 
the fashions and in mural decoration therefore the rich 
effects of gold form a most pleasing ensemble. 

More head ornaments have been appearing, as it now 
has been about two years since woman began to emerge 
from the bobbed hair era. 


This makes possible the 


wearing of combs with a ball of gold or surmounted 
by a frame of the same material set with little stones. 
Several exclusive Fifth Avenue stores, such as Black, 
Starr & Frost-Gorham, Inc., and Marcus & Co., have a 
run on gold clip earrings, which can be kept in place 
without the piercing of the lobes with the old fashioned 
needle. 

Tiaras are seen in increasing numbers, but many are 
after all items of costume jewelry—alloys without much 
intrinsic worth. There is still a large class, however, 
which uses these ambitious and somewhat formal orna- 
ments in 18 karat gold. 

Gold necklaces of 1934, cling closely to the base of 
the throat or appear in the dog collar patterns. This 
is due to the style of heightening the neck line of all 
formal or evening costumes. Indeed, some have the con- 
tours of the snugly fitting Mandarin jackets. Both 
Cartier and Mauboissin have produced delightfully 
charming effects with necklaces composed of beads of dif- 
fering sizes. Although the neckline has been raised the 
rear of feminine costumes for evening wear retains its 

(Turn to page 126) 
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A Challenge to Service 


1 ips E National Industrial Recovery 
Act has been hailed as a Magna 
Charta by trade associations, which 
have been fighting against unfair 
business practices for years. It is 
more than that. It is both a chal- 
lenge and an opportunity for public 
service. 

The real benefits of trade associa- 
tion activities have sometimes been 
questioned by scoffers who have of- 
fered the suggestion that the annual 
conventions have been a waste of 
time, effort and money and that the 
other work done has been of little or 
no importance. This kind of criti- 
cism has come from those least will- 
ing to lend assistance, but who have 
always been ready to benefit from the 
work of their brother jewelers. 

Under the “New Deal’ the trade 
associations become the backbone of 
the system of industrial code govern- 
ment and the opportunity offered for 
greatly enlarged obligations and ser- 
vice is at hand. 

The National Recovery Act is, in 
itself, not a cure-all. It is seeking, 
however, to remove trade evils and 
the success of the experiment will 
ultimately depend upon the trade 
associations and their code authori- 
ties. 

The problems that these trade asso- 
ciations and their code authorities 
must face have just begun. The 
responsibilities placed upon them are 
heavy. The activities of code govern- 
ment lead in many directions and it is 
not to be expected that there -will be 
letter-perfect success in meeting every 
new obligation single-handed. But 
with the cooperation of the National 
Recovery Administration the scope of 
the work of the associations will be 
increased, their facilities developed, 
and every effort made to prepare 
them to meet the requirements neces- 
sary for successful code operation. 

The plan of industrial self-regula- 
tion through the Codes of Fair Com- 
petition is the greatest opportunity 
in the history of our trade to clear 
away the obstacles that have menaced 


progress in the past. To put this 
plan into operation is a big job. It 
deserves and must have united co- 
operation to make it successful and 
on its success rests the future of our 


industry. 





AND SO IT GOES 


—‘In France the political cauldron seethes 
and bubbles with uncertainty; Russia hangs 
as usual, like a cloud, dark and silent 
upon the horizon of Europe; while all the 
energies and influences of the British Em- 
pire are sorely tried, and are yet to be 
tried more sorely.” 


—The above quotation is taken from an 
issue of Harper's Weekly, published in 
1857, just 77 years ago. 


—Humans have always been restless, aggres- 
sive, contentious. 


—But all their struggles, strange to relate, 
seem to have one very definite result— 
progress. 

—Even today our press is displaying scream- 
ing headlines of “Revolution,” “Crisis,” 
“War;” 

—But progress is in the making, the old 
world is metamorphosing into a new world, 
and the band plays on. 


—Cheerio! 











Diamond Imports 


IGURES are now available on 

the diamond imports for the calen- 
dar year 1933 which reached a grand 
total of $10,018,355. Of this amount, 
the diamonds cut but not set are val- 
ued at $8,360,283 and the rough or 
uncut at $1,658,072. 

A study of the imports for the 
year, month by month, shows in 
so far as the cut stones are concerned 
that during only two months in the 
past year the totals reached over 
$1,000,000. In August imports of 
the cut were valued at $1,157,453 
and in September they reached the 
largest amount for any one month 
during the year, $1,239,843. The 
rough diamond imports did not reach 
$1,000,000 in any single month dur- 
ing the twelve months. 

As compared with these figures, the 
total imports for 1932 reached $9,- 
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428,905 of which amount $7,826,242 
were in cut and $1,602,663 in rough 
or uncut gems, making a total of 
$9,428,905 or $589,450 less than in 
the year 1933. 

While the diamond imports for 
1933 show a big falling off as com- 
pared with many of the best years in 
the diamond trade, it is encouraging 
to note that during the last year there 
has been an increase in both the cut 
and uncut totals over 1932. 


q¢ 4 


65 Years of Service 
ACK in 1869 when the first of the 


four papers that form the roots 
of the present JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
was founded there were no Codes of 
Fair Competition in the jewelry trade 
except the unwritten code of square 
dealing practised by honest jewelers. 
Business was comparatively simple. 
A fundamental knowledge of watch- 
making and of gems and precious 
metals was all that was essential to 
get on. Merchandising, as we know 
it today, was unknown. 

The American Horological Review 
and later THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, 
with which it was merged, gave to 
the jeweler information and sugges- 
tion needed at that time and pointed 
the way to higher standards of prac- 
tice. With the growth of the jewelry 
business in the years that have gone 
this service was increased and the 
spirit of progress and leadership de- 
veloped. 

In its present-day form THE 
JewELeERS’ CIRCULAR is endeavoring 
to continue this standard and at the 
same time devote particular atten- 
tion to aiding the retail jeweler to 
sell more merchandise by publishing 
the suggestions of experts in the 
merchandising field and by telling in 
graphic form how his brother jewelers 
are successfully meeting present-day 
conditions which require a careful 
study of buying and selling, adver- 
tising and display methods and ac- 
counting. 

On our 65th Anniversary we want 
to take this occasion to again extend 
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our greetings and thank our many 
loyal friends throughout the whole 
country for their encouragement and 
cooperation in helping us to realize 
our ambition to be of greater service 
to the industry. 


; 2 3 


Jewelry Business Improves 


HE report issued by Dun & 

Bradstreet on the jewelry trade 
should offer much encouragement to 
members of all branches of the in- 
dustry, since it reflects a decided im- 
provement over last year. It was re- 
leased on February 3 and covers the 
trend of business up to that time. 

A particularly encouraging feature 
of the report is found in the statement 
that retailers handling chiefly the 
higher-priced merchandise are book- 
ing sales at least 20 per cent better 
than last year, while purchases of dia- 
mond rings and bracelets running 
well into four figures have been more 
numerous. This indicates clearly 
that the depression is fast becoming 
history and that people are again be- 
ginning to untie their purse strings. 

“Sales of installment houses have 
picked up perceptibly and the pro- 
nounced betterment in collections re- 
flects the gradual improvement in 
industrial employment,” says the re- 
port and adds that the average rise in 
price range is from 25 to 35 per cent 
as compared with the level obtaining 
at the beginning of 1933. Items 
made of gold are higher by as much as 
50 per cent, while Swiss materials 
have increased approximately 50 to 
75 per cent. The rise in silver has 
been 72.5 per cent since February 1, 
1933. 

The fact that volume of unsolicited 
orders to wholesalers has shown a 
marked increase indicates that stocks 
are again moving across retail 
counters. 

While there may be some sections 
where the improvement is not as pro- 
nounced as the report might indicate, 
a general marked improvement is 
reflected throughout the industry as a 
whole. 
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“Priming the Business Pump” 
OD wea a recent address Secretary of Commerce 


Roper said in part: "The crux of the recovery program 
is to so administer the emergency efforts that the pump 
of private business will be primed to bring forth as quickly 
as possible a full flowing stream of employment and pur- 
chasing power." 

Uncle Sam is "priming the pump" by giving our in- 
dustry the opportunity to establish Codes of Fair Com- 
petition outlawing old abuses which formerly existed. 
These codes were written by members of the different 
branches of the industry for the benefit of the industry, 
after full opportunity for presentation of every point of 
view was given to all members of the trade. The codes can 
be changed, and if it is found necessary, hearings will be 
held for the presentation of amendments. 

In the meantime ''DO YOUR PART" by giving support 
to the enforcement of the codes. 
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BANKING AND 
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Harold S. Miner, Vice- 
President of the Man- 
ufacturers Trust Co., 
New York 





Photo by 
Irving Chidnof 


‘Precious stones and metals have intrinsic values 
beyond the power of panics or revolutions to 
destroy. They formed a basis of exchange cen- 
turies before that which we now call ‘money’ 
ever came into being,” says Mr. Miner. As Vice- 
President in charge of loans at the Fifth Avenue 
office of his institution, he is called upon to ap- 
prove jewelers’ notes running into millions of 
dollars annually. He is therefore, obviously, well 
qualified to speak on the subject of “Banking and 
the Jewelry Business.” 
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THE JEWELRY BUSINESS 


By Harold S. Miner 


4d 
W hat do you think 


of the jewelry business?” This query was addressed to the 
writer not long ago by a jeweler of 20 years’ experience, 
who had decided to quit and “try his luck” in another 
line of business. He had made the amazing discovery 
that “the jewelry business is through—because people 
have no money for ‘luxuries,’ trade ethics have been 
abandoned in the hectic competition for sales, the discrim- 
inatory sales tax is beyond the ability of the manufacturer 
to pay, 25 per cent of the jewelers in the United States 
have closed their doors and the banks, by their parsimoni- 
ous attitude on credit, have placed the last straw on the 
camel’s back.’”’ ‘There was just enough logic in what he 
said to give it a color of reality, but in truth his argu- 
ments had been built up in a pathetic attempt to justify 
his own utter failure. It is useless to essay direct com- 
parisons between the jewelry business and any other line 
of commercial activity. By the law of perspective, the 
grass always looks greener in the other fellow’s pasture. 

The question, however, is of interest. What is the 
banker’s attitude toward the jewelry trade? ‘To arrive 
at the answer we must start out on the premise that his 
opinion will be formed as the result of measuring the 
industry with the same yardstick which he applies to any 
other business. This yardstick has three major sub- 


divisions ; CHARACTER, ABILITY and FINANCIAL POSITION. 
A discussion of its application to the jewelry trade may 
help you comprehend the banker’s viewpoint and thus 
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Manufacturers Trust Co. at 513 Fifth Ave., New York City 





enable you to join more readily in that bond of friendly 
understanding so necessary to every business relationship. 

Character is the keystone of confidence, without which 
the whole credit structure of business would collapse. It 
is conceded among well-informed bankers that there does 
not exist a finer average character risk than that of the 
jewelry industry. Obviously, no man of questionable 
integrity can long exist in a business which requires that 
millions of dollars’ worth of merchandise be given out on 
memorandum. ‘Trustworthiness is an indispensable asset 
of the jeweler. 


Tie splendid record of liquidation 


of bank loans during the last few years and the negligible 
percentage of losses encountered by the banks in the 
handling of loans to the jewelry trade bears irrefutable 
testimony to the fine calibre of its representatives. 
Ability is the next most important element in the con- 
sideration of a banking risk. If the management be in- 
efficient, the credit is less secure because of the probability 
of an eventual failure. Furthermore, since the business 
will not progress except by accident or chance, there is 
no incentive for the banker to assume even the usual busi- 
ness risk. On the other hand, if the banker knows that 
the management is capable, he can lend his fullest sup- 
port in working out a top-heavy condition brought about 
by unusual business conditions in the reassuring knowl- 
edge that because of the managerial ability the loan is 
(Turn to page 112) 
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International News Photo 


Wide World Photo 


Mrs. George Washington Cavanaugh 

and her daughter Mrs. Leonara 

Warner arriving at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera. 





Jewels by 
Theodore A. Kohn & Son 


A regal combination of dia- 

monds, ermine and velvet worn 

by this model at a _ recent 
dinner-dance. 
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A section of the “Horseshoe” at the Metropolitan Opera House with 


Repeal Brings 


With the passing 


of prohibition social life in the United States enters a new 
phase. 

The business of eating becomes once more “dining,” 
under the magic influence of a goblet of wine. Fashionable 
people are resuming the time honored custom of the pre- 
prohibition era; entertainment begins again to mean the 
leisurely hours at this or that famous restaurant or hotel. 
“Dinner” means evening clothes, a topper for the man, 
formal gown and jewels for the woman. ‘The opera 
becomes more popular and more jewelry is being worn. 

During the reign of the 18th Amendment, the man who 
desired to enjoy a glass of wine with his dinner was com- 
pelled to skulk, like a suspicious character, before the 
barred window of a speakeasy, waiting impatiently for 
“Joe” to let him in. The resorts that for years had 
enjoyed society’s patronage became legends; their dining 
rooms, museums. Racketeering claimed the emoluments 
of service such as was rendered by the famous restaurateurs 
of the day—Rector’s, Mouquin’s, Delmonico’s, Churchill’s 
and the Waldorf. It was necessary to go outside the law 
to entertain according to all the rules of gastronomy, 
custom and breeding. 

Even those who didn’t drink stopped going to the for- 
merly smart places. People dressed to go out and they 
dressed to be seen, and when there was nobody there to 
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admire, the peacock alleys of New York died a natural 
death. Silk hats went into their boxes, jewels in the 
vault, and men and woman into speakeasies. And who 
would dress up to go to a speakeasy ?—as reasonable as 
wearing evening clothes in a billiard parlor! 

But today, “living’’ takes a new lease on life! Park 
Avenue is again the scene of splendor in evening costume. 
More silk hats have been counted on that fashionable 
boulevard in the days since Dec. 5 than appeared in a year 
before repeal! 





p eople are going places, 
doings things, in the old manner, the grand manner, 
with all the fashionable accoutrements it requires. Formal 
dress for men, report the apparel manufacturers, is in 
real demand. New ultra-formal gowns, more glamorous 
than ever, designed to be worn with beautiful jewels, 
are the fashion in women’s evening attire. 

The 21st Amendment has not only repealed prohibition 
—it has ushered out the bohemian carelessness of the last 
decade; the era of speakeasy manners is over. 

It remains for the retail jeweler to take advantage of 
this social trend. Fine jewelry has ever been the highest 
expression of personal adornment, in centuries past as 
today. Prohibition repeal presents the biggest merchan- 
dising opportunity of the generation to the jewelry trade. 
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inset showing an after the theatre dinner party at the Hotel St. Regis. 


Back Formal Entertainment 
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A diamond choker, earrings, 

spray brooch and diamond and 

sapphire rings and bracelets for 
this evening gown. 









Who ls Selling Engagement Rings? 


According to a study 
of consumer habits in buying engagement rings, con- 
ducted in a large, middle western city, more than one 
quarter of the rings are bought in outlets other than retail 
stores. The survey was conducted by a retail jeweler 
in order to determine the best location for his store. 

The investigation was made by personal interview, 
names being derived from engagement and wedding an- 
nouncements published in the local newspaper. The 
investigator made 66 calls, securing answers to 12 ques- 
tions from each person interviewed. In general, the 
sources of information represent a higher than average 
type of person, as in almost all cases engagement rings 
had been purchased. Thus, the object of the study, which 
was to ascertain the buying trend of the typical ‘“‘good 
customer” in that city, was accomplished. One fact of 
incidental interest developed by the questionnaire was 
that the market for engagement rings is almost entirely 
among the younger set, older couples prefering to be joined 
without the “ostentation” of the symbol of troth. The 
questions were asked almost exclusively of men. 

The distribution of the 66 purchases of rings was as 
follows: 


Number of Rings Source of Supply 


ivGeaeeseneees ed ean aan Retail Store 
Be ccOviwod out rextoce te Wholesaler 

seth oh eueieee man ke hale Broker 

Dicey ctesae devs ccawiude Other Sources 








In four cases the stone was supplied by the family and 
the mounting purchased. In one instance the stone was 
bought from a broker and the mounting obtained at a 
retail store. The one “other source” was an art teacher 
who helped the couple make their own ring. Expressed 
in percentages, the above figures show that 72 per cent 
of engagement rings are sold by retail stores, 28 per cent 
by other outlets. In view of the fact that there are but 
few wholesale outlets in the middle western city compared 
to the number of retail stores, the proportion of business 
done individually by wholesalers direct to the consumer 
must be enormous. 

Of special interest is the statement in the survey: 
“Those buying from wholesalers were usually the 
wealthier people or those influential enough to get a 
reduced price by buying through some company. They 
use their prominence to get permission to buy from these 
wholesalers.”” Figures showing the size of stones pur- 
chased demonstrate that the more expensive stones were 
bought through brokers: 


Average 


Source of Supply Carat W eight 


I FC Ter oe 89 
IE ete: sntsgresdiaetesahshuile patie g's .86 
EY Svetaneisvkntdeeeeeumiusal 1.50 
Combined Average .............. .94 
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The two largest stones, 3 carats and 1.97 carats, were 
sold by brokers. The next largest stone, 1.88 carats, 
was sold by a wholesaler. 

The survey disclosed that the couples who purchased 
rings from wholesalers shopped before buying with just 
as much liberty as those who bought from retail stores. 
The investigator, to prove this point, shopped several 
wholesalers and was never refused service. 

It was found by a study of the answers to the question- 
naire, that price and design were the two most important 
factors in bringing about consummation of sale. ‘Those 
purchasing their rings from wholesalers gave price as 
the reason for buying where they did. Being pleased 
with the design was most often the cause of retail pur- 
chases. The elements of “knowing someone at the store,” 
and “family jeweler” were a strong factor of secondary 
importance. 

A tabulation in the study showed by name the various 
stores from which the rings were obtained. ‘The sales 
were well distributed among 30 establishments, of which 
22 were retail stores, four brokers and six wholesale 
houses. No one store showed any great preponderance 
of sales over its competitors. 


‘Phew was, however, an 
interesting fact brought to light in the showing of the 
locations of the points of distribution. Out of 47 retail 
purchases, 29 were made in stores occupying the street 
floor; 16 purchases were made in stores located above the 
first floor, the location of the remaining two being 
unknown. Eleven wholesale purchases were made in 
establishments above the first floor, one wholesale pur- 
chase on the first floor, and one unknown. ‘The five 
purchases from brokers were divided with three above 
the first floor and two unknown. This makes a total of 
30 purchases on the first floor, and 30 above. 

One question developed the proportion of customers 
that return to the store where the engagement ring was 
bought for the purchase of the wedding ring. It was 
found that seven out of nine return to the same store. 
Reasons for returning, in order of the number of times 
mentioned, were as follows: Price, mentioned 20 times; 
friendship, 16; satisfied with former dealings, 15; family 
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A retail jeweler in a middle-western city who de- 
sired to remove to a new location decided that the 
scientific way to find out what would be the best 
location for him would be to see where the people 
he wanted to sell were buying their jewelry. 


He employed an investigator who made 66 per- 
sonal calls on people living in the better class 
homes—families that form the prosperous backbone 
of a community, where reserve of buying power is 
substantial. The investigator asked each person 
interviewed 12 questions, designed to develop the 
facts of buying habits in the purchase of engage- 
ment rings. 


The jeweler, through this investigation, found out 
what he wanted to know; but also, the survey dis- 
closed the unpalatable truth that 28 per cent of 
the engagement rings purchased by the fam- 
ilies interviewed were bought from outlets 
other than retail jewelry stores! 








jeweler, 13; liked the ring, 6; confidence, 5; matched 
engagement ring, 4; business reciprocation, 1. The chief 
reasons for going or planning to go to a different estab- 
lishment for the wedding ring were chiefly that the ring 
in the other store appealed more, the price was more 
attractive, or what was desired could not be obtained at 
the store where the engagement ring had been bought. 

Of those going to wholesalers and brokers, all but 
three (15 out of 18) will or did go back to the same 
establishment for their wedding rings. 

It has been shown definitely by these figures, if they 
may be projected on a large scale as representative of 
conditions generally, that persons who go to wholesalers 
and brokers for their jewelry are especially desirable cus- 
tomers. They pay cash, buy more expense merchandise, 
and are steady customers. The problem presented by 
this picture is one of ethics and fair trade practice—how 
can this business, which rightfully belongs to the retail 
jeweler, be directed back into legitimate channels? 
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(S RU EN mm WATCH LINE 


FOR THE JEWELRY STORE... 


GRUEN 
WATCHES 
































* Typical of the fine new line of 1934 Gruens, from $25 to $3000 for exquisite diamond-set wristlets 


HE boldest bid for an increasing watch 
business is being made by jewelers who 
offer fine, guild-made Gruen Watches. Their 
stores are attracting many eager new buyers 
because they have the newest ideas in 
watches ...the smartest styles... patterns 


exclusively Gruen. 


@ They proudly show a complete line in 


their Gruens . .. a line equally balanced in © 


men’s and women’s watches . .. balanced in 
price range, too. And because they are not 
undersold by the many irregular watch out- 
lets, they ask the Gruen price with confidence. 


@ For their customers want the Gruen... 
will go to the store where it is sold... will 
pay the Gruen price... because they get 
something more...age-old guild quality... 
Gruen prestige ... recognized Gruen quality. 


@ Their customers know Gruen... know it 
as the watch sponsored by reliable jewelers 


everywhere... know it from 23 years of 
continuous advertising . . . national advertis- 
ing that has steadily increased during the 
last several years...and which now... 
today, is building a still greater popular 
preference for Gruen... greater assured 
profits for Gruen jewelers in the future. 


* Typical of Gruen's intensified 1934 national ad- 
vertising is the full page appearing this month. 


THE GRUEN WATCH COMPANY...TIME HILL...CINCINNATI 


Manufacturers of fine watches for 60 years . 


.. An American institution operating internationally 
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Divisional Administrator Says: 


IVISIONAL Administrator A. D. Whiteside in a statement to 
THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR said: 


“The Recovery Program is based on the theory that industry shall 
be self-governing. This principle of self-government requires the 
establishment of the Code Authority as the agency of the trade or 
industry in the administration of the provisions of the Code of Fair 
Competition under which it is operating. 

“The functions of the Code Authority, in providing the self-gov- 
ernment for the trade or industry, in general comprise: (a) Normal 
code administrative functions, such as preparation of statistical data, 
etc., and (b) the compliance functions, such as fact finding, explana- 
tion, education, persuasion, adjustment and arbitration. Code en- 
forcement, as distinguished from adjustment activities, is a function 
of governmental agencies, such as Federal Trade Commission and 
the Attorney General, and has not been delegated to the Code Au- 
thorities. It is in the execution of its compliance functions that the 
Code Authority can contribute most to the observance of the code. 


“In addition to its functions in effecting compliance in the trade, the 
Code Authority should provide a medium for the prompt review and 
recommendation to the Administrator of any code provision which 
may be causing undue hardship, and of all petitions for exceptions, 
exemptions and modifications to or from the Code. The care with 
which the Code Authority exercises its various functions will no 
doubt be a fairly accurate measure of the effect of the code in the 
Recovery Program.” 








Twelve-Point Program of the NRA 
As Presented by General Johnson 





1. A more uniform and equitable rule of national price stabilization in 
those cases where it is necessary to maintain wages at a decent standard 
against the certain results of predatory and cut-throat competition, and 
further insurance against increase of price faster and further than in- 
crease of purchasing power. 


2. A more effective rule on costs for the purposes of maintaining rules 
against sales below costs of production. 


3. Uniformity of wages and hourly rates in competitive industries. 


4. Uniform classification of areas for the purpose of the North-South 
differentials. 


5. Further reductions in hours per week and further increase in hourly 
wages. 


6. Certainty of protection against monopoly control and oppression of 
small enterprise, and, especially, the inclusion in codes of adequate buy- 
ing (as well as selling) provision to guard against oppression of small 
business. 


7. A much improved method for securing prompt and effective compliance. 


8. A safe method of financing code administration without racketeering and 
abuse. 


9. Elimination of inconsistent or conflicting provisions among various codes. 


10. Adequate labor and consumer representation in an advisory capacity 
on code authorities. 


11. Uniformity of governmental representation on code authorities. 


12. Wider use of mechanism for settling labor disputes in connection with 
code administration. 

















——— — 
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A. D. WHITESIDE 
Divisional Administrator of 
Division IV 





MAJ. R. B. PADDOCK 
Deputy Administrator 





DR. KENNETH DAMERON 
Deputy Administrator 





C. STERRY LONG 
Asst. Deputy Administrator and 
Presidential Representative on 
the National Retail Code 
Authority 
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WILLIAM D. McNEIL 


Chairman and Executive Officer 








The National Retail Jewelry Trade Council, desig- 
nated the Code Authority for the Retail Jewelry 
Trade, was approved by General Hugh S. Johnson on 
December 4 as including five members of the retail 
trade, William D. McNeil, Utica, chairman and 
executive officer; Arthur }. Sundlun, Washington, 
D. C.; Charles J. Michaels, Hartford, Conn.; William 
G. Thurber, Providence, R. |., and Edward Krehbiel, 
New York. C. Sterry Long, assistant deputy admin- 
istrator, has been appointed as presidential repre- 
sentative on the council. 








The function of the 


retail jewelry code is primarily to provide the basis for 
self-government in industry, and to those who have 
worked toward that end in association activities it repre- 
sents an opportunity marking the fulfillment of years of 
effort. But it must be stressed that at this writing, the 
code is only an opportunity. Self-government in the retail 
jewelry trade, to be effective, requires that every retailer 
in the country take upon himself a degree of responsibility 
in the enforcement of its provisions. 

The first step toward making the fair competition pro- 
visions of the code a constructive force in the retail trade 
is the setting up of local committees. The 96 metro- 





Chairman McNeal Discusses 


Retail Jewelers’ Code 


politan districts in the United States will each have its 
“Code Authority” consisting of a local committee of retail 
jewelers in number sufficient to be truly representative 
of all types of establishment. Similar local code authori- 
ties will be set up on a smaller scale in every community 
of 10,000 or more population, excepting those included 
in the areas covered by metropolitan districts. Letters 
from the office of the National Code Authority have gone 
out to hundreds of trade association leaders and chairmen 
requesting that names of these committeemen be sent in, 
which will then be submitted for the approval of the 
Administrator. 

The local code authorities, we hope, will in nine cases 
out of ten be the agency for adjustment of complaints 
and secure compliance with the code. Wherever there are 
local problems, and most of our difficulties are such, they 
should be dealt with locally, by men thoroughly familiar 
with the conditions of the case. It is for this reason that 
we urge retail jewelers everywhere to expedite the forma- 
tion of the local committees, so that compliance procedure, 
as defined in the “Regulations, Organization and Func- 
tions of the Local Retail Jewelry Trade Committees” 
may be effectively carried out. 


The function of the local 


committees, to quote these Regulations, “is that of secur- 
ing compliance with the Code through explanation, confer- 
ence and adjustment.” In no sense are they to be regarded 
as prosecuting agencies. The Regulations specifically state 
that “Resort to the penalties of the Act will be made only 
by Governmental agencies after the Trade and the NRA 
have failed to effect a satisfactory settlement.” 

The necessity of the immediate formation of the local 
code authorities for the practical application of code pro- 
visions is illustrated by the official instructions for the 
routing of complaints. Let us suppose that a complaint 
has originated in an area under the supervision of a local 
committee. Upon its report to the committee an attempt at 
adjustment is made. Failing this the complaint is referred 
to the National Code Authority. If this body also fails 
in adjustment the matter is reported to the National Com- 
pliance Board, which, through its State agency or direct, 
attempts to bring the matter to a satisfactory conclusion 
by conference, interview and private hearing. If adjust- 
ment through these channels is not possible, it becomes a 
matter to be handled by the Attorney General. 

It is evident that until local code authorities are estab- 
lished and approved, the machinery necessary for the 


_ adjustment of complaints will not be fully available. For 
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this reason it is emphatically requested, for the benefit 
of those to whom the request is directed, that wherever 
no such local code authority has as yet been formed, the 
local association or jewelers individually write the office 
of the National Code Authority and express their willing: 
ness to aid in the establishment of a local committee. Re- 
tailers should be anxious to serve on a committee that has 
for its purpose the enforcement of fair trade practices 
which mean business survival and recovery for the in- 
dividual and economic health for the trade as a whole. 
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Code of Fair Competition for 


the Retail Jewelry Trade 


The Code of Fair competition for the Retail Jewelry 
Trade as approved on Nov. 27, 1933, by President Roose- 
velt is given herewith in full: 


To effectuate the policies of Title I of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act the following provisions are established as a Code 
of Fair Competition for the Retail Jewelry Trade. 


ArTicLe I—DEFINITIONS 


1. Retail Jewelry Trade—The term “retail jewelry trade” as 
used herein shall mean all selling to the consumer, and not for 
the purpose of resale in any form, of jewelry as defined herein 
or services or repairs to jewelry, in the continental United 
States, excluding the Panama Canal Zone. 


2. Retail Jeweler—The term “retail jeweler’ as used herein 
shall mean any individual or organization engaged wholly or 
partially in the retail jewelry trade. 


3. Retail Jewelry Establishment—The term “retail jewelry 
establishment” as used herein shall mean any store or depart- 
ment of a store engaged in the retail jewelry trade, but shall 
not include stores or departments in which the principal business 
is the selling at retail of products other than jewelry, or services 
or repairs to jewelry. 

4. Jewelry —The term “jewelry” as used herein shall mean 
diamonds and other precious and semiprecious stones, pearls, 
cultured pearls, synthetic stones, and any imitations of any of 
these articles, articles for personal wear and adornment of 
any character whatsoever commonly and commercially known 
as “jewelry,” watches, clocks, silverware, goldware, and precious 


metal ware of the platinum group, and wares plated with any. 


of the precious metals. 


5. Employee-—The term “employee” as used herein shall 
mean any person employed by any retail jeweler but shall 
not include persons employed principally in the selling at retail 
of products not included within the definition of retail jewelry 
trade. 


6. Definitions of Personnel—(a) Executive: The term “ex- 
ecutive” as used herein shall mean an employee responsible for 
the management of a business or a recognized subdivision 
thereof. 

(b) Professional Person—The term “professional person” as 
used herein shall mean lawyers, doctors, nurses, research tech- 
nicians, advertising specialists, and other persons engaged in oc- 
cupations requiring a special discipline and special attainments. 

(c) Outside Salesmen—The term “outside salesmen” as used 
herein shall mean a salesman who is engaged not less than sixty 
(60) per cent of his working hours outside the establishment, or 
any branch thereof, by which he is employed. 
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(d) Outside Collector—The term “outside collector” as used 
herein shall mean a collector of accounts who is engaged not 
less than sixty (60) per cent of his working hours outside the 
establishment, or any branch thereof, by which he is employed. 

(e) Watchmen .and Guards—The terms “watchmen” and 
“guards” as used herein shall mean employees engaged primarily 
in watching and safeguarding the premises and property of a 
retail establishment. 

(f) Store Detective—The term “store detective” as used 
herein shall mean an employee engaged exclusivly in detective 
work, 

(g) Maintenance Employee—The term “maintenance em- 
ployee” as used herein shall mean an employee essential to 
the upkeep and/or preservation of the premises and property 
of a retail establishment. 5 

(h) Outside Service Employee—The term “outside service 
employee” as used herein shall mean an employee engaged 
primarily in delivering, installing, or servicing merchandise 
outside the establishment, and shall include stable and garage 
employees. 

(i) Junior Employee—The term “junior employee” as used 
herein shall mean an employee under eighteen (18) years of age. 

(j) Apprentice Employee—The term “apprentice employee” 
as used herein shall mean an employee with less than six (6) 
months experience in the retail Jewelry trade. 

(k) Part-time Employee—The term “part-time employee” as 
used herein shall mean an employee who works for less than the 
maximum work week. 

7. South—The term “South” as used herein shall mean 
Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, New Mexico, 
Texas, and the District of Columbia. 


8. Population—Population shall be determined by reference 
to the Fifteenth Census of the United States (U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of Census, 1930). 


ArticLte II—Errective Date 


The effective date of this Code shall be the second Monday 
after its approval by the President of the United States. 


ArTICLE III—GENERAL LABOR PROVISIONS 


1. Collective Bargaining—(a) Employees shall have the right 
to organize and bargain collectively through representatives of 
their own choosing, and shall be free from interference, restraint, 
or coercion of employers of labor, or their agents, in the designa- 
tion of such representatives or in self-organization or in other 
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concerted activities for the purpose of collective bargaining or 
other mutual aid or protection. 

(b) No employee and no one seeking employment shall be 
required as a condition of employment to join any company 
union or to refrain from joining, organizing, or assisting a labor 
organization of his own choosing. 

(c) Employers shall comply with the maximum hours of 
labor, minimum rates of pay, and other conditions of employ- 
ment, approved or prescribed by the President. 

2. Child Labor—On and after the effective date of this Code 
no person under the age of sixteen (16) years shall be employed 
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except that persons fourteen (14) and fifteen (15) years of age 
may be employed either— 

(a) For a period not to exceed three (3) hours per day on 
six (6) days per week, or 

(b) For one day per week, such day not to exceed eight (8) 
hours. In either case, all such hours of work shall be between 
7 a. m. and 7 p. m. and shall not conflict with the employee’s 
hours of day school. It is provided, however, that no person 
under the age of sixteen (16) years shall be employed in 
delivering merchandise from motor vehicles. 

It is further provided that where a State Law prescribes a 
higher minimum age no person below the age specified by such 
State Law shall be employed within such State. 


ArTicLE IV—Srore Hours anp Hours or LAsor 


1. Basic Store and Working Hours— On and after the effec- 
tive date of this Code establishments in the retail jewelry trade 
shall elect to operate upon one of the following schedules of store 
hours and hours of labor: 

Group A.—Any establishment may elect to remain open for 
business less than fifty-six (56) hours but not less than fifty- 
two (52) hours per week, unless its store hours were less 
than fifty-two (52) hours prior to June 1, 1933, in which case 
such establishment shall not reduce its store hours; no employee 
of these establishments shall work more than forty (40) hours 
per week, nor more than eight (8) hours per day, nor more 
than six (6) days per week. 

Group B.—Any establishment may elect to remain open for 
business fifty-six (56) hours or more per week but less than 
sixty-three (63) hours per week; no employee of such establish- 
ment shall work more than forty-four (44) hours per week, 
mor more than nine (9) hours per day, nor more than six (6) 
days per week. 

Group C.—Any establishment may elect to remain open for 
business sixty-three (63) hours or more per week; no employee 
of such establishment shall work more than forty-eight (48) 
hours per week, nor more than ten (10) hours per day, nor 
more than six (6) days per week. 

No employee shall work for two or more establishments a 
greater number of hours, in the aggregate, than he would be 
permitted to work for that one of such establishments which 
operates upon the lowest schedule of working hours. 

No employee not included in the foregoing paragraphs, and 
not specifically excepted hereinafter, shall work more than forty 
(40) hours per week, nor more than eight (8) hours per day, 
mor more than six (6) days per week. 
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2. Schedule of Hours to be Posted—On or within one week 
after the effective date of this Code every retail establishment 
shall designate under which of the Groups set forth in the 
preceding Section it elects to operate and shall post and maintain 
in a conspicuous place in the establishment a copy of such elec- 
tion showing its store hours and employee working hours. 


3. Changes in Store Hours and Employee Working Hours 
(a) No establishment may change from the Group in which it 
has elected to operate except upon December 31 of every year, 

(b) Any establishment, however, may at any time increase 
its store hours, provided it maintains the basic employee work 
week of the Group in which it originally elected to operate, 


(c) Any retail jewelry establishment may, during the months 
of May to September, inclusive, temporarily reduce its store 
hours, but the weekly wages of its employees shall not on that 
account be reduced. 

4. Exceptions to maximum periods of labor—(a) Profes- 
sional persons, outside salesmen, outside collectors, watchmen, 
guards, and store detectives. The maximum periods of labor 
prescribed in Section I of this Article shall not apply to profes- 
sional persons employed and working at their profession, or 
to outside salesmen, outside collectors, watchmen, guards, and 
store detectives. 

(b) Maintenance and outside service employees—The maxi- 
mum periods of labor prescribed in Section I of this Article shall 
not apply to maintenance and outside service employees; but 
such employees shall not work more than six (6) hours per 
week above the maximum hours per week otherwise prescribed 
by Section I unless they are paid at the rate of time and one 
third for all hours over such additional six (6) hours per 
week. 

(c) Executives——Subject to the conditions set forth in Sec- 
tion 5 of this Article, executives receiving $35 or more per 
week in cities of over $500,000 population, or receiving $30 or 
more per week in cities of 100,000 to 500,000 population, or 
receiving $27.50 or more per week in cities of 25,000 to 100,- 
000 population, or receiving $25 or more per week in cities, 
towns, villages, and other places under 25,000 population, may 
work in excess of the maximum periods of labor prescribed in 
Section I of this Article. In the South executives paid not less 
than ten (10) per cent below the wages just specified may work 
in excess of such maximum periods. 


(d) Peak periods—At Christmas, inventory, and other peak 
times, for a period not to exceed five (5) weeks in the calendar 
year, an employee whose basic work week is forty (40) hours 
may work not more than forty-eight (48) hours per week and 
nine (9) hours per day; an employee whose basic work week is 
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forty-four (44) hours may work not more than fifty-two (52) 
hours per week and nine and one half (934) hours per day; 
an employee whose basic work week is forty-eight (48) hours 
may work not more than fifty-six (56) hours per week and ten 
(10) hours per day. All such work may be without the payment 
of overtime. 

(e) The miximum hours prescribed in this Article shall not 
apply in cases of very special emergency where the limitation, 
if imposed, would preclude the satisfactory completion of a 
transaction with a specific customer, or the satisfaction of re- 
quirements as to reports to any Federal, State, or Trade Agency, 
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or in emergencies threatening damage or destruction to the plant 
or assets of retail jewelry establishments. 


5. Limitation upon number of persons working unrestricted 
hours-——Notwithstanding the provisions of the foregoing sec- 
tions of this Article, and regardless of the number of persons 
otherwise permitted to work unrestricted hours, the total num- 
ber of workers in any establishment (whether such workers are 
executives, proprietors, partners, persons not receiving monetary 
wages, or others) who shall be permitted to work unrestricted 
hours shall not exceed the following ratio: In establishments 
comprised of twenty (20) workers or less the total number of 
workers who may work unrestricted hours (not including those 
workers specified in Section 4 (a) of this Article) shall not ex- 
ceed one worker for every five (5) workers or fraction thereof; 
provided that in retail jewelry establishments with five or less 
workers, two workers qualifying under this section may, but 
only in a managerial capacity, work unrestricted hours; in 
establishments comprised of more than twenty (20) workers the 
total number of workers who may work unrestricted hours (not 
including those workers specified in Section 4 (a) of this Arti- 
cle) shall not exceed one worker for every five (5) workers for 
the first twenty (20) workers, and shall not exceed one worker 
for every eight (8) workers above twenty (20). 

6. Hours of work to be consecutive—The hours worked by 
any employee during each day shall be consecutive, provided 
that an interval not longer than one hour may be allowed for 
each regular meal period, and such interval not counted as part 
of the employee’s working time. Any rest period which may 
be given employees shall not be deducted from such employee’s 
working time. 


7. Extra working hour on one day a week.—On one day each 
week employees may work one extra hour, but such hour is to 
be included within the maximum hours permitted each week. 


8. Conflict with State laws.—When any State law prescribes 
for any class of employees shorter hours of labor than those 
prescribed in this Article, no employee included within such 
class shall be employed within such State for a greater num- 
ber of hours than such State allows. 


ARTICLE V—WAGES 


1. Basis schedule of wages——On and after the effective date 
of this Code, the minimum weekly rates of wages which shall be 
paid for a work week as specified in Article IV—whether such 
wages are calculated upon an hourly, weekly, monthly, commis- 

_ sion, or any other basis—shall, except as hereinafter pro- 
vided, be as follows: 


(a) Within cities of ever 500,000 population, no employee 
shall be paid less than at the rate of $14 per week for a forty 


(40) hour work week, or less than at the rate of $14.50 per — 


week for a forty-four (44) hour work week, or less than at 
the rate of $15 per week for a forty-eight (48) hour work week. 


(b) Within cities of from 100,000 to 500,000 population, no 
employee shall be paid less than at the rate of $13 per week 
for a forty (40) hour work week, or less than at the rate of 
$13.50 per week for a forty-four (44) hour work week, or less 
than at the rate of $14 per week for a forty-eight (48) hour 
work week. 

(c) Within cities of from 25,000 to 100,000 population, no 
employee shall be paid less than at the rate of $12 per week 
for a forty (40) hour work week, or less than at the rate of 
$12.50 per week for a forty-four (44) hour work week, or less 
than at the rate of $13 per week for a forty-eight (48) hour 
work week. 
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(d) Within cities, towns, villages of from 2,500 to 25,000 
population, the wages of all classes of employees shall be in- 
creased from the rates existing on June 1, 1933, by not less 
than twenty (20) per cent, provided that this shall not require 
an increase in wages to more than the rate of $11.00 per week 
and provided further that no employee shall be paid less than 
at the rate of $10.00 per week. 

(e) Within towns, villages, and other places with less than 
2,500 population, the wages of all classes of employees shall be 
increased from the rates existing on June 1, 1933, by not less 
than twenty (20) per cent, provided that this shall not require 
an increase in wages to more than the rate of $10.00 per week. 


The minimum wages paid to professional persons, outside 
salesmen, outside collectors, watchmen, guards, store detectives, 
and maintenance and outside service employees shall be upon 
the basis of the basic employee work week upon which the 
establishment by which they are employed has elected to operate. 

The minimum wages of any employee not included in the 
foregoing paragraphs and not specifically excepted hereinafter 
shall be upon the basis of a forty (40) hours work week. 

2. Juniors and apprentices—Junior and apprentice employees 
may be paid at the rate of $1.00 less per week than the minimum 
wage otherwise applicable; it is provided, however, that no 
employee shall be classified both as a junior and as an apprentice 
employee, and it is further provided that the number of em- 
ployees classified as junior and as apprentice employees, com- 
bined, shall not exceed a ratio of one such employee to every 
five employees or fraction thereof up to twenty (20) and one 
such employee to every ten (10) employees above twenty (20). 


3. Southern wage differential—In the South, within cities of 
over 25,000 population, the minimum wages prescribed in the 
foregoing sections may be at the rate of $1.00 less per week; 
within cities, towns, and villages of from 2,500 to 25,000 popu- 
lation the wages of all classes of employees shall be increased 
from the rates existing on June 1, 1933, by not less than twenty 
(20) per cent, provided that this shall not require an increase 
in wages to more than the rate of $10.00 per week, and provided 
further that no employee shall be paid less than at the rate 
of $9.00 per week except as provided in Section 2 of this Article; 
within cities, towns, villages, and other places under 2,500 
population the wages of all classes of employees shall be in- 
creased from the rates existing on June 1, 1933, by not less 
than twenty (20) per cent, provided that this shall not require 
an increase in wages to more than the rate of $9.00 per week. 

4. Part-time employees.—Part-time employeees shall be paid 
not less than at an hourly rate proportionate to the rates pre- 
scribed in the foregoing sections of this Article. 

5. Weekly wages above minimum not to be reduced.—The 
weekly wages of all classes of employees receiving more than 
the minimum wages prescribed in this Article shall not be re- 
duced from the rates existing upon July 15, 1933, notwithstand- 
ing any reduction in the number of working hours of such 
employees. 

6. Conflict with State laws—When any State law prescribes 
for any class of employees of either sex a higher minimum 
wage than that prescribed in this Article, no employee of such 
class of either sex employed within that State shall be paid 
less than such State law requires. 


ARTICLE VI—LimiTaTIONs Upon Price INCREASES; PRIOR 
CONTRACTS 


1. Limitations upon price increases—No retail jeweler shall 
increase the price of any merchandise sold after the effective 





date of this Code over the price existing June 1, 1933, by more 
than is made necessary by the amount of increases in produc- 
tron, operating, replacement, and/or invoice costs of merchan- 
dise; and/or by taxes; and/or by other costs resulting from 
action taken pursuant to the National Industrial Recovery Act 
and/or the Agricultural Adjustment Act since June 1, 1933, and 
in sétting such price increases retail jewelers shall give full 
weight to probable increases in sales volume. It is provided, 
however, that if any price on June 1, 1933, was a distress price, 
an equitable adjustment may be made. 


2. Adjustment of prior contracts—Where costs of executing 
contracts entered into before June 16, 1933, by any retail jeweler 
for the purchase of goods at fixed prices for delivery during 
the duration of this Code are increased by the application of 
the provisions of the National Industrial Recovery Act and/or 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, it is deemed equitable and 
promotive of the purposes of the Act that appropriate adjust- 
ments of such contracts to reflect such increased costs actually 
incurred be arrived at by mutual agreement or arbitral proceed- 
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ings or otherwise, and the National Retail Jewelry Trade 
Council provided for in Article IX hereinafter is constituted 
an agency to assist in effecting such adjustments. 


ArTICLE VII—Loss LIMITATION PROVISION 


1. Loss Limitation Provision—In order to prevent unfair 
competition against local merchants, the use of the so-called 
“loss leader” is hereby declared to be an unfair trade practice. 
These “loss leaders” are articles often sold below cost to the 
merchant, which means the actual net delivered cost or current 
replacement cost whichever is lower, for the purpose of attract- 
ing trade. This practice results, of course, either in efforts by 
the merchant to make up the loss by charging more than rea- 
sonable profit for other articles, or else in driving the small 
merchant with little capital out of legitimate business. It works 
back against the producer of raw materials on farms and in 
Industry and against the labor so employed. 


This declaration against the use of “loss leaders” by the 
storekeeper does not prohibit him from selling an article with- 
out any profit to himself. But the selling price of articles to 
the consumer should include an allowance for actual wages of 
store labor, to be fixed and published from time to time by 
the Trade Authority hereinafter established. 


Such an allowance for labor need not be applied by retail 
jewelers doing business only in communities of less than 2,500 
population (according to the 1930 Census) which are not part 
of a larger trade area. 


Provided, however, That any retail jeweler may sell any 
article of merchandise at a price as low as the price set 
by any competitor in his trade area on merchandise which is 
identical or essentially the same, if such competitor’s price is 
set in conformity with the foregoing provisions. A retail jeweler 
who thus reduces a price to meet a competitor’s price as above 
defined shall not be deemed to have violated the provisions 
of this Section if such retail jeweler immediately notifies the 
nearest local retail jewelry trade committee as hereinafter pro- 
vided in Article IX, Section 2 (e) of such action and all facts 
pertinent thereto. 

2. Exceptions—(a) Notwithstanding the provisions of the pre- 
ceding Section, any retail jeweler may sell at less than the 
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prices specified above, merchandise sold as a bona fide clearance, 
if advertised, marked, and sold as such; imperfect or actually 
damaged merchandise, or bona fide discontinued lines of mer- 
chandise, if advertised, marked, and sold as such; merchandise 
sold upon the complete final liquidation of any business; mer- 
chandise sold in quantity on contract to public carriers, depart- 
ments of government, hospitals, schools and colleges, clubs, hotels, 
and other institutions for their own specific use and not for 
resale and not for redistribution to individuals; merchandise 
sold or donated for charitable purposes or to unemployment 
relief agencies. : 

(b) Where a bona fide premium or certificate representing 
a share in a premium is given away with any article the base 
upon which the minimum price of the article is calculated shall 
include the cost of the premium or share thereof. 


ArTICLE VIII—TRADE PRACTICES 


All retail jewelers shall comply with the following trade 
practices: 

1. Advertising and Selling Methods.—(a) No retail jeweler 
shall use advertising, whether printed, radio, or display or of 
any other nature, which is inaccurate in any material par- 
ticular or misrepresents merchandise (including its use, trade 
mark, grade, quality, quantity, size, origin, material, content, 
or preparation) or credit terms, values, policies, or services; 
and no retailer shall use advertising and/or selling methods 
which tend to deceive or mislead the customer. 

(b) No retail jeweler shall use advertising which refers in- 
accurately in any material particular to any competitor or his 
merchandise, prices, values, credit terms, policies, or services. 

(c) No retail jeweler shall use advertising which inaccurately 
lays claim to a policy or continuing practice of generally under- 
selling competitors. 

(d) No retail jeweler shall secretly give anything of value 
to the employee or agent of a customer for the purpose of in- 
fluencing a sale, or in furtherance of a sale render a bill or 
statement of account to the employee, agent, or customer which 
is inaccurate in any material particular. 

(e) No retail jeweler shall place obstacles in the way of the 
purchase of a product which a consumer orders by brand name 
by urging upon the consumer a substitute product in a manner 
which disparages the product ordered. 

(f) Violation by a retail jeweler of the applicable state 
stamping laws relating to articles made wholly or in part of 
gold, silver, metals of the platinum group, or alloys thereof; 
or, where there are no applicable state laws relating to said 
articles, violation by a retail jeweler of the National stamping 
laws or of the standards of quality approved by the United 
States Bureau of Standards, shall be a violation of this code. 

(gz) No retail jeweler shall use the word “perfect” or any 
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other word or expression of similar meaning, in any way, in 
connection with, or as descriptive of, any diamond, ruby, sap- 
phire, or emerald which discloses flaws, cracks, carbon, spots, 
clouds, cloudy texture, or blemishes of any sort when examined 
by a trained eye under a diamond loupe of not less than 7 
power. 

(h) No retail jeweler shall use the word “diamond” “emer- 
ald,” “ruby,” “sapphire,” or “pearl” in selling, offering for sale, 
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or advertising for sale any article or articles that are manu- 
factured, produced or artificially cultured or cultivated as an 
imitation of, or substitute for, any real or natural diamond, 
emerald, ruby, sapphire, or pearl, as defined hereafter, without 
using a word or words conspicuously and clearly portraying that 
the article is manufactured, produced, or artificially cultured or 
cultivated, as the case may be. 


¢ 


DEFINITIONS 


Diamond.—A mineral consisting essentially of pure carbon 
crystallized in the isometric system, generally in octahedron 
form, either colorless or variously tinted. Its hardness is 10 and 
its specific gravity about 3.525. 

Emerald.—A bright-green variety of beryl which crystallized 
in the rhombohedral system, almost always in six-sided prisms. 
Its color is due to the presence of chromium. Its hardness is 
about 7.8 and its specific gravity very nearly 2.7. 


Ruby.—The name “ruby” is given to the transparent red 
variety of the mineral corundum, which is nearly pure alumina 
(Al,Os). The color is due to the addition of minute quantities 
of metallic oxides to the alumina. Its hardness is about 8.8 and 
its specific gravity varies from 3.97 to 4.05. 

Sapphire—The name “sapphire” is given to the transparent 
blue variety of the mineral corundum, which is nearly pure 
alumina (Al,Os). The color is due to the addition of minute 
quantities of metallic oxides to the alumina. Its hardness is 
about 8.8 and its specific gravity varies from 3.97 to 4.05. Sap- 
phires may be of other colors than blue, but in that case are 
commercially classed as semi-precious stones. 

Pearl—Pearls are lustrous concretions, consisting essentially 
of concentric layers of carbonate of lime interstratified with 
animal membrane, found in the shells or certain mollusks, the 
result of an abnormal secretory process caused by an irritation 
of the mantle of the mollusk consequent on the natural intrusion 
into the shell of some foreign body, as a grain of sand, an egg 
of the mollusk itself, or perhaps some cercarian parasite, or 
an excess of carbonate of lime in the water. 

(i) No retail jeweler shall use the words “real,” “genuine,” 
“natural,” or any other words of similar meaning, in any way 
in connection with, or as descriptive of, any article or articles 
that are manufactured, produced, or artificially cultured or cul- 
tivated, as an imitation of, or substitute for, any precious or 
semiprecious stones or pearls. 

(j) No retail jeweler selling jewelry to the ultimate consumer 
shall refer his customers to the establishment of another retailer 
with the suggestion that the customer make a selection but no 
purchase, thus parasitically using the facilities of the latter re- 
tailer, such as stock and salesmen’s time, to create sales for 
himself by offering and delivering the identical goods to his 
customers at greater profit to himself, because others bear a 
substantial part of the cost of his effecting such sale. 

(k) No retail jeweler shall, in the retail jewelry trade, rep- 
resent himself as other than a retailer. 

(1) No retail jeweler shall issue price lists and/or catalogues 
the tendency of which, in connection with the offering of dis- 
counts, is to give to the consumer the impression that the prices 
are bargain prices, when such in fact is not the case. 

(m) No retail jeweler shall grant discounts, rebates, refunds, 
commissions, or credits, whether in the form of money or other- 
wise, and shall not extend to certain purchasers special services 
or privileges not extended to all purchasers (individuals direct- 
ly connected with his establishment excepted, and then only 
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when merchandise is for their personal use and not for resale) 
on like terms and conditions. 


Nothing in this section shall be construed to prevent price 
differentials from being allowed on the basis of a sale in quan- 
tity, or such other factors as the Administrator shall deem 
proper, provided such differentials do not exceed the savings 
actually enjoyed by the seller by reason of selling and handling 
the larger quantities. 

(n) No retail jeweler shall sell or offer for sale directly or 
through an agent, at auction, in the retail jewelry trade, any 
jewelry except for the purpose of legitimate liquidation, or in 
case of dire need, in either of which cases an application must 
be made to and approved by the local Retail Jewelry Trade 
Committee. In such instances, no special purchases of jewelry 
shall be made for the purpose of this auction and all jewelry 
offered at auction must be stock legitimately owned in the natu- 
ral course of the conduct of said Retail Jewelry Business. It 
shall be further required that an accurate inventory of jewelry 
to be auctioned be filed with the local retail jewelry trade com- 
mittee at least fifteen days before the auction, or as otherwise 
provided by the local or state laws. 

(o) No retail jeweler shall advertise or offer to repair 
watches or clocks at a uniform price irrespective of the cost 
of such repairs. 

(p) No retail jeweler shall sell, offer for sale, or advertise 
for sale, rebuilt watches unless such articles are clearly desig- 
nated as such. 


(q) No retail jeweler shall appraise any article of jewelry 
unless such appraisal is in writing over his signature. 

2. N.R.A. Label—No retail jeweler shall purchase, sell, or 
exchange any merchandise manufactured under a Code of Fair 
Competition which requires such merchandise to bear an N.R.A. 
label, unless said merchandise bears such label. Any retail 
jeweler rightfully possessing the insignia of the N.R.A. who 
has in stock or purchases similar merchandise which has been 
manufactured before the effective date of the Code of Fair 
Competition requiring such merchandise to bear an N.R.A. label 
may attach thereto the N.R.A. insignia. 


3. Prison-made Goods.—Pending the formulation of a com- 
pact or code between the several States of the United States 
to insure the manufacture and sale of prison-made goods on a 
fair competitive basis with goods not so produced, the following 
provisions of this Section will be stayed for ninety (90) days, 
or further at the discretion of the Administrator. 

(a) Where any penal, reformatory, or correctional institution, 
either by subscribing to the code or compact hereinbefore re- 
ferred to, or by a binding agreement of any other nature, satis- 
fies the Administrator that merchandise produced in such insti- 
tution or by the inmates thereof will not be sold except upon 
a fair competitive basis with similar merchandise not so pro- 
duced, the provisions of paragraph (b) hereof shall not apply 
to any merchandise produced in such manner in the institutions 
covered by such agreement. 

(b) Except as provided in the foregoing paragraph, no retail 
jeweler shall knowingly buy or contract to buy any merchandise 
produced in whole or in part in a penal, reformatory, or cor- 
rectional institution. After May 31, 1934, no retailer shall know- 
ingly sell or offer for sale such merchandise. Nothing in this 
Section, however, shall affect contracts, which the retailer does 
not have the option to cancel, made with respect to such mer- 








chandise before the approval of this Code by the President of 
the United States. 


(c) Nothing in this Section shall be construed to supersede 
or interfere with the operation of the Act of Congress approved 
January 19, 1929, being Public No. 669 of the 70th Congress 
and entitled “An Act to Divest Goods, Wares, and Merchandise 
Manufactured, Produced, or Mined by Convicts or Prisoners 
of their Interstate Character in Certain Cases,” which Act is 
known as the Hawes-Cooper Act, or the provisions of any 
State Legislation enacted under, or effective upon, the effective 
date of the said Hawes-Cooper Act, the said effective date being 
January 19, 1934. 

4. Company scrip—The following provisions of this Section 
shall not become effective until March 1, 1934. Pending such 
effective date the Administrator shall appoint a Committee of 
not more than three persons to investigate the economic and 
social implications of these provisions. Said Committee may 
make recommendations based upon its investigations, and such 
recommendations shall, upon approval by the President of the 
United States, become effective in the place of these provisions: 

(a) No retail jeweler shall accept as payment for merchan- 
dise any non-negotiable scrip, company checks, or other evidence 
of wage payment issued by any individual or private profit 
organization in payment of wages or as an advance upon un- 
earned wages. A negotiable instrument issued by any individual 
or private profit organization in payment of wages shall be 
accepted only if it is payable in cash within one month of the 
date of issue. This paragraph shall not apply in cases where 
the cash funds of any individual or organization are rendered 
temporarily unavailable due to the closing by state or federal 
order of the bank in which such funds are deposited. 

(b) No retail jeweler shall extend credit in the form of 
goods, money, or services to any person other than its own 
employees engaged exclusively in the retail trade, upon any 
employer’s guarantee of part or all of said person’s future 
wages, or pursuant to a wage-deduction arrangement entered 
into with said employer, unless an identical guarantee or wage- 
deduction arrangement is available to all retailers. 


ARTICLE IX—ADMINISTRATION 


1. Retail Jewelry Trade Authority—The Retail Jewelry 
Trade Authority shall consist of the Administrator or his 
Deputy, or not more than three members appointed by the 
Administrator, who shall advise and assist the Administrator 
or his Deputy. Members of the Retail Jewelry Trade Authority 
shall be members, without vote, of the National Retail Jewelry 
Trade Council, provided for hereinafter, and without expense 
to said Council. 

2. National Retail Jewelry Trade Council.— 

(a) Composition—To effectuate further the policies of the 
Act, a National Retail Jewelry Trade Council hereinafter 
referred to as the Code Authority is hereby designated to 
cooperate with the Administrator as a planning and fair- 
practice agency for the retail jewelry trade. This Code Author- 
ity shall consist of 5 representatives of the retail jewelry trade 
designated by a fair method to be approved by the Admin- 
istrator. Where more than one national trade association each 
represents a portion of a single division of the retail jewelry 
trade, the Administrator shall, for the purpose of establishing 
the membership of the National Retail Jewelry Trade Council 
in the first instance, determine whether such associations are 
truly representative and what shall be the number and propor- 


tionate vote of such associations upon the Council; after the 
initial establishment of the Council such decisions shall be made 
by the Council subject to an appeal to the Administrator. The 
National Retail Jewelry Trade Council may issue regulations 
providing for the local administration of this Code through 
cooperation with the local Retail Trade Councils set up under 
the supervision of the National Retail Trade Council, such 
regulations to be subject to the approval of the Administrator. 


(b) Recommendations—The National Retail Jewelry Trade 
Council may from time to time present to the Administrator 
recommendations (including interpretations), based on condi- 
tions in the retail jewelry trade, which will tend to effectuate 
the operation of the provisions of this Code, and the policy of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act. Such recommendations 
shall, upon approval by the Administrator, become operative as 
part of this Code. 

(c) Investigations—The Code Authority is empowered and 
set up to cooperate with the Administrator to make investiga- 
tions as to the functioning and observance of any provision of 
this Code, at its own instance, on request of the Administrator, 
or on complaint by any persons affected, and to report the same 
to the Administrator. 


(d) Reports—The Code Authority may require such reports 
as may be necessary to administer this Code, in such form as 
may be approved by the Administrator. Any reports required 
by the Code Authority shall be submitted to an impartial agency 
designated by the Administrator, and not a member of the indus- 
try, and shall not be revealed to any member of the industry, 
except in summary; provided, however, that such information 
shall be available to the Administrator upon request; and pro- 
vided further, that such information may be divulged if neces- 
sary to facilitate the administration of this Code. In addition to 
information to be submitted the Code Authority, there shall be 
furnished to the Administrator such statistical information as 
the Administrator may deem necessary for the administration 
of this Code. 


(e) Local Committees—The National Retail Jewelry Trade 
Council shall, subject to the approval of the Administrator, 
supervise the setting up within local trading areas of local 
committees for the purpose of assisting in the administration 
and enforcement of this Code within such local areas insofar 
as it relates to the retail jewelry trade. 

(f) The expenses of the National Retail Jewelry Trade 
Council and its local committees shall be equitably assessed and 
collected from retail jewelers, subject to the approval of the 
Administrator. This assessment shall not exceed the sum of 
three dollars per annum per employee. For this purpose the 
number of employees of any retail jewelry establishment shall be 
the average annual number of persons engaged in the retail 
jewelry trade in its establishment in any capacity, receiving 
compensation for his services, irrespective of the nature or 
method of payment of such compensation. 

3. Interpretations —The Administrator may from time to time, 
after consultation with the National Retail Jewelry Trade Coun- 
cil, issue such administrative interpretations of the various pro- 
visions of this Code relating to the retail jewelry trade as are 
necessary to effectuate its purposes, and such interpretations 
shall become operative as part of this Code, unless the Admin- 
istrator shall otherwise specify. 


4. Exceptions in cases of unusual or undue hardship.—Where 
the operation of the provisions of this Code imposes an unusual 
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or undue hardship upon any retail jeweler or ‘group of retail 
jewelers, such retail jewelers or group of retail jewelers may 
make application for relief to the Administrator or to his duly 
authorized agent, and the Administrator or his agent may, 
after such public notice and hearings as he may deem neces- 
sary, grant such exception to or modification of the provisions 
of this Code as may be required to effectuate the purposes of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act. 


ARTICLE X—GENERAL 


1. Membership in associations—Membership in the national 
retail associations represented upon the National Retail Jewelry 
Trade Council, or in any affiliated association, shall be open to 
all retail jewelers of that portion of the retail jewelry trade 
which said associations respectively represent, and said associa- 
tions shall impose no inequitable restrictions upon admission to 
membership therein. 

2. Prohibition against monopolies—The provisions of this 
Code shall not be interpreted or applied to promote monopolies 
or monopolistic practices or to eliminate or oppress small enter- 
prises or to discriminate against them. 


3. Prohibition against use of subterfuge—No retail jeweler 
shall use any subterfuge to frustrate the spirit and intent of 
this Code, which is, among other things, to increase employment 
by universal covenant, to remove obstructions to commerce, 
to shorten hours of work, and to raise wages to a living basis. 


4. Right of President to cancel or modify—This Code and 
all the provisions thereof are expressly made subject to the 
right of the President, in accordance with the provisions of 
Section 10 (b) of Title I of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, from time to time to cancel or modify any order, approval, 
license, rule, or regulation, issued under Title I of said Act. 


5. Modifications and supplementary provisions——Such of the 
provisions of this Code as are not required to be included 
herein by the National Industrial Recovery Act, may, with the 
approval of the President, be modified or eliminated as changes 
in conditions or experience may indicate. It is contemplated 
that from time to time supplementary provisions to this Code 
or additional Codes will be submitted for the approval of the 
President to prevent unfair competitive practices and to effec- 
tuate the other purposes and policies of Title I of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. 

6. Expiration—This Code shall continue in effect until June 
16, 1935, or the earliest date prior thereto on which the Presi- 
dent shall, by proclamation, or the Congress shall, by joint reso- 
lution, declare that the emergency recognized by Section 1 of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act has ended. 

7. Information to be furnished government agencies.—In ad- 
dition to information required to be submitted to the National 
Retail Jewelry Trade Council, there shall be furnished to 
Government agencies such statistical information as the Admin- 
istrator may deem necessary for the purposes recited in Section 
3 (a) of the National Industrial Recovery Act. 





NRA. To Issue Code Eagles for 
Firms Meeting Tests 


Preemnnns that the 
code authorities in New York City and elsewhere will 
soon issue registered “code eagles” to business concerns 
within their industries which comply with all provisions 
of their governing trade laws was made in New York 
recently by Nathan Straus, Jr., state director of the 
National Emergency Council, at a meeting of 45 code 
authorities in his offices, 45 Broadway. 

The code authorities, Mr. Straus informed his listeners, 
would have the power to withdraw the eagles from any 
concern found to be violating the provisions of their code. 
In this way, he said, their hands would be strengthened in 
dealings with recalcitrants, and they would be able to 
assure the public that fair wages were being paid, fair 
hours being maintained and fair business practices being 
carried out in their industries. 

The new registered eagles will be the same in design 
as the blue eagles they will replace, except that a regis- 
tration number, giving the year of issuance and the name 
of the code authority issuing them, will be affixed. 

They are planned, Mr. Straus said, as a permanent dis- 
play for those businesses which are entitled to them. He 
urged the members of the code authorities to assert them- 
selves as government officials, charged with the regula- 
tion of the businesses within their jurisdiction. 

“While some people have expressed the belief that the 
code authorities have been too aggressive,” he said, “I do 
not believe that in general is true. Rather it has been my 
impression that the code authorities have been too modest 
in asserting themselves. I believe the government must 
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encourage them to enforce the code and bring every pos- 
sible support to them in carrying out this function. 1 
know that the Administration at Washington shares this 
belief.” 

Among the code authority representatives of the larger 
industries to attend the meeting were Frank W. Si- 
monds, for the banks; Byers H. Gitchell, dress industry ; 
Nathan Wolf, cloaks and suits; George A. Sloan, tex- 
tiles; Dr. Henry Moskowitz, the theater; T. J. Donovan, 
retail stores; William D. McNeill, retail jewelry; J. O. 
Ball, boot and shoe industry; Earl Constantine, hosiery ; 
Samuel Weiss, drugs; Alfred Reeves, automobile manu- 
facturing; John C. Flinn, motion pictures, and J. B. 
Hulett, motor vehicle distributors. 


Order Regarding Handicapped Workers 


WasuincTon, D. C., Feb. 19—President Roosevelt 
has issued an Executive Order that a person whose earn- 
ing capacity is limited because of age, physical or mental 
handicap, or other infirmity may be employed on light 
work at a wage below the minimum established by a code. 

The Order, announced by the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration today, is dated Feb. 17, and says: “These 
regulations shall become effective immediately and shall 
thereupon be binding upon all industries and members 
thereof unless, and only to such extent as, prior to that 
date good cause to the contrary shall be shown to the 
Administrator for Industrial Recovery by any affected 
party or parties with reference to any trade, industry or 
subdivision thereof.” 











MEYER D. ROTHSCHILD 


Chairman of Code Authority 


The Code of Fair Competition 


for the Precious Jewelry Producing Industry is being ad- 
ministered by a Code Authority consisting of six members 
of the trade and Deputy Administrator Maj. R. B. Pad- 
dock. Since this Code Authority was organized there 
have been weekly meetings held on Tuesday at 2 p. m. at 
the offices of the Code Authority in 608 Fifth Ave. Up 
to the present time the operation of the administration of 
the code has run smoothly and we find a very willing 
spirit of cooperation among the members of our industry. 
One of the principal evils that the industry has tried 
to eliminate through the formation of this code of fair 
competition is that of the consignment of merchandise to 
jewelers and others. A number of such cases have already 
been brought to the Code Authority on written com- 
plaints and after due hearings the Code Authority has 
asked the violators to desist from such violations and to 
recover immediately all goods which they might have out 
on consignment. Some of the firms complained of com- 
plied readily, withdrawing goods from dealers and others. 
Others of these firms have only partially complied with 
our requests, but under the law which governs the ad- 
ministration of our code, nothing less than a full compli- 
ance can be tolerated. We have reluctantly issued a few 
orders to “cease and desist,” and in any case where such 
an order is finally disobeyed the next step under the code 
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will be the reference of such a case to the Code Adminis- 
trator in Washington with recommendation that appro- 
priate penalties be inflicted. 

In framing that part of the code dealing with consign- 
ments, one exception was made—the case of single articles 
costing $2,000 and over, which may be consigned pro- 
vided they are not used in a price reduction sale. Our 
Code Authority has ruled that all auction sales are price 
reduction sales. Our Code Authority has also ruled 
that the leasing of space in a department store by a 
manufacturer or producer or other dealer, who is subject 
to our code, with the object of selling such goods in 
the name of the department store, would be simply a 
subterfuge to evade the spirit of the code in reference to 
consignments. Other questions have arisen which we have, 
of course, considered and acted upon where a ruling was 
necessary. 

As I said in the beginning, we are getting fine coopera- 
tion from the industry, and while it will take time to 
decrease greatly, if not entirely to eliminate abuses, we 
think that the sooner the industry brings written com- 
plaints of code violations to the Code Authority, the sooner 
we can hope for definite results. I need hardly say that 
everyone, be he a large or very small dealer, employer or 
employee will get a patient hearing and a fair decision 
from our Code Authority. 
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Code of Fair Competition for the Precious 


Jewelry Producing Industry 








WasuinctTon, D. C.—The Code of Fair Competition 
for the Precious Jewelry Producing Industry was signed 
by President Roosevelt on November 27 and is now 
effective. It follows: 


ARTICLE I—PuRPOSES 


To effectuate the policies of Title I of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, the following provisions are submitted as a 
Code of Fair Competition for the Precious Jewelry Producing 
Industry, and upon approval by the President shall be the 
standard of fair competition for such industry and shall be 
binding upon every member thereof. 


ARTICLE II—DEFINITIONS 


1, The term “Precious Jewelry Producing Industry” as used 
herein is defined to mean any manufacturer of platinum 
jewelry, gold jewelry, and any importer, wholesaler or cutter 
of diamonds, pearls and other precious or semiprecious stones 
or imitations thereof, and such branches or subdivisions as may 
from time to time be included under the provisions of this 
Code. 

2. The term “gold jewelry” as used herein shall mean jewelry 
of the fineness of ten karat (10 kt) or better. 


3. The term “employee” as used herein includes anyone en- 
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gaged in the industry in any capacity receiving compensation 
for his services, irrespective of the nature or method of pay- 
ment of such compensation. 

4. The term “employer” as used herein includes any person 
or persons by whom any such employee is compensated or em- 
ployed. 

5. The term “Manufacturer” shall mean any person who, 
within or without his premises, engages in the manufacture, 
production, assembly or in the setting and/or in the cutting or 
polishing of stones. 

6. The terms “Act” and “Administrator” as used herein shall 
mean respectively the National Industrial Recovery Act and the 
Administrator of said Act. 


Articte II1I—Hours 


1. No employee shall be permitted to work in excess of forty 
(40) hours in any one week, except that during the seasonal or 
peak demands, employees, other than office and clerical em- 
ployees, may work not to exceed one hundred and forty-four 
(144) hours per year in excess of the maximum herein estab- 
lished, or forty-eight (48) hours in any one week, or more 
than eight (8) hours in any one day; provided, however, that 
the maximum hours worked shall not exceed forty (40) in any 
one week when averaged over a period of any three consecu- 
tive calendar months; and provided further that time and one- 
third shall be paid for all hours in excess of forty (40) in any 
one week. 

(a) The maximum hours fixed in the foregoing section shall 
not apply to any employee on emergency maintenance or 
emergency repair work involving breakdowns or protection of 
life or property, but in any such special case at least one and 
one-third times the normal rate shall be paid for all hours 
worked in excess of the maximum herein established. 


(b) The provisions for maximum hours herein established 
shall not apply to employees engaged in a managerial or 
executive capacity who now receive over thirty-five ($35.00) 
per week, or to outside salesmen. 

2. Employers (including individuals, partners, and officers or 
stockholders of corporations) or individual manufacturers while 
working as producers shall adhere to the working hours above 
prescribed. 


ARTICLE I[V—WaAGES 


1. The minimum wage that shall be paid by any employer to 
any employee shall be not less than forty (40) cents per hour, 
except learners, who shall have had no previous experience or 
employment in this industry, shall be paid not less than eighty 
per cent (80%) of the minimum hourly rate, provided, how- 
ever, that such learners shall be limited to six (6) weeks’ learn- 
ing period, after which learning period they shall receive at 
least the minimum wage, and provided further, that the num- 
ber of learners employed by any one employer in any one 
month shall not exceed five per cent (5%) of the total number 
of employees of such employer, except that an employer of less 
than twenay (20) employees shall be entitled to employ one 
learner. 

2. This Article establishes a minimum rate of pay, regardless 
of whether an employee is compensated on a time-rate, piece- 
work, or other basis. 

3. Female employees performing substantially the same work 
as male employees shall receive the same rates of pay as male 
employees. 

4. It is the policy of the members of this industry to refrain 
from reducing the compensation for employment which com- 
pensation was prior to June 16, 1933, in excess of the minimum 
wage herein set forth, notwithstanding that the hours of work 








in such employment may be reduced; and, unless since such 
date such adjustments have been made, all members of this 
industry shall endeavor to increase the pay of all employees in 
excess of the minimum wage, as herein set forth, by an equit- 
able adjustment of all pay schedules. 


GENERAL LABOR PROVISIONS 


1. Employers shall not employ or have in their employ any 
person under the age of sixteen (16) years; nor anyone under 
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eighteen (18) years of age at operations or occupations hazard- 
ous in nature or detrimental to health. The Code Authority 
shall submit to the Administrator a list of such occupations. In 
any state an employer shall be deemed to have complied with 
this provision if he shall have on file a certificate or permit duly 
issued by the authority in such state empowered to issue om- 
ployment or age certificates or permits, showing that the em- 
ployee is of the required age. 

2. Employees shall have the right to organize and bargain 
collectively through representatives of their own choosing and 
shall be free from the interference, restraint, or coercion of 
employers of labor, or their agents, in the designation of such 
representatives or in self-organization or in other concerted 
activities for the purpose of collective bargaining or other 
mutual aid or protection. 

3. No employee and no one seeking employment shall be 
required as a condition of employment to join any company 
union or to refrain from joining, organizing, or assisting a 
labor organization of his own choosing; and 

4. Employers shall comply with the maximum hours of labor, 
minimum rates of pay, and other conditions of employment 
approved or prescribed by the President. 

5. No employee shall work, or be permitted to work, for a 
total number of hours in excess of the number of hours herein 
prescribed, whether he be employed by one or more employers. 

6. Within each State this Code shall not supersede any laws 
of such State imposing more stringent requirements on em- 
ployers regulating the age of employees, wages, hours of work 
or health, fire, or general working conditions than under this 
Code. 

7. Employers shall not reclassify employees or duties of occu- 
pations performed by employees so as to defeat the purposes of 
the Act. 

8. Each emplower shall post and keep posted in conspicuous 
places full copies of the hour and wage provisions of this Code. 

9. If any employer in the Precious Jewelry Producing In- 
dustry is also an employer of labor in any other industry the 
provisons of this Code shall apply to and affect only that part 
of the business which is included in the Precious Jewelry Pro- 
ducing Industry. 


ARTICLE V—HomME Work 


On and after the effective date of this Code home work in 
this industry shall be prohibited. 


ARTICLE VI—ADMINISTRATION 


To further effectuate the policies of the Act, a Code Authority 
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is hereby constituted to cooperate with the Administrator in the 
administration of this Code. 
1. Organization and constitution of Code Authority. 


(a) The Code Authority shall consist of six (6) members of 
the Precious Jewelry Producing Industry and one (1) member 
of the Medium and Low Priced Jewelry Producing Industry, 
The Administrator, in his discretion, may appoint, to repre- 
sent the Administration, not more than three (3) additional 
members, without vote, to serve for such period of time as he 
may designate. 

(b) Each trade or industrial association directly or indirectly 
participating in the selection of activities of the Code Authority 
shall submit to the Administrator true copies of its articles of 
association, by-laws, regulations, and any amendments thereto, 
together with such other information as to membership, organi- 
zation, and activities as the Administrator may deem necessary 
to effectuate the purposes of the Act. 

(c) In order that the Code Authority shall at all times be 
truly representative of the industry, and in other respects com- 
ply with the provisions of the Act, the Administrator may pro- 
vide such hearings as he may deem proper; and thereafter if he 
shall find that the Code Authority is not truly representative, or 
does not in other respects comply with the provisions of the Act, 
may require an appropriate modification in the method of 
selection of the Code Authority. 

2. The Code Authority shall have the following duties and 
powers to the extent permitted by the Act, subject to the right 
of the Administration on review to disapprove or modify any 
action taken by the Code Authority. 

(a) There shall be filed with the Code Authority, at such 
times and in such manner as may be prescribed, with the ap- 
proval of the Administrator, records showing in detail the num- 
ber of employees, wage rates, employee earnings, hours of work, 
and such other data or information as the Code Authority may 
from time to time require. 

(b) Except as otherwise provided in the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, all statistics, data, and information filed in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of subparagraphs (a) and (b) of 
this Article shall be confidential, and the statistics, data, and in- 
formation of one employer shall not be revealed to any other 
employer except that for the purpose of administering or en- 
forcing the provisions of this Code, the Code Authority by their 
duly authorized representatives (who shall not be in the employ 
of any employer affected by this Code) with the approval of the 
Administrator, shall have access to any and all such statistics. 

(c) When complaint in writing is made to the Code Authority 
that any of the provisions of this Code have been violated by 
any employer, the Code Authority shall promptly investigate 
the facts and may cause such investigation to be made as may 
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be deemed necessary to determine the facts set forth therein, 
and if said complaint is verified by such investigation, the Code 
Authority shall issue an order to cease and desist from such 
violation, provided, that upon the refusal of any member of 
this industry to comply with such order of the Code Authority, 
the Code Authority shall call the same to the attention of the 
Administrator and make such recommendations with reference 
thereto, as it may deem necessary to effectuate the purposes of 
the Act. 

(d) No inequitable restrictions on admission to membership 
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in the Congress of Precious Jewelry Producers, Inc., or any 
other trade association or organized group, participating in the 
activities of the Code Authority, shall be imposed, and any 
member of the industry shall be eligible for membership in any 
such trade association or organized group upon compliance with 
the provisions of the bylaws relating to membership, provided 
that any person applying for such membership shall, in additien 
to the payment of such dues as are imposed and paid by all 
other members, accept a reasonable and equitable share of the 
cost of code development and administration. Such members of 
the industry who do not choose to become members of any trade 
association or organized group may participate in the activities 
of the Code Authority as herein provided, by paying to the 
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Code Authority such proportionate part of the cost of code 
development and administration as the Code Authority, sub- 
ject to the Administrator’s approval, shall prescribe as fair and 
equitable. 

3. Each member of the industry shall keep detailed records of 
all purchases, imports, and sales made by him, either as prin- 
cipal or agent, the rate thereof, and the names and addresses of 
the parties from whom acquired or to whom sold and shall sub- 
mit such records, including consular invoices covering imports, 
to the Administrator upon request. 

4. In addition to the information required to be submitted to 
the Code Authority, there shall be furnished to the Adminis- 
trator such statistical information as he may deem necessary 
for the purposes recited in Section 3(a) of the Act. 


ARTICLE VII—STANDARDS 


1. No article of merchandise shall be stamped, branded, 
marked, or invoiced with any word, symbol, mark, or quality 
mark in violation of Federal or State stamping laws governing 
the stamping and marking of articles made of platinum, gold, 
and other precious metals, or in violation of any Commercial 
Standard issued by the United States Department of Com- 
merce, nor shall any merchandise be advertised in a manner 
which will violate State advertising laws or of the rulings of 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

2. No article of merchandise shall be marked or stamped 
with a quality mark indicating gold or the fineness of gold 
unless the gold content shall be ten karat (10 Kt.) fine or over. 

3. The term “Solid Gold” shall be applied only to gold of 
twenty-four karat (24 Kt.) fineness. 

4. No article, including raw material and finished or un- 
finished merchandise, purporting to be, or to be made of 
platinum, in whole or in part, shall be bought or sold unless the 
transaction be covered by an invoice accurately stating the 
quality of the metal. 

5. When any quality mark, descriptive of the quality, purity, 
fineness, quantity, weight, and/or percentage of the platinum, 
gold, or other precious metal of which an article is made, is 
stamped or branded on said article itself, there must also be 
stamped or branded on said article: (1) the trade mark duly 
applied for or registered under the laws of the United States of 
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the manufacturer of such article or (2) if the manufacturer has 
sold or contracted to sell such article to a jobber, wholesaler, or 
retail dealer regularly engaged in business, the trade mark duly 
registered or applied for under the laws of the United States of 
such purchaser. 

6. All pearls, precious and semi-precious stones (diamonds 
not included), either sold loose or mounted, shall be designated 
on invoices by the proper descriptive trade terms, such as 
“Australian Sapphire,” “Siam Ruby,” “Natural Pearl,’ “Cul- 
tured Pearl,” etc. 

7. Synthetic, reconstructed, doublet, or imitation stones, cul- 
tured and imitation pearls, sold either loose or mounted, shall 
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be designated as such on all invoices, tags, or other descriptive 
medium. 
ARTICLE VIII—TRADE PRACTICES 


The following practices constitute unfair methods of com- 
petiton for members of the industry and are prohibited. 

1. The false marking or branding of any product of the 
industry which has the tendency to mislead or deceive customers 
or prospective customers, whether as to the grade, quality, quan- 
tity, substance, character, nature, origin, size, finish, or prepara- 
tion of any product of the industry, or otherwise. 

2. The making or causing or knowingly permitting to be 
made or published any false, materially inaccurate, or decep- 
tive statement by way of advertisement or otherwise, whether 
concerning the grade, quality, quantity, substance, character, 
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nature, origin, size, finish, or preparation of any product of the 
industry, or the credit terms, values, policies, or services of any 
member of the industry, or otherwise, having the tendency or 
capacity to mislead or deceive customers or prospective custo- 
mers. 

3. The giving, delivering, loaning, consigning, or otherwise 
placing of any merchandise in the control or custody of any 
person, either directly or indirectly, for the purpose of conduct- 























ing a sale (whether or not advertised) or for the purpose of 
placing the same in any retailer’s stock. 


(a) The foregoing paragraph shall not prohibit: (1) the con-. 


signment of any single item, exceeding in value two thousand 
dollars ($2,000) to any retailer not conducting a price reduc- 
tion sale; or (2) the delivery, upon memorandum, of merch- 
andise for the purpose of selection for a period not exceeding 
fifteen (15) days from date of the receipt of the merchandise, or 
upon specific call. 

4. The sending or delivering of merchandise as samples, ex- 
cept upon the condition that same shall be returned within fif- 
teen (15) days following receipt, except when a selection is sent 
for the purpose of preparing a catalogue. 

5. Accepting for credit, exchange, or for any other reason, 
articles of jewelry, finished or unfinished, returned by a pur- 
chaser, unless such article is defective, or is not in accordance 
with specifications or approved sample; this provision shall not 
apply to settlements made with any insolvent or embarrassed 
debtor. 

6. The copying of any original design produced by another 
manufacturer, or estimating upon or making up an article in 
imitation of another’s design, without the permission or consent 
of the owner of such design. 

(a) The memorandum on which such merchandise is de- 
livered shall bear the following: “The above itemized articles 
forwarded herewith shall not be copied or duplicated, or al- 
tered or caused to be copied, duplicated, or altered by anyone 
except the owner of said merchandise.” 

7. Directly or indirectly to give or permit to be given, or 
offer to give, money, lavish entertainment, or anything of value 
to agents, employees, or representatives of customers or pros- 
pective customers, or to agents, employees, or representatives of 
competitors’ customers or prospective customers, without the 
knowledge of their employers or principals, as an inducement to 
influence their employers or principals to purchase or contract 
to purchase from the makers of such gift or offer, or to influ- 
ence such employers or principals to refrain from dealing or 
contracting to deal with competitors. 

8. The defamation of competitors by falsely imputing to 
them dishonorable conduct, inability to perform contracts, ques- 
tionable credit standing, or by other false representations or by 
the false disparagement of the grade or quality of their goods. 

9. The selling by any manufacturer of findings to jobbers or 
others, who do not maintain facilities for assembling these 
findings, or who do not send such findings to assemblers who 
come within the provisions of this Code, so far as wages and 
hours are concerned. 

10. The renting or loaning of bench space by any manu- 
facturer and/or other manufacturing facilities for the purpose 
of manufacturing jewelry, thus enabling the user to compete 
unfairly with manufacturers who are obliged to maintain such 
facilities. 


ARTICLE IX—TERMS 


1. No merchandise shall be sold on terms longer than six (6) 
months net average. 

(a) Mountings and articles of jewelry which do not contain 
diamonds, precious stones, or pearls, shall not be sold on terms 
longer than four (4) months net or season settlement January 
1st or July 1st net. 

(b) Loose stones of a price of $3.00 per karat or less, or the 
equivalent thereof, shall not be sold on terms more favorable 
than three per cent (3%) cash discount on or before the 15th 
of the following month—four months net. 

2. No datings shall be allowed, except that a fifteen (15) day 


tolerance is permitted for adjustment of payment to customary 
monthly or seasonal disbursement dates. 

3. Interest at the rate of six per cent (6%) per annum shall 
be charged from due date, unless otherwise provided by State 
laws. 

4. No marcasites, chatons, or imitations of precious or semi- 
precious stones of any kind or description, suitable for the 
manufacture of jewelry or ornamentation of other material of 
any kind, shall be sold on any terms more favorable to the 
purchaser than the following: 

(a) Three per cent (3%) discount for payment within fif- 
teen (15 days from the end of the month in which merchandise 
is delivered, subject to a tolerance of ten (10) days. 

(b) No datings shall be allowed, except that merchandise 
sold after the 25th of the month may be dated as of the first 
of the month immediately following. 

(c) Interest at the rate of six per cent (6%) per annum, 
unless otherwise provided by State laws, shall be charged on all 
accounts unpaid within sixty (60) days from the end of the 
month in which delivery of merchandise was made. 


ARTICLE X—MODIFICATION 


1. This Code and all the provisions thereof are expressly 
made subject to the right of the President, in accordance with 
the provisions of subsection (b) of Section 10 of Title I of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, from time to time to cancel 
or modify any order, approval, license, rule, or regulation 
issued under Title I of said Act, and specifically, but without 
limitation, to the right of the President to cancel or modify his 
approval of this Code or any conditions imposed by him upon 
his approval thereof. 

2. This Code, except as to provisions required by the Act, 
may be modified or amended on the basis of experience or 
changes in circumstances, such modifications or amendments to 
be based upon application to the Administrator and such notice 
and hearing as he shall specify, and to become effective on 
approval of the President, unless otherwise provided. 


ARTICLE XI—MOwNOPOLIES, ETC. 


No provision of this Code shall be so applied as to permit 
monopolistic practices, or to eliminate, oppress, or discriminate 
against small enterprises. 


ARTICLE XII—PRrIcE INCREASES 


Whereas the policy of the Act to increase real purchasing 
power will be made impossible of consummation if prices of 
goods and services increase as rapidly as wages, it is recog- 
nized that price increases should be delayed and that, when 
made, the same should, so far as reasonably possible, be limited 
to actual increases in the seller’s costs. 


ARTICLE XIII—EFFEcTIVE DATE 


This Code shall become effective on the 3d day after its 
approval by the President. 


ARTICLE XIV—SUPPLEMENTARY PROVISIONS 


The following Divisions (Schedules A and B) are supple- 
mentary to, and constitute part of, the Code of Fair Competition 
for the Precious Jewelry Producing Industry. Such schedules 
apply to only those particular Divisions as are indicated by the 
specific headings. 

Any provision of the supplementary Codes that may be in- 
consistent with the provisions of the Basic Code shall prevail. 
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DIVISION OF MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF JEWELRY FOR SCHOOLS, 
COLLEGES, FRATERNITIES AND OTHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


A separate code authority has been established for 
manufacturers and distributors of jewelry for schools, 
colleges, fraternities and other educational institutions. 

SCHEDULE A 
1. CONTRACTS 

(a) In order to meét the increased cost of gold following the 
Executive Order of the President of August 28, 1933, it is recog- 
nized that prices in contracts for the purchase of gold products 
which were made prior to said Executive Order and are in 
full force and effect between members of this Division and 
their customers should be increased to such an extent as is 
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necessary to allow for the actual increased cost of gold in such 
products. 

(b) No member of this Division shall induce or attempt to 
induce the breach of a bona-fide existing contract between a 
competitor and the customer of such competitor during the term 
covered by such contract, or interfere with or obstruct the 
performance of any duty or service provided by the terms 
thereof. 

(c) Where a fraternity controls the manufacture and distri- 
bution of its insignia under contract, it is unfair trade practice 
for unauthorized persons to manufacture, solicit, or accept 
orders for such insignia. 


2. DiscouNTS 


(a) Discounts on all orders sold direct from any manufac- 
turer of this Division to retail stores, where no salesman works 
on such order, shall be uniform as to purchasers of the same 
class, grade, quality, and/or quantity and at such amount off 
of the list price filed with the Code Authority, as may, with 
the approval of the Administrator, be determined by such 
Code Authority. 

(b) Discounts on all orders placed through local dealers by 
salesmen shall be uniform as to purchasers of the same class, 
grade, quality, and/or quantity and at such amount off of the 
list price filed with the Code Authority, as may, with the ap- 
proval of the Administrator, be determined by such Code 
Authority. 

(c) Cash and trade discounts, other than provided for in 
sections (a) and (b) of this article are hereby prohibited. 

3. Deposits 

(a) Deposits on the purchase price of class emblems and 
fraternity jewelry shall be required with the order as follows: 
“(1) On each class emblem order, not less than one dollar 
($1.00) deposit where the retail selling price exceeds three dol- 
lars ($3.00) but is less than ten dollars ($10.00). 

(2) On each class emblem order, not less than three dollars 
($3.00) deposit where the retail selling price exceeds ten dol- 
lars ($10.00). 

Provided, however, that no deposit shall be forfeited except 
for arbitrary cancellation or rejection of the order, or any part 
thereof. 
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(3) Not less than ten per cent (10%), and in no case less 
than one dollar ($1.00) deposit on all regular orders for fra- 
ternity jewelry, and on special orders of fraternity jewelry at 
least fifty per cent (50%) of the purchase price thereof. 


4. SPECIAL CHARGES AND COMMISSIONS 

(a) On all orders for high school rings and pins, the actual 
cost of the necessary dies shall be charged in accordance with 
a schedule submitted by the Code Authority and approved by 
the Administrator. 

(b) Commissions in any form allowed or paid to any sales- 
man, representing a member of this Division, shall be filed 
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with the Code Authority in the same manner as provided for 
the filing of net current price lists and discount sheets, and no 
salesman shall give to a purchaser any deduction from his 
commission as shown by the schedule thereof filed with the 
Code Authority. 


5. SALES PROVISIONS 

No member of this Division shall sell, exchange or offer for 
sale, any product of this Division at a price below his own 
individual cost, as determined by an adequate cost-finding sys- 
tem, capable of uniform application to the Industry, to be 
developed and set up by the Code Authority, subsequent to the 
effective date of this Code, and when approved by the Admin- 
istrator, shall be used by all members of this Division as the 
basis for determining their individual cost. 


6. Price Lists 

(a) Each member of this Division shall, within five (5) 
days after the effective date of this Code, file with the Code 
Authority a schedule of his net current price lists and discount 
sheets, on forms prescribed by the Code Authority and approved 
by the Administrator. 

(b) Revised schedules of price lists and discount sheets may 
be filed from time to time thereafter with the Code Authority 
by any member of this Division, to become effective upon the 
date specified by such member, which date shall be not less 
than ten (10) days after the filing of such revised schedules 
with the Code Authority. 

(c) No member of this Division shall sell, exchange, or offer 
for sale any product of this Division at a price less than set 
forth in the schedule of such member on file with the Code 
Authority. 

(d) Members of this Division shall keep accurate records of 
their individual costs, which records shall, upon request, with 
the approval of the Administrator, be available to the Code 
Authority. 

(e) No member of this Division shall submit a price list in 
which the price of any particular article is less than the indi- 
vidual cost of such member, as determined by the uniform cost 
accounting system provided for in Section 5 (a) of this sched- 
ule, and such submitted price list, representing the price of any 
particular article below the individual cost of the member sub- 








mitting the same, as shown by his certified cost sheets, shall be 
held in abeyance by the Code Authority, pending submission 
of a revised price list based on the individual cost of each 
article to such member. 

7. TRADE PRACTICES 

In addition to the Trade Practices set forth in the Basic Code, 
the following constitute unfair methods of competition for mem- 
bers of this Division and are prohibited: 

(a) The giving of gratuities of every description, such as 
keys, plaques, cups, and any article of merchandise or any 
thing of value, as well as all gratis rings, or pins, bribes, spe- 
cial discounts or rebates. 

(b) To guarantee a cash payment or installment payments 
as an inducement to secure a contract. 

(c) Advertising allowances, which have the effect of a con- 
cession in price, provided that this provision shall not be so 
interpreted as to prohibit legitimate advertising, or the pur- 
chase of a reasonable space in a school or college publication, 
based on approximately three per cent (3%) of the business 
secured by the member of the Division, as advertising, from 
such school or college. 

(d) Where no standard or special design has been adopted 
by any school or institution, and suggested designs are re- 





quested by such school or institution, that will require a special 
shank die, no member of this Division shall submit a speciaj 
sample of the design without first receiving a bona fide and 
definite signed order. 

(e) Making repairs or refinishing any products of the in- 
dustry without a fair charge unless defective in material or 
manufacture. 

8. CONSIGNMENT 

(a) Nothing contained in the Basic Code relative to the 
prohibition of delivery of goods on consignment or memo- 
randum shall apply to members of this Division. 


SCHEDULE “B” 


DIVISION FOR MANUFACTURERS OF 
FRATERNAL AND EMBLEMATIC JEWELRY 


TRADE PRACTICES 

In addition to the Trade Practices set forth in the Basic Code, 
the following constitute unfair methods of competition for the 
members of this Division and are prohibited: 

(a) To prepay any shipping charges on merchandise, 

{b) To accept a note or notes in payment which do not bear 
interest at the prevailing contract rate as provided by the law 
of the State in which said note may be executed. 





NRA Manual for the Adjustment of Complaints 


The “Manual for the Adjustment of Complaints” 
recently issued by the NRA, outlines a system of the rout- 
ing of complaints as to code violation for all codes and in- 
dustries, to insure the speedy elimination, by adjustment, 
of such noncompliance as is due to misunderstanding, and 
the prosecution of all cases of wilful noncompliance. It 
describes the machinery which is being set up for the bring- 
ing of complaints to the proper authorities, and the method 
of handling the complaints by the various enforcement 
agencies. 

The manual sets forth that as much as possible of 
administration of the code should devolve upon the indus- 
try itself, through its particular Code Authority, ulti- 
mate responsibility of enforcement, however, resting with 
the NRA. 

The local committees or code authorities being set up 
regionally under the different codes governing the jewel- 
ly and other industries are termed Local Industrial En- 
forcement Agencies. These committees or local code au- 
thorities will function particularly with regard to trade 
practice complaints, each for its own trade. 

Labor complaints will in most cases be filed with the 
Local Compliance Director, of which there are 53 dis- 
tributed throughout the country, located in principal 
trading areas. For example, Jesse Strauss, Jr., has been 
appointed as Compliance Director for New York State. 
These State Compliance Directors work under the author- 
ity of the National Compliance Director in Washington. 
Complaints received by the Compliance Directors may be 
referred to the Local Industrial Adjustment Agencies for 
adjustment through conference if deemed advisable, or 
direct attempt at adjustment may be made by the Director. 

The office of each State Compliance Director will have 
a State Adjustment Board before which hearings may be 
held and to which individuals or concerns complained 
against may present statements representing their position. 

For adjustment of trade practice complaints through the 
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various code authorities, each authority should form from 
its members a Trade Practice Complaints Committee. 
This committee should be representative of the various 
types of businesses and interests governed by the code. The 
Administrative member of the Code Authority will be 
a member of this committee. Local committees, denomi- 
nated Industrial Adjustment Agencies, may be authorized 
to function after obtaining the NRA’s approval of per- 
sonnel and set-up. These local agencies must also be 
authorized as to the type of complaints they are empowered 
to adjust,’ “labor” or “trade practice,” and if in the first 
instance, i. €., upon receiving a complaint direct from a 
complainant, or, upon reference, as in the case of a com- 
plaint which is referred to the local agency by the State 
Compliance Director or by the National Code Authority. 

Those desiring to make complaints may obtain NRA 
Complaint Forms from all Post Offices except fourth class. 

In the event of failure to adjust a complaint by the 
Local Code Authority, the National Code Authority and 
the State Compliance Director, the complaint is referred, 
with complete record of previous attempts at adjustment 
and reports from each adjustment agency, to the National 
Compliance Board in Washington. Upon receipt of such 
a complaint, that Board, according to the Manual, may 
decide to: 

“(a) Undertake further attempts to reach an adjust- 
ment. 

“(b) Call a public hearing on the case to be held in 
Washington or locally. 

“(c) Remove the Blue Eagle of the respondent and 
give publicity to this fact. 

“(d) Recommend to the Administrator that the case be 
referred for appropriate action to an enforcement agency 
of the Government, the Department of Justice, or the 
Federal Trade Commission. When a complaint is re- 
ferred to one of these agencies, it may make further investi- 
gations or it may take appropriate legal action of a civil 
or criminal nature.” 
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Proposed Code of Fair Competition for the 
American Jeweled Watch Manufacturing 


Industry 





WasHINGTON, D. C.—The proposed Code of Fair 
Competition for the American Jeweled Watch Manu- 
facturing Industry had a hearing before Deputy Ad- 
ministrator R. B. Paddock, on Oct. 12, but has not as 
yet been signed by the President. The proposed code 
as published herewith, is as it was revised Sept. 30, for 
public hearing. 

To EFFECTUATE the policy of Title I of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, the following provisions are established as a code 


of fair competition for the American Jeweled Watch Manu- 
facturing Industry. 


ARTICLE I—DEFINITIONS 


1. The term “Jeweled Watch Movement” means a high grade 
watch mevement containing seven or more jewels, each of which 
serve a mechanical purpose as frictional bearings, as dis- 
tinguished from the lower grade type of watches. 

2. The term “Industry” is defined to mean the manufacture of 


jeweled watch movements, parts and materials thereof with labor. 


within the United States. 

3. The term “Manufacturer” is defined to mean any person, 
partnership, association, and corporation engaged in such 
“Industry.” 

4. The term “Employee” is defined to mean any person em- 
ployed in such “Industry,” except anyone engaged in executive 
and supervisory positions who receive more than $35 per week 
and outside salesmen. 

5. The term “Learner” is defined to mean any person doing 
productive work while being instructed in a particular type of 
factory work, the value of whose productivity does not equal 
the minimum wage. , 

6. The term “Student” is defined to mean any person receiving 
part of full time instruction in factory, township, city or private 
vocational schools, the value of whose productivity, if any, does 
not equal the cost of instruction. 

7. The term “Association” is defined to mean the American 
Jeweled Watch Manufacturers Association of the United States. 
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This proposed code in its present form 

merely reflects the proposal of the above- 

mentioned industry, and none of the pro- 

visions contained therein are to be regarded 

as having received the approval of the Na- 

tional Recovery Administration as applying 
to this industry. 








8. The term “Code Authority” is defined to mean a group of 
persons appointed for the administration and enforcement of 
this code. 

9. The term “Commissioner” is defined to mean a disinterested 
person, or agency, appointed by the Code Authority in connec- 
tion with the administration of this code. 


ARTICLE II—MINIMUM WAGES 


1. The minimum wage for all employees in the industry (ex- 
cept errand boys, errand girls, learners, and students) shall be 
at the rate of 35¢ per hour; provided, however, that where a 
State law provides a higher minimum wage than is provided in 
this code, no person employed within that State shall be paid a 
wage below that required by such State law. This paragraph 
establishes a guaranteed minimum rate of pay regardless of 
whether the employee is compensated on the basis of a time 
rate or on a piece work performance, and contemplates an 
equitable adjustment of rates above the minimum wage. 

2. The minimum wage for errand boys, errand girls and 
learners shall not be less than 80% of the minimum. 

3. Wages and hours of students in public schools shall be 
governed by regulations made by the respective school authori- 
ties, subject to the approval of the Administrator. Students 
receiving instructions in private schools at the expense of the 
employer need not be paid. Each employer shall make.a monthly 
report to the Code Authority (and to the Administrator if 
required) as to the ‘number of students associated with the 
employer, hours of work and hours of study and, if any, the 
amount of compensation. 


ArTICLE I[I—Maximum Hours 


1. No manufacturer shall employ any person in excess of an 
average of 40 hours per week during each six months period, 
starting April 1st and October 1st in each year and not to 
exceed 48 hours in any one week. 

2. Learners, errand boys, and errand girls shall not be em- 
ployed more than 40 hours per week. The percent of learners 
to employees and the length of time they can be classed as 
learners shall be agreed upon by the management and the rep- 
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resentatives of the local factory employee organization in each 
factory. Their agreement shall be subject to approval by the 
Administrator, and in the event that they are unable to agree, 
the issue shall be referred to the Administrator for decision. 


ARTICLE IV—CuHILD LABOR 


No manufacturer shall employ any person under the age of 
sixteen years; provided, however, that where a State law pro- 
vides a higher minimum age, no person below the age specified 
by such State law shall be employed within that State. 


ARTICLE V—MANDATORY PROVISIONS OF SECTION 7 (a) OF THE 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY ACT 


All manufacturers shall comply with the requirements of the 
Act as follows: “(1) That employees shall have the right to 
organize and bargain collectively through representatives ot 
their own choosing, and shall be free from the interference, 
restraint, or coercion of employers of labor, or their agents, in 
the designation of such representatives or in self-organization 
or in other concerted activities for the purpose of collective bar- 
gaining or other mutual aid or protection; (2) that no employee 
and no one seeking employment shall be required as a condition 
of employment to join any company union or to refrain from 
joining, organizing, or assisting a labor organization of his own 
choosing; and (3) that employers shall comply with the maxi- 
mum hours of labor, minimum rates of pay, and other conditions 
of employment approved or prescribed by the President.” 


ARTICLE VI—INFORMATION AND REPORTS 


Each manufacturer will furnish the Code Authority (and the 
Administrator if required) with such information and reports 
as it may require from time to time relative to the administra- 
tion and enforcement of this code. 


ARTICLE VII—UNFAIR TRADE PRACTICE 


The following acts by any member of the industry shall con- 
stitute unfair competition and a violation of this code: 

1. Selling, offering to sell, or exchanging any product of the 
industry at a price below a member’s own individual cost of 
production as determined by a cost accounting system to be set 
up by the Code Authority, subject to the approval of the Admin- 
istrator. In view of the fact that the most serious problem of 
this American Industry is the competition of foreign watches 
and parts thereof brought into this country by the payment of 
import duties and by smuggling, the devastating effect of which 
is outlined in Joint Resolution H.J.Res. 204, 73d Congress, 
First Session, and the findings of the Treasury Department in 
respect to false classifications and false valuations, this para- 
graph shall not become effective until ten days after the Code 
Authority, with the approval of the Administrator, has an- 
nounced that adequate relief has been granted this Industry 
under Section 3 (e) of the National Industrial Recovery Act. 
This Paragraph does not apply to such Merchandise as is listed 
from time to time with the Code Authority as discontinued. 

2. Unfairly discriminating between customers as to merchan- 
dising terms or practices by not giving equal terms, prices, and 
advantages to all wholesale buyers. 

3. Giving or permitting to be given, or offering to give, money 
or anything of value to agents, employees, or representatives of 
customers or prospective customers, without the knowledge. of 
their employers or principals, as an inducement to influence 
their employers or principals to purchase products from the 
maker of such gift or offer, or influencing in any manner such 
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employers or principals to refrain from dealing or contracting 
with competitors. 

4. Falsely marking or branding in any way that tends to mis- 
lead or deceive purchasers with respect to the quantity, quality, 
grade, substance, origin, condition, or specific or general descrip- 
tion of any watch or watch movement in whatever form mar- 
keted. 

5. Making or causing or permitting to be made or published 
any false, untrue, or deceptive statement by advertisement or 
otherwise concerning the grade, quantity, quality, substance, 
character, nature, origin, size, or preparation of any product 
of the industry, having the tendency to mislead or deceive pur- 
chasers or prospective purchasers or to affect injuriously the 
business of competitors. 

6. Failure to adhere to prices, terms, and discounts listed and 
filed as hereinafter set forth. 


ArTICLE VIII—List Prices, DIscoUNTS, AND TERMS 


1. Each manufacturer shall, within ten days after the effective 
date of this code, file with the Code Authority (and with the 
Administrator if required) a list of sales prices, discounts, and 
terms; and thereafter revisions thereof as he may elect. Each 
such list and revision thereof shall state the effective date, which 
shall not be less than ten days after filing. Each list and revision 
thereof shall be delivered immediately by the Code Authority 
to all members of the Association. 

2. In the event the Code Authority or any member of the 
Association shall object to any item so filed as contrary to the 
provisions of this code, the items so objected to shall not be put 
into effect for thirty days, during which time the person filing 
said prices shall (within fifteen days after being requested by 
the Cade Authority so to do) furnish a sworn statement of costs 
and all other material information as and when called for, or, 
at the option of the Code Authority, permit an inspection and 
investigation of all books and documents by the “Commissioner.” 
If the Code Authority, with the approval of the Administrator, 
determines that any item filed is in violation of any of the pro- 
visions of this code, a revised list of sales prices, discounts, and 
terms approved by the Code Authority and the Administrator 
shall be filed within 10 days after the determination of the Code 
Authority. 

ARTICLE IX—ADMINISTRATION 


The Code Authority shall consist of three representatives 
actively engaged in this industry who are to be appointed by 
the Association, a chairman to be selected by the three repre- 
sentatives, and three persons to be appointed by the President 
of the United States. The Chairman and the persons appointed 
by the President shall have no vote, and all members of the Code 
Authority, except the Chairman, shall serve without compensa- 
tion from this Industry. The Code Authority, or its successor, 
or successors, shall be empowered to administer the provisions 
of this code to secure adherence thereto, to hear and adjust 
complaints, to consider proposals for amendments thereof, to 
determine standard and comparable costs, to require the filing 
of information and reports, and otherwise to carry out within 
the industry the purposes of the Act. The Code Authority, with 
the approval of the Administrator, shall prescribe such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary for the administration and 
enforcement of this code. 


ARTICLE X—COMMISSIONER 


In order to supply the Administrator and the Code Authority 
with data and information necessary for the enforcement of this 
code, the Code Authority may appoint a neutral agency, and/or 
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a firm of public accountants, as a Commissioner to formulate a 
comparable method for determining costs and to compile sta- 
tistical and other information. 


ARTICLE XI—PENALTIES AND DAMAGES 


1. Recognizing that the violation of any provision of this code 
by any manufacturer in the industry will disrupt the normal 
course of fair competition in the industry and cause serious 
damage to other manufacturers in the industry each manu- 
facturer who shall violate any provision shall pay to the Chair- 
man of the Code Authority as an individual and not as Chairman 
of the Code Authority, in trust, as and for liquidated damages 
in the amount which may be established by the Code Authority; 
provided, however, that such liquidated damages shall not 
exceed the sum of $2.50 per movement in whatever form sold 
by such manufacturer in violation of any of the provisions of 
this code. 

2. All amounts so paid to or collected by the Chairman under 
this Article shall be held and disposed of by him as part of 
the funds collected under the code, and each member of. the 
Association not guilty of the violation in respect of which any 
such sum shall have been paid or collected, shall be credited 
with its pro rata share. Such pro rata share shall be computed 
on the same basis as the last previous assessment made on 
account of expenses of administering the code. All rights of 
any person, who shall at any time be the treasurer in respect 
of any amounts which shall be payable to him because of any 
violation under this code, shall pass to and become vested to his 
successor in office upon the appointment of such successor. 

3. Each member of the Association by becoming a member of 
the Association and of this code agrees with every other mem- 
ber thereof that this code constitutes a valid and binding con- 
tract by and among all members of this code, subject, however, 
to the provision of Article XII, and that, in addition to all 
penalties and liabilities imposed by statute, any violation of 
any provision of this code by any member thereof shall constitute 
a breach of such contract and shall subject the member guilty 
of such violation to liability for liquidated damages pursuant 
to the provisions of this code. Each member of the Association 
and of the code, by becoming such member, thereby assigns, 
transfers, and delivers to the Chairman of the Code Authority 
as an individual and not as Chairman of the Code Authority, 
in trust, all rights and causes of action whatsoever which shall 
thereafter accrue to such member under this code for such 
liquidating damages by reason of any violation of this code for 
any other member thereof, and thereby designates and appoints, 
the Chairman as such individual the true and lawful attorney 
in fact of such member to demand, sue for, collect, and receipt 
for any and all amounts which shall be owing to such member 
in respect of any such right or cause of action, and to compro- 
mise, settle, satisfy, and discharge any such right or cause of 
action, all in the name of such member, or in the name of the 
Chairman individually, as he shall elect. 

4. Anything in this code to the contrary notwithstanding, the 
Code Authority, by a majority vote, may waive any liability for 
liquidated damages imposed for any violation of any provisions 
of this Code, if in its discretion it shall decide that such viola- 
tion was innocently made and that the collection of such damages 
will not to any material extent tend to effectuate the policy of 
Title I of the National Industrial Recovery Act. 


ArTICLE XII—MANDATORY PROVISIONS OF SECTION X (b) OF THE 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY ACT 


This code and all the provisions thereof are expressly made 
subject to the right of the President, in accordance with the 













































provision of Clause 10 (b) of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, from time to time to cancel or modify any order, approval, 
license, rule, or regulation, issued under Title I of said Act, 
and specifically to the right of the President to cancel or modify 
his approval of this code or any conditions imposed by him upon 
his approval thereof. 


ARTICLE XIII—MobpiFIcaTIOoNn 


Such of the provisions of this Code as are not required to be 
included therein by the National Industrial Recovery Act may,, 
with the approval of the President, be modified or eliminated as 
changes in the circumstances or experience may indicate. It is 
contemplated that from time to time supplementary provisions 
of this Code or additional codes will be submitted for the 
approval of the President to prevent unfair competition in price 
and other unfair and destructive competitive practices and to 
effectuate the other purposes and policies of Title I of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act consistent with the provisions 
thereof. 


ARTICLE XIV—EFFECTIVE DATE 


This code shall become effective on the first Monday follow- 
ing its approval by the President. 





Railroad Rates Reduced for Code Conference 


WasHIncton, D. C., Feb. 24—Railroads leading to 
Washington are co-operating with the National Recovery 
Administration by announcing a one-third reduction in 
rates for persons coming to the Capital for the national 
conference of Code Authorities and Code Committees, 
March 5 to 8, and the preliminary public meetings on 
NRA affairs starting February 27. 

The reduction will apply to arrivals in Washington 
Feb. 25 and 26, and March 3 and 4. The usual baggage 
allowances will be given, and stop-overs permitted on 
the return trip. The trip home must be completed by 
March 10. 

The Feb. 25 and 26 dates will accommodate those 
coming for the series of public meetings at which perhaps 
2000 spokesmen for organized buyers will dissect NRA 
codes from the standpoint of the consumers. 

The March 3 and 4 tickets will lighten the transporta- 
tion expenses of the several thousand industrial and trade 
leaders coming for the general code conference, which 
President Roosevelt will personally open with an address 
on the forenoon of Monday, March 5. 

All indications are that Washington late this month 
and early in March will witness the greatest gathering 
of business leaders in history—a gathering that will bring 
into full flower the self-government principle which is 
the keystone of the federal administration’s industrial 


recovery program. 

One downtown hotel reported today that it was all 
ready completely “sold out” for the period from Feb. 27 
to March 8. 
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Medium and Low 





F. A. BALLOU 
Chairman of Code Authority 


F or the first time 
in the history of this industry, due solely to the stimula- 
tion offered by the National Recovery Administration, 
the Medium and Low Priced Jewelry Manufacturing 
Industry is completely organized under a single national 
trade association and logically divided into homogeneous 
groups for the purpose of writing out of the industry 
under codes of fair competition many of the evils which 
existed therein prior to the President’s recovery program. 

For nearly eight months the industry through its 
selected leaders has worked to bring about this most de- 
sired result. The industry, comprising some 23 such 
groups, is now actively operating under its basic and sup- 
plementary codes. The Code Authority of the industry 
in whom the responsibility for administering and enforc- 
ing the code is placed have been selected by the General 
Committee of the Council which is comprised of the 
chairman of each of the divisions of the Council. This 
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Priced Jewelry Code 


By 
F. A. BALLOU 


body consists of Messrs. Frederick A. Ballou, chairman, 
Stephen H. Garner, vice-chairman, Lawrence E. Baer, 
James V. Toner, Frederick B. White, Ben Felsenthal, Leo 
Krussman, William Forstner, Archibaid Silverman, Maj. 
R. B. Paddock, Deputy Administrator, and Edward O. 
Otis, Jr., secretary. 

The Committee equitably represents the various inter- 
ests of the industry and meets regularly each week for 
the solution of problems which come before it. From 
time to time the Code Authority has endeavored to ap- 
praise the effectiveness of the industry’s code. The body 
has listened to each member of the industry who has had 
constructive criticisms and objections to the Code and it 
now feels that the spirit of the new economic theory 
which is being laid upon industry by the President is now 
for the first time beginning to spread itself out through 
the industry. 

Many practices formerly in existence in the industry 
are now forbidden by the provisions of the Code. Many 
of these practices in themselves when properly handled 
are not what might be considered unfair practices, but 
many of them because of abuse, have been either elimi- 
nated or put under the strict control of the Code Author- 
ity. These practices have affected almost every member of 
the industry. Of course, the Code Authority has received 
objections to some of the practices which have been out- 
lawed under the code, and it has endeavored to show to 
the industry that the new economic theory exists to pro- 
tect the welfare and the integrity of the whole industry 
and disallows any individual unit within the industry 
from doing those things which adversely affect the whole 
industry. 

The Code Authority feels that its work has only started 
and that its program must be continuous and that the 
task ahead will always require the ablest men of the 
industry to continue the program now started and to 
keep the rules of the industry set forth in its code up 
to date and in conformity with the changes which take 
place in the industry. Even now, less than two months 
after the effective date of the code, slight revisions are in 
the process of being effected to make the code a more 
effective instrument for the industry. 

The Code Authority appreciates the enormity of the 
task ahead and has developed a spirit of patience which 
permeates its efforts. This body has received the whole- 
hearted cooperation of the entire industry in this respect. 

The industry was one of the first to accept the sug- 
gestions of the President as set forth in the National 
Industrial Recovery Act and stands solidly behind the 
program in the belief that industry can be equitably and 
satisfactorily regulated within and by itself. 
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Code of Fair Competition for the Medium and 
Low Priced Jewelry Industry 


The NRA Code of Fair Competition for the Medium and casein materials and of gold of a fineness less than tem 
and Low Priced Jewelry Manufacturing Industry be- er (10 kt.), and subject to such limitation and description 
inciuages 


came effective on Dec. 24. 


4 ; , a) The manufacture of the following products: 
The maximum hours permitted under this code are 40 (a) 


(1) Insignia jewelry and medals for schools, colleges, 


per week for factory and mechanical workers or artisans, fraternities and ether educational inctitutiens ée 
with a 20 per cent tolerance in seasonal periods. ‘Tool- divisions thereof. 
makers, hub and die cutters may be employed a maximum (2) Fraternal and emblematic jewelry. 
of 48 hours per week; and shipping and packing crews (3) ne and ornaments for millinery, dresses, bags 
S ° an shoes. 
may be worked 44 hours per week, with time and one- (4) Watdh hunediew and steidinnite, 
third pay for all hours in excess of 40, after March 1, (5) Religious articles of a jewelry nature. 
1934. (6) Collar buttons. 
The minimum wage is 3214 cents per hour, with a pro- (7) Men’s jewelry. 
vision that learners (not to exceed 10 per cent of the total (8) Mesh bags and mesh products. 
number of employees) may be paid 80 per cent of the (9) Cigarette cases, vanity cases and compacts (except 
+s those for nationally advertised cosmetic brands). 
minimum. Aged employees, to the extent of 2 per cent, (10) Medium and lew-peiced jewelry of ull (pus sit 
may be employed and paid a areas of $10 per week. specifically mentioned in the foregoing. 
‘ Rep orts from 62 rep resentative firms in the industry (b) Manufacturers, wholesale dealers and/or assemblers of: 
indicate a 36.8 per cent increase in employment over the (1) Chatons, marcasites, imitation pearls, imitation 
early 1933 levels, and a corresponding increase of 25 per pearl beads, imitation precious and semiprecious 
cent in pay-rolls for the same period. stones. 


(2) Jewelry, beads, bead necklaces and bead jewelry. 


(c) Processors (commonly known as job shops) serving the 

Sen? manufacturers of Medium and Low Priced Jewelry including 

bobbers, buffers, polishers, platers, engine turmers, engravers, 

PURPOSES stone-setters, toolmakers, hub and die cutters, lacquerers, enam- 

elers, refiners of scrap and all other employers, the major part 
of whose work is for this Industry. 


The code is as follows: 


To effectuate the policies of Title I of the National Industria] 
Recovery Act, the following provisions are submitted as a 


Code of Fair Competition for the Medium and Low Priced 3. The Medium and Low Priced Jewelry Manufacturing In- 
Jewelry Manufacturing Industry, and upon approval by the dustry includes the following subdivisions: 
President shall be the standard of fair competition for such (a) Flat stock, sheet, wire and tubing. 
industry and shall be binding upon every member thereof. (b) Raw ule . 
(c) Metal findings. 
, Article II 4. The term “employee” as used herein includes anyone em- 
DEFINITIONS ployed in the industry in any capacity receiving compensation 


for his services, irrespective of the nature or method of pay- 


1. The term “Jewelry” as used herein, means jewelry com- é 
ment of such compensation. 


monly or commercially so known and articles of adornment, 


designed to be worn on apparel or carried or worn on or about 5. The term “employer” as used herein includes anyone by 
the person. whom any such employee is compensated or employed. 

2. The term “Medium and Low Priced Jewelry Manufac- 6. The term “factory or mechanical worker or artisan” as 
turing Industry,” as used herein, means the manufacture and used herein includes all workers and assemblers engaged in 
sale or distribution by the manufacturer, of jewelry made from the process of manufacture. 
base metals, rolled plated precious metals, solid silver, plastic 7. The term “shipping and packing crew” as used hereip 
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includes those employees who perform no productive or me- 
chanical operations of any kind; who wrap, package, card or 
box the products of this industry and apply the same to cus- 
tomers’ orders and ship the same. 

8. The term “wholesale dealer’ as used herein means any 
person who manufactures and sells, imports, assembles or con- 
tracts for the manufacture of medium and low priced costume 


James V. 
Toner 





jewelry, and such other products of this industry, as come 
within the definition of this Code, and sells such products to 
the wholesale and/or retail dealer. 


ArTIcLeE III 
HOURS 


1. No employer shall employ any factory or mechanical 
worker or artisan in excess of forty (40) hours in any one 
week, except in seasonal periods, a twenty per cent (20%) 
tolerance shall be allowed on the basic working schedule. 

(a) Toolmakers, hub and die cutters may be employed a 
maximum of forty-eight (48) hours per week, but they shall 
not exceed five pe: cent (5%) of the total number of em- 
ployees employed in any one calendar month, and provided 
that any employer may employ at least one toolmaker or hub 
and die cutter on this basis. In the event that the factory of 
any person is operated in more than one shift, no employee of 
this classification shall work more than forty (40) hours in 
any one week. 

(b) Time and one-third shall be paid for all hours worked 
by any employee in excess of forty (40) hours per week. 

2. Employees (other than factory, mechanical workers or 
artisans) may not be employed in any manner for more than 
forty (40) hours in any one week; provided, however, that in 
the case of shipping and packing crews, a tolerance of ten 
per cent (10%) is permitted, provided further that such ship- 
ping and packing crews shall be paid time and one-third for 
all hours worked in excess of forty (40) in any one week. 


3. In the event of unusual emergencies requiring an exten- 
sion of hours, members of the industry through the Code 
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Authority, may request permission from the Administrator for 
an extension of hours beyond those provided for in Sections 1 
and 2 of this Article, with such provisions for overtime as the 
Administrator may prescribe. 

4. Employers, including individuals, partners, officers or 
stockholders of corporations, or individual manufacturers, when- 
ever engaged in productive work, shall conform to the work- 
ing hours above prescribed. 

5. The above provisions for maximum hours do not apply to 
employees engaged in a managerial, executive or supervisory 
capacity who receive thirty-five dollars ($35.00) per week or 
more, nor to outside salesmen, when not engaged in productive 
labor. 

6. The maximum hours fixed in Section 1 shall not apply to 
any employee on emergency repair work involving break- 
downs or protection of life or property, but in any such special 
case at least one and one-third times the normal rate of pay 
shall be paid for all hours worked in excess of the maximum 
of forty (40) hours herein provided. 

7. Watchmen shall be employed in pairs and shall work 
thirty-six (36) and forty-eight (48) hours on alternate weeks, 
or not more than forty-two (42) hours per week averaged over 
any period of two weeks. 

8. No employee shall work, or be permitted to work, for a 


William 
Forstner 





total number of hours in excess of the number of hours herein 
prescribed, whether he be employed by one or more employers. 


ArTICLE IV 
WAGES 


1. No employee shall be paid at less than the rate of thirty- 
two and a half cents (32%4c.) per hour. 

(a) Learners, who are persons having had no previous ex- 
perience or employment in this industry, shall be paid not less 
than eighty per cent (80%) of the minimum hourly rate of 
32'%4c. per hour; such period of learning not to exceed six (6) 
weeks; and the number of learners employed by any one em- 
plover in any one month shall not exceed ten per cent (10%) 
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of the total number of employees of such employer; provided 
that every employer shall be entitled to employ at least one 
learner. 

(b) Where, because of infirmities due to age or other causes, 
it is not possible for an employee working on a piecework basis 
to earn the hourly rates herein provided, the Code Authority 
may, upon petition of an employer, and with the approval of 
the Administrator, permit such employee to continue in em- 


Krussman 





ployment provided, that the wages paid to such employee shall 
be not less than ten dollars ($10.00) per week; and provided 
further, that they shall be paid the same rate per piece as other 
workers; such employees shall not in any case exceed two per 
cent (2%) of the total number of employees regularly employed. 
This provision shall apply only to those in the employ of the 
member of the industry, so desiring their retention, who were 
so employed prior to the passage of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. 

2. This Article establishes a minimum rate of pay, regard- 
less of whether an employee is compensated on a time-rate, 
piecework or other basis. 

3. It is the policy of the members of this industry to refrain 
from reducing the compensation for employment which com- 
pensation was prior to June 16, 1933, in excess of the minimum 
wage herein set forth, notwithstanding that the hours of work 
in such employment may be reduced; and all members of this 
industry shall endeavor to increase the pay of all employees 
in excess of the minimum wage, as herein set forth, by an 
equitable adjustment of all pay schedules. 


4. Female employees performing substantially the same work 
as male employees shall receive the same rates of pay. 


ARTICLE V 


GENERAL LABOR PROVISIONS 


1. No person under sixteen (16) years of age shall be em- 
ployed in the industry; nor anyone under eighteen (18) years 
of age at operations or occupations hazardous in nature or 
detrimental to health. The Code Authority shall submit to the 
Administrator a list of such occupations. In any State an em- 
ployer shall be deemed to have complied with this provision if 
he shall have on file a certificate or permit duly issued by the 
authority in such State empowered to issue employment or age 
certificates or permits, showing that the employee is of the 
required age. 
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2. Employees shall have the right to organize and bargain 
collectively through representatives of their own choosing, and 
shall be free from the interference, restraint, or coercion of 
employers of labor or their agents, in the designation of such 
representatives or in self-organization or in other concerted 
activities for the purpose of collective bargaining or other 
mutual aid or protection. 

3. No employee and no one seeking employment shall be re- 
quired as a condition of employment to join any company union 
or to refrain from joining, organizing or. assisting a labor 
organization of his own chosing, and . 

4. Employers shall comply with the maximum hours of labor, 
minimum rates of pay, and other conditions of employment, 
approved or prescribed by the President. 


5. Within each State this Code shall not supersede any laws 
of such State imposing more stringent requirements on employer 
regulating the age of employees, wages, hours of work or gen- 
eral working conditions than under this Code. 


6. Employers shall not reclassify employees or duties of occu- 
pations performed by employees so as to defeat the purpose of 
the Act. 


7. Each employer shall post and keep posted in conspicuous 
places copies of the wage and hour provisions of the Code. 


ArTICLE VI 
HOME WORK 
1. Employers in this industry shall not directly or indirectly 


permit work of any kind to be done in the home or homes. 


ARTICLE VII 
ADMINISTRATION 


To further effectuate the policies of the Act, a Code Authority 


Lawrence E. 
Baer 





is hereby established to cooperate with the Administrator in 
the administration of this Code. 

1. Organization and constitution of Code Authority. 

(a) The Code Authority shall consist of the Council of 
Jewelry and Allied Industries and one member of the Precious 
Jewelry Producing Industry. 

(b) In addition to membership, as above provided, there 
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may be not more than three (3) members, without vote and 


without compensation from the industry, to be appointed by . 


the Administrator, to serve for such time as he may designate. 

(c) Each trade or industrial association directly or indirectly 
participating in the selection or activities of the Code Authority 
shall: submit to the Administrator true copies of its articles 


Ben 
Felsenthal 





of association, by-laws, regulations, and any amendments when 
made thereto, together with such other information as to mem- 
bership, organization, and activities as the Administrator may 
deem necessary to effectuate the purposes of the Act. 


(d) In order that the Code Authority shall at ail times be 
truly representative of the Industry and in other respects com- 
ply with the provisions of the Act, the Administrator may 
provide such hearings as he may deem proper; and, if he shall 
find that the Code Authority is not truly representative or does 
not in other respects comply with the provisions of the Act, he 
may take such action as may be necessary under the cir- 
cumstances. 


2. The Code Authority shall have the following duties and 
powers to the extent permitted by the Act, subject to the right 
of the Administrator on review to disapprove any action taken 
by the Code Authority. 


(a) Such agency may from time to time present to the 
Administrator for his approval recommendations, based on 
conditions in the industry as they may develop, which tend to 
effectuate the policy of the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
and it shall be the duty of the Code Authority, when experi- 
ence under the code may require, to make such specific recom- 
mendations with reference to statistical reports; keeping of 
unifurm accounts, as to methods and conditions of trading; 
regulations for disposal of distress merchandise; and such fur- 
ther recommendations for dealing with any other inequalities 
that may arise to endanger the stability of the industry and/or 
production or employment, and as may appear necessary or 
expedient to effectuate the purposes of Title I of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. 


3. The Code Authority shall cooperate with the Administrator 
in making investigations as to the functioning and observance 
or non-observance of any of the provisions of this Code, at its 
own instance or on complaint by any person affected, and to 
report the same to the Administrator. 


4. To obtain from members of the industry such information 
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and reports as are required for the administration of the Code 
and to provide for submission by members of such information 
and reports as the Administrator may deem necessary for the 
purposes recited in Section 3 (a) of the Act, which information 
and reports shall be submitted by members to such adminis- 
trative and/or government agencies as the Administrator may 
designate; provided that nothing in this Code shall relieve any 
member of the industry of any existing obligations to furnish 
reports to any government agency. No individual reports shall 
be disclosed to any other member of the industry or any other 
party except to such government agencies as may be directed 
by the Administrator. 

5. No inequitable restrictions on admission to membership in 
the Council of Jewelry and Allied Industries, or any other 
trade association or organized group, participating in the ac- 
tivities of the Code Authority, shall be imposed, and any mem- 
ber of the industry shall be eligible for membership in any 
such trade association or organized group upon compliance with 
the provisions of the by-laws relating to membership, provided 
that any person applying for such membership shall, in addi- 
tion to the payment of such dues as are imposed and paid by 
all other members, accept a reasonable and equitable share of 
the cost of code development and administration. Such mem- 
bers of the industry who do not choose to become members of 
any trade association or organized group may participate in 
the activities of the Code Authority, as herein provided, by 
paying to the Code Authority such proportionate part of the 
cost of code development and administration as the Code Au- 
thority, subject to the Administrator’s approval, shall prescribe 
as fair and equitable. 


ArTICLE VIII 


FAIR PRACTICE PROVISIONS, CREDIT TERMS AND DISCOUNTS FROM THE 
CODE OF THE MEDIUM AND LOW PRICED JEWELRY MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY 


TRADE PRACTICES 


The following practices constitute unfair methods of compe- 
tition for members of the industry and are prohibited: 


Edward O. 
Otis, Jr. 
Secretary to the 
Code Authority 





(a) To give, permit to be given, or directly offer to give, 
anything of value for the purpose of influencing or rewarding 
the action of any employee, agent or representative of another 
in relation to the business of the employer of such employee, 
the principal of such agent or the represented party, without 
the knowledge of such employer, principal or party. Commer- 
cial bribery provisions shall not be construed to prohibit free 
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and general distribution of articles commonly used for adver- 
tising except so far as such articles are actually used for com- 
mercial bribery as hereinbefore defined. 

(b) Securing confidential information, other than informa- 
tion pertaining to a violation of any provisions of this Code, 
concerning the business of a competitor by a false or mislead- 
ing statement or representation, by a false impersonation of 
one in authority, by bribery, or by any other unfair method. 

(c) To use or to substitute any material differing in quality, 
design, weight or construction from that specified by the pur- 
chaser or representations made by the manufacturer prior to 
securing the order without the consent of the purchaser to such 
substitutions. 

(d) The defamation of competitors by falsely imputing to 
them dishonorable conduct, inability to perform contracts, ques- 
tionable credit standing, or by other false representations or 
by the false disparagement of the grade or quality of their 


goods. 

(e) Maliciously inducing or attempting to induce the breach 
of an existing oral or written contract between a competitor 
and his customer or source of supply, or interfering with or 
obstructing the performance of any such contractual duties 
or services. 


(f) To aid or abet any person, firm, association or corpora- 
tion in any unfair practice established in this Code. 


(g) The secret payment or allowance of rebates, refunds, com- 
missions, credits, or unearned discounts, whether in the form 
of money or otherwise; or the extension, secret or otherwise, to 
certain purchasers of special services or privileges not extended 
to all purchasers of the same class on like terms and conditions. 


(1) For an employer to contribute all or part of the cost of 
customers’ advertising, unless the employer’s name, trade-name 
or trade-mark clearly and distinctly appears in such adver- 
tising, at some conspicuous place. 


(h) To grant quantity prices or quantity discounts for orders 
less in quantity than those for which the said prices or dis- 
counts are specified. 


(1) To delay shipments of orders for which quantity prices 
or quantity discounts are granted beyond the time necessary 
to make delivery except in cases where a single future ship- 
ment of an entire order is agreed upon. 


(i) To withhold from or to insert in any invoice, statements 
which make the invoice a false record, wholly or in part, of the 
transaction reported on the face thereof. 


(j) To make repairs or to refinish any products of the in- 
dustry without a fair charge therefor, unless defective in mate- 
rial or manufacture. 


(k) To stamp, brand, mark or invoice with any word, sym- 
bol, mark or quality mark, any article of merchandise in vio- 
lation of Federal or State Stamping laws (or any commercial 
standards covering such articles issued by the United States 
Department of Commerce), governing the stamping and mark- 
ing of gold, gold filled, rolled gold plate, gold plate, gold 
electro-plate and other gold covered articles, or articles of 
other precious metals. 


(1) To grant trade discounts in any form except as pro- 
vided in this Code. 


(m) To deliver (except to buyers and district offices of chain . 


stores with a retail selling limit of $1.00 or less and except 
samples of findings for catalog use, which shall remain the 
property of the producer, and except fraternal emblem pins 
and buttons) sample lines of complete or partially complete 





articles to distributors, unless charged for at the regular prices 
and on regular terms of sale and discount. 

(n) To imitate or simulate the mark or brand of a member 
of the industry, without permission of the owners. 

(o) To imitate or simulate any original design, without the 
permission of the originator. “Design” is defined as follows: 


A design is a pattern applied to, or a shape or form of 
a manufactured product which is not of itself a work of 
art, and shall include dies, molds, or devices by which such 
a. pattern, shape or form, may be produced, original in its 
application to or embodiment in such manufactured product, 
by reason of an artistic or intellectual effort, and which 
produces an artistic or ornamental effect, or decoration, but 
shall not include patterns or shapes or forms which have 
merely a functional or mechanical purpose. Regulations tor 
the administration of the above provisions shall be set up 
in accordance with Article VII of this Code. 


(p) No persons governed by this Code shail either directly 
or indirectly loan, consign, place on memo or otherwise deliver 
any merchandise into the control or custody of any person for 
the purpose of placing same in any distributor’s stock, wfthout 
transferring title to the same. 

(q) Bills shall not be dated more than five (5) days after 
actual shipment of merchandise. 


(r) A note settlement or trade acceptance even if effected 
on or prior to the discount date shall not be considered as a 
cash payment. 

(s) No merchandise, except samples of findings, shall be 
delivered as samples, except upon condition that same shall be 
returned or charged, within fifteen (15) days following receipt. 
This provision shall not apply to merchandise delivered to 
catalog houses or to buyers and district offices of chain stores, 
having a retail selling limit of $1.00 or less, provided, however, 
that all such merchandise shall be returned or charged within 
sixty (60) days following delivery. 

(t) No article of jewelry or findings, finished or unfinished, 
when filled in accordance with customers’ orders, and sold by 
any person, shall be accepted for credit, exchanged, or in any 
other way returned by a purchaser unless such article is defec- 
tive in material or manufacture, and then within five (5) days 
of receipt of goods, provided this shall not apply to settlements 
made with any insolvent or embarrassed debtor. 

(u) Synthetic, reconstructed, doublet or imitation stones, cul- 
tured and imitation pearls, sold either loose or mounted, shall 
be designated as such on invoices, tags or other descriptive 
medium. 

(v) Nothing in this Code shall limit the effect of any adjudi- 
cation by the courts or holding by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission on complaint, finding, and order, that any practice or 
method is unfair, providing that such adjudication or holding 
is not inconsistent with any provision of the Act or of this Code, 


ArtTicLe IX 
SALES PROVISIONS 


1. No member of the Industry shall sell, exchange, or offer 
for sale, any product of this Industry at a price below his own 
individual cost as determined by an adequate cost-finding sys- 
tem, capable of uniform application to the Industry and ap- 
proved by the Administrator, provided however, that any 
member of the Industry may meet competition in any specific 
instance by selling his product at a price not less than the 
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lowest price of a comparable article on file with the Code Au- 
thority, and provided further, that: 

(a) “Discontinued” merchandise, which is not deliberately 
manufactured or acquired, in such a manner as to frustrate the 
spirit and intent of this section, may be sold at less than cost 
provided, that all such sales shall be reported to the Code 
Authority not later than thirty (30) days thereafter. 


ARTICLE X 
DISCOUNTS 


1. Effective as of January 1, 1934, the maximum cash dis- 
count shall be three per cent (3%) for payment on or before 
the tenth (10th) day of the month following the date of invoice. 


2. The maximum credit period shall not exceed ninety (90) 
days. 

3. A tolerance of thirty (30) days may be allowed to whole- 
salers. 


ARTICLE XI 
. PRICE LISTS 


1. Each member of the industry shall, on request of the Code 
Authority, ten (10) days prior to the effective date of his price 
list, file his net current price lists and/or price lists with dis- 
count sheets, as the case may be, with the Code Authority. 


2. Revised price lists, except in case of increases, of each and 
every item, with discounts thereon, shall be filed with the Code 
Authority ten (10) days prior to the effective date. 


ArTIcLeE XII 
CHANGES AND ADDITIONS 


1. In order to enable the industry to conduct its operations 
subject to the provisions of this Code, to establish their trade 
within the industry, and with those dealing with the industry, 
and otherwise to effectuate the purposes of Title I of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, supplementary provisions or 
amendments of the Code, or additional Codes, may be sub- 
mitted from time to time for the approval of the President by 
the Code Authority, or by any of the divisional groups, through 
the Code Authority. Such supplementary provisions or amend- 
ments, when approved, shall have the same force and effect 
as the major Code upon the group or groups from which they 
originate. 


ArticLe XIII 
MODIFICATION 


1. This Code and all the provisions thereof are expressly 
made subject to the right of the President, in accordance with 
the provisions of subsection (b) of Section 10 of Title I of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, from time to time to cancel 
or modify any order, approval, license, rule or regulation issued 
under Title I of said Act and specifically, but without limita- 
tion, to the right of the President to cancel or modify his 
approval of this Code or any conditions imposed by him upon 
his approval thereof. 








2. This Code, except as to provisions required by the Act, 
may be modified or amended on the basis of experience or 
changes in circumstances, such modifications or amendments to 
be based upon application to the Administrator and such notice 
and hearing as he shall specify, and to become effective upon 
approval of the President, unless otherwise provided. 


ArTICLE XIV 
MONOPOLIES, ETC. 


No provision of this Code shall be so applied as to permit 
monopolies or monopolistic practices, or to eliminate, oppress 
or discriminate against small enterprises. 


ARTICLE XV 
PRICE INCREASES 


Whereas the policy of the Act to imcrease real purchasing 
power will be made impossible of consummation if prices of 
goods and services increase as rapidly as wages, it is recog- 
nized that price increases should be delayed and that, when 
made, the same should, so far as reasonably possible, be limited 
to actual increases in the seller’s costs. 


ArTICLE XVI 
EFFECTIVE DATE 


This Code, together with the schedules attached hereto and 
made a part hereof shall become effective on the day following 
the date of its approval by the President. 


ArTIcLe XVII 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROVISIONS 


The following divisions (A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H and I, 
inclusive) are supplementary to, and constitute a part of, the 
Code of Fair Competition for the Medium and Low Priced 
Jewelry Manufacturing Industry. Such schedules apply only 
in those particular divisions of the Jewelry Industry indicated 
by the specific headings, and where such provisions conflict 
with the provisions of the basic code the provisions of the 
schedule, as to the particular division covered thereby shall 
control. 


Schedules A & B are now administered under a sepa- 
rate Code Authority and are published on pages 69 and 
70 in this section. 

SCHEDULE “C” 
DIVISION FOR IMPORTERS AND DEALERS OF 


CHATONS, MARCASITES AND IMITATION PRECIOUS 
AND SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES 


1. No marcasites, chatons or imitation precious or semi- 
precious stones of any kind or description, suitable for the 
manufacture of jewelry or ornamentation of other material of 
any kind shall be sold on any terms more advantageous than 
the following: 


(A) Discounts 
(1) A discount not exceeding three per cent (3%) shall be 
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allowed for payment within fifteen (15) days from the end 
of the month in which the merchandise is delivered, with a 
tolerance of ten (10) days, and no discount of any amount 
shall be allowed after the expiration of the discount period. 

(2) No discount or rebate or any other direct or indirect 
consideration or gratuity of any sort shall be allowed other than 
the discount stated in subsection (1) of this article. 

(B) DaTINGs 

(1) No datings shall be allowed, except that merchandise 
sold after the 25th of any month may be dated as of the first 
of the month immediately following. 

(C) MEMORANDUM MERCHANDISE 

(1) Merchandise on memorandum shall be submitted for a 
period no longer than five (5) days from the day of delivery 
of such merchandise. Upon the expiration of five (5) days, 
such merchandise shall be returned or invoiced. 

(D) PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS 

(1) Interest at the rate of six per cent (6%) per annum, 
unless otherwise provided by State law, shall be charged on all 
accounts not paid for within sixty (60) days from the end of 
the month in which delivery of merchandise was made. 

(2) A note settlement, even if effected on or pror to the 
discount date, shall not be considered as payment within the 
meaning of this subdivision, and no account shall be considered 
paid until the proceeds of any note given in settlement, shall 
have actually been collected. 


SCHEDULE “D” 


DIVISION FOR THE MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICAN 
MADE IMITATION PEARLS AND IMITATIONS OF 
PRECIOUS AND SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES AND BEADS, 
ASSEMBLED INTO NECKLACES, CLASPS, BRACELETS, 
EARRINGS, CLIPS, RINGS, BROOCH PINS, HAIRPINS 
AND HATPINS 

1. LABELS 

(a) All jewelry of this class, manufactured in the United 
States under the provisions of this Code shall be entitled to 
bear an NRA label, which shall be attached to such jewelry by 
the manufacturer, upon application approved by the Admin- 
istrator, to be accompanied by a statement of compliance with 
the provisions of this Code; provided that the privilege of 
using such labels may be suspended by the Administrator in 
respect to any such manufacturer whose operations shall be 
found to be in violation of this Code. The Imitation Pearl and 
Imitation Stone Division may establish appropriate plans for 
the issuance of such labels in accordance with the foregoing 
provisions. 


SCHEDULE “E” 


DIVISION FOR THE MANUFACTURERS OF BUCKLES 
AND ORNAMENTS FOR MILLINERY, DRESS, BAGS AND 
SHOES 


1. All shipments made by any member of this division shall 
be f.o.b. point of shipment, excepting to the five (5) boroughs 
of Manhattan. 


SCHEDULE “F” 


DIVISION FOR MANUFACTURERS SELLING TO CHAIN 
STORES WITH A RETAIL SELLING LIMIT OF ONE 
DOLLAR ($1.00) OR LESS 

1. TERMS 


(a) No product of this division shall be sold on terms more 
favorable than net ten (10) days delivered. 


SCHEDULE “G” 
DIVISION FOR MANUFACTURERS OF MACHINE CHAIN 


1. DEFINITIONS 


(a)"An “Unfinished Chain Manufacturer” is a person, firm 
or corporation producing soldered and unsoldered chain by the 
use of machines, or automatic tools, operated by skilled me- 
chanics. 

(b) The term “soldered chain” means chain made of any 
metal, precious or non-precious, in any form, shape or design, 
each link formed or linked, by machine or automatic tools, 
soldered or welded. 

(c) The term “unsoldered chain” means chain made of any 
metal, precious or non-precious, in any form, shaped or design, 
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formed, shaped, or linked, or hooked by machine or automatic 
tools. 
2. MACHINE Hours 

(a) Chain machinery, including automatic tools to produce 
chain, shall not be operated more than forty (40) hours in any 
one week. Provided, however, that upon application to the 
Code Authority the period of time during which chain ma- 
chines may be operated, for good cause shown, may be ex- 
tended for such period as Code Authority, subject to the ap- 
proval and final decision of the Administrator, may deem 
necessary. 


3. TERMS 

(a) All unfinished chain shall be sold net thirty (30) days, 
f.o.b. factory. 

(b) No discounts of any kind shall be allowed. 

(c) No express or parcel post or insurance charges shall be 
allowed or deducted from invoices. 

(d) No cash allowances shall be made. 

(e) No rebates shall be allowed or gratuities given. 


4. SALES PROVISIONS 


(a) No distress, so-called job lot unfinished chain shall be 
sold at less than cost, except upon application to the Code Au- 
thority and its approval of such sale. 

(b) No more unfinished chain, whether partially manufac- 
tured or not, shall be given than is charged on invoice. 

(c) No unfinished chain, soldered, welded or unsoldered, 
shall be sold below actual cost of production. 


SCHEDULE “H” 
DIVISION FOR MANUFACTURERS OF FINDINGS 


1. DiscouNTs 


(a) No discounts shall be allowed for cash in excess of two 
per cent (2%) and for a period of payment not later than the 
fifteenth (15th) of the month following date of invoice, or with 
net due terms for a period beyond the end of the month fol- 
lowing date of invoice. 

2. TRADE PRACTICES 


(a) No member of this Division shall make free delivery of 
merchandise except within the city where the producing manu- 
facturer is located, or from any branch shipping point of said 
manufacturer. 

(b) No member of this Division shall date any bills in 
advance. 

(c) No member of this Division shall allow anticipation. 

(d) No member of this Division shall furnish, without 
charge, findings samples in excess of twenty-five cents (25c.) 
in value in any one shipment, provided, however, that the 
provisions of this section shall not apply to samples in catalog 
form or for catalog use. 


SCHEDULE “I” 


FOR THE MANUFACTURERS OF COLLAR 
BUTTONS 


DIVISION 


1. This Division shall include those manufacturers of collar 
buttons whose products are made of gold of a grade less than 
ten karat- (10 kt.) fineness, and shall not include manufacturers 
of solid pearl buttons, but shall include only manufacturers who 
sell to the jobbing trade. 


2. In addition to the unfair trade practices of the basic Code, 
the following practices shall constitute unfair competition for 
the members of this Division and are prohibited. 

(a) To manufacture or sell a metal collar button without 
the manufacturer’s trademark plainly stamped thereon. 
To stamp metal collar buttons with other than the 
trademark of the manufacturer producing the same. 
(c) To furnish, without extra charge, any packaging or 
display material other than regular cards. 

To make price allowance for collar buttons sold and 
shipped in bulk. 

To manufacture or sell any Inlaid Pearl Collar But- 
tons other than 22/back, or other than White Pearl 
Domed. 

To manufacture or sell any Swaged Pearl collar but- 
tons other than 22/back, or other than all-white quality. 


(b) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 
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EDMUND C. MAYO 
Chairman of the Code Authority 


The Code Authority 
chosen for the Silverware Manufacturing Industry 
consists of Edmund C. Mayo, of the Gorham Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I., executive chairman; George C. Lunt of 
the Rogers, Lunt & Bowlen Co., Greenfield, Mass., execu- 
tive vice-chairman; Pierrepont B. Noyes of the Oneida 
Community Ltd., Oneida, N. Y.; Clifford R. Gardinor of 
the International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn.; Jacques B. 
Rice of Bernard Rice’s Sons, Inc., New York City; Sin- 
clair Weeks of Reed & Barton, Taunton, Mass.; Joseph 
Friedman of the Friedman Silver Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
William A. Kinsman of the Towle Mfg. Co., Newbury- 
port, Mass.; J. F. H. Maginn, of the Samuel Kirk & Son 
Co., Baltimore, Md.; Charles D. Morris of the R. Wal- 
lace & Sons Mfg. Co., Wallingford, Conn.; Wallace D. 
Kenyon of the Webster Company, North Attlebore, Mass. 

Alexander Vincent has been designated as executive 
secretary of the above Code Authority with headquarters 
at 20 West Forty-seventh St., New York City. 

In a statement regarding the Code, Chairman Mayo 
said : 

“The silverware code has not been in effect a sufficient 
length of time for us to determine whether or not the 
operation of the code is going to be of important value 
to the industry over a period of time. 

“Code compliance is the secondary stage in the opera- 
tion of the N.R.A., and the benefits to be derived from the 
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Chairman Mayo of the 
Code Authority for the 
Silverware Manufacturing 


Industry Says: 


“Benefits to be derived from the Codes will 
be in direct proportion to the extent in which 
every member of the Industry complies with 
the Codes.” 


codes will be in direct proportion to the extent to which 
every member of the industry complies with the code.” 

At the public hearing on the Code held before Deputy 
Administrator R. B. Paddock at Washington, D. C., on 
Oct. 2, 1933, Chairman Mayo stated that the Silverware 
Manufacturing Institute, representing over 90 per cent 
of the industry, was formed in July 1933, in order to com- 
ply with the Government’s then expressed desire to treat 
with inclusive groups; that the trades therein represented 
are among the oldest of manufacturing businesses and that 
since earliest American history, silver and pewter have 
been fashioned into table articles and ornaments. 

In its beginning the product was entirely hand-wrought. 
The highest skilled craftsmen were employed. Their 
trade was handed down from father to son, and even now, 
though machines, tools, and power are used, nevertheless 
this is not in any sense what might be considered as a 
highly mechanized industry. 

One important plant reports that sixty per cent of its 
skilled workers have been continuously employed by the 
company for more than 25 years. 

The reason for this long period of employment in many 
plants of this industry flows from the fact that these men 
take a pride in their craftsmanship: and are conscious of 
the important part they have played in the building up 
of the firm’s trade name and remain loyal to the employer 
of their first choice. 
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Code of Fair Competition for the Silverware 


Manufacturin g Industry 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—President Roosevelt signed the 
Code of Fair Competition for the Silverware Manufac- 
turing Industry on Dec. 23. It became effective on the 
first Monday after it had been signed. 

This Code establishes a maximum work-week of 40 
hours, and a minimum wage of 35 cents per hour. Dur- 
ing peak periods the work hours may be 48 per week pro- 
vided the average is not more than 40 per week over any 
three-month period. Hub and die-cutters, not to exceed 
5 per cent of the total number of employees, may work 
48 hours per week. Watchmen and engineers may work 
42 hours when averaged over any two-week period. 

The Code is as follows: 


CODE OF FAIR COMPETITION 
for the 
SILVERWARE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 


ARTICLE I—PuURPOSES 


To effectuate the policies of Title I of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, the following provisions are established as a 
Code of Fair Competition for the Industry, and upon approval 
by the President, its provisions shall be the standards of fair 
competition for such Industry and shall be binding upon every 
member thereof. 


ArTICLE II—DEFINITIONS 


1. The term the “Industry” as used herein shall mean the 
manufacture of Sterling Silverware, Platedware, Pewter; the 
manufacture of table knives, forks, spoons, and other flatware, 
hollow ware, toiletware, ornaments, Ecclesiastical ware, novel- 
ties, etc., where such articles are composed of solid silver, of 
metal plated with silver, gold, or other metal, or of nickel 
silver, or of pewter. 

2. The term “member of the industry” includes, but without 
limitation, any individual, partnership, association, corpora- 
tion, or other form of enterprise engaged in the industry, 
either as an employer or on his or its own behalf. 

3. The term “Institute” as used herein shall mean the Sil- 
verware Manufacturers Institute. 

4. The term “division” refers to the several parts of the in- 
dustry which are or may be established by the Institute under 
the definitions in Section 1, as follows: 


1. Plated Flatware 
2. Plated Hollow Ware 
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. Plated Toiletware and Novelties 

. Hotelware—Flatware and Hollow Ware 

. Pewter, Chromium Plate and Miscellaneous 
. Sterling Flatware 

. Sterling Hollow Ware 

. Sterling Toiletware 

. Sterling Novelties 


Son nan -& w 


5. The term “employee” as used herein includes anyone en- 
gaged in the industry in any capacity receiving compensation 
for his services, irrespective of the nature or method of pay- 
ment of such compensation. 

6. The term “learner” as used herein shall mean any em- 
ployee with not more than three months’ experience or em- 
ployment in this industry. 

7. The term “hotelware” (hollow ware and flatware) as used 
herein shall include that merchandise customarily sold to the 
hotel, club, restaurant, railroad, and steamship trade. 

8. The terms “Act” and “Administrator” as used herein shall 
mean respectively Title I of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, and the Administrator for Industrial Recovery. 


Articte III—Hours 


1. No employee shall be permitted to work in excess of forty 
(40) hours in any one week or eight (8) hours in any one 
day, except as follows: 


(a) This limitation shall not apply to seasonal peak demand 
periods during which, however, no employee shall be permitted 
to work in excess of forty-eight (48) hours in any one cal- 
endar week; nor shall the average hours of employment for 
any three (3) months’ period exceed forty (40) hours per 
week. 


(b) Hub and die cutters may be employed a maximum of 
forty-eight (48) hours per week, but the total number of such 
employees working shall not exceed one in number, or five 
per cent (5%) of the total number of employees engaged by 
such member of the Industry, whichever is the higher. 

(c) Watchmen and engineers, who may be employed in 
pairs, and shall work not more than thirty-six and forty-eight 
hours in alternate weeks, or not more than forty-two (42) 
hours per week averaged over any period of two weeks. 


(d) Officers, executives, and employees engaged in a mana- 
gerial capacity who receive more than thirty-five dollars 
($35.00) per week, and outside salesmen, shall be exempt from 
the maximum hours herein established. 

(e) The maximum hours fixed in this Article shall not 


apply to any employee on emergency repair work involving 
break-downs or protection of life or property, but in any such 








special case the average hours worked by any employee, when 
averaged over a period of six months, shall not exceed forty 
(40) hours per week. 

(f) Employers while working as producers shall adhere to 
the working hours above prescribed in Section 1. 

(g) No employee shall be permitted to work for a total 
number of hours in excess of the weekly number of hours 


George C. 
Lunt, 
Executive Vice 
Chairman 





herein prescribed, whether he be employed by one or more 
employers. : 
ArTICLE 1V—WaAGES 


1. No employee shall be paid at a rate less than thirty-five 
cents (35c) per hour, except as follows: 

(a) Learners, who shall be employed as such for not more 
than three (3) months, shall be paid not less than eighty per 
cent (80%) of the minimum hourly rate of compensation es- 
tablished in this Code. The number of learners employed by 
any one employer in any one month shall not exceed one in 
number or five per cent (5%) of the total number of em- 
ployees of such employer, whichever, is the higher. 


(b) Where, because of age, physical or mental handicap, a 
person’s capacity is limited, the Code Authority may, upon 
petition of an employer, and with the approval of the Ad- 
ministrator, permit such persons to be engaged in performing 
light work, provided, that the wages paid to such employee 
shall be not less than eighty per cent (80%) of the minimum 
rate of pay herein established; provided, however, that he 
shall be paid the same rate per piece as other employees; 
and provided further, that such persons shall not in any case 
exceed two per cent (2%) of the total number of persons 
regularly employed by the employer so petitioning. 

(c) In the case of employees performing the work for which 
they are paid per piece of work performed, the minimum rate 
of pay shall be sufficient to produce a weekly wage not less 
than the minimum rate prescribed in this Code for work on a 
time basis. 

2. It is the policy of the members of this Industry to refrain 
from reducing the weekly rate of compensation of employees 
whose said rate of compensation is above the minimum rate 
established in this Article. As far as practicable, the rates 
of compensation for various labor operations which receive 
more than the minimum shall be equitably adjusted, due ac- 
count being taken of the number and extent of such downward 
adjustments as may have been made in any individual case 
prior to May 1, 1933, as well as of the number and extent 
of such upward adjustments as may have been made sub- 
sequent to that date. Within thirty (30) days each manufac- 
turer shall report to the Administrator, through the Code 
Authority, all readjustments of wage rates made in accord- 
ance with this section. 


ARTICLE V—GENERAL LABOR PROVISIONS 


1, No person under sixteen (16) years of age shall be em- 
ployed in the Industry, nor anyone under eighteen years of age 
at operations or occupations hazardous in nature or detri- 
mental to health. In any State an employer shall be deemed to 
have complied with this provision if he shall have on file 
a certificate or permit duly issued by the authority in such 
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State empowered to issue employment or age certificates or 
permits, showing that the employee is of the required age, 

2. In compliance with Section 7 (a) of the Act it is provided, 

(a) Employees shall have the right to organize and bargain 
collectively through representatives of their own choosing, 
and shall be free from the interference, restraint, or coercion of 
employers of labor or their agents in the designation of gsych 
cepresentatives or in self-organization or in other concerted 
activities for the purpose of collective bargaining or other 
mutual aid or protection. 

(b) No employee and no one seeking employment shajj 
be required as a condition of employment to join any company 
union or to refrain from joining, organizing, or assisting 4 
labor organization of his own choosing, and 

(c) Employers shall comply with the maximum hours of 
labor, minimum rates of pay, and other conditions of employ- 
ment approved or prescribed by the President. 

3. No provisions in this Code shall supersede any State 
or Federal Law which imposes on employer more stringent 
requirements as to age of employees, wages, hours of work, or 
as to safety, health, sanitary, or general working conditions 
than are imposed by this Code. 

4. No employer shall reclassify employees or duties or occu- 
pations performed as they existed on October 1, 1933, or engage 
in any other subterfuge for the purpose of defeating the pur- 
poses or provisions of the Act or of this Code. 

5. Each employer shall post and keep posted full copies of 
this Code in conspicuous places, accessible to all employees. 

6. If any employer of labor in the Silverware Manufactur- 
ing Industry is also an employer of labor in any other Industry 
the provisions of this Code shall apply to and affect only that 
part of his business which is engaged in the manufacture of 
Silverware, as herein defined. 


ArTICLE VI—Home Work 


No member of the Industry shall distribute or permit to be 
distributed, directly or indirectly, work of any kind to be 
done in home or homes. 


ARTICLE VII—ADMINISTRATION 


To further effectuate the policies of the Act, a Code Authority 
is hereby established to cooperate with the Administrator in 
the administration of this Code. 


Pierrepont B. 
Noyes 





1. Organization and constitution of Code Authority. 

(a) The Code Authority shall consist of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the Silverware Manufacturers Institute, and in addition 
thereto, not more than three (3) members, without vote and 
without compensation from the Industry to be appointed by the 
Administrator and to serve for such time as he may designate. 

(b) Vacancies in the personnel of the Code Authority se- 
lected by the Industry shall be filled through the appointment 
by the Administrator upon nomination of the Code Authority. 

(c) In order that the Code Authority shall at all times be 
truly representative of the industry and in other respects com- 
ply with the provisions of the Act, the Administrator may 
prescribe such hearings as he may deem proper, and thereafter 
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if he shall find that the Code Authority is not truly repre- 
sentative or does not in other respects comply with the pro- 
yisions of the Act, may take such action as he may deem 
necessary under the circumstances. 

(d) Each trade or industrial association directly or indi- 
rectly participating in the selection or activities of the Code 
Authority shall submit to the Administrator true copies of its 
articles of association, by-laws, regulations, and any amend- 
ments when made thereto, together with such other informa- 
tion as to membership, organization, and activities as the 
Administrator may deem necessary to effectuate the purposes 
of the Act. 

(e) Any action of the Code Authority or of any agency 
thereof, which the Administrator may deem unfair or im- 
proper, or which may be represented to him by any interested 
party, as unfair to any private interest, improper, or contrary 
to the public interest, may be suspended by the Administrator 
for such period of time, not to exceed thirty days, as he may 
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deem necessary to afford an opportunity for investigation into 
such action. Further action by the Code Authority, on the 
matter under investigation, shall be held in abeyance pending 
final determination by the Administrator. 


2. The Code Authority shall have the following duties and/or 
powers in addition to those elsewhere provided in this Code, 
subject to the right of the Administrator to disapprove any 
action taken by the Code Authority. 


(a) To administer the provisions of this Code and provide 
for the compliance of the industry with the provisions of the 
Act. 


(b) To adopt bylaws and rules and regulations for its 
procedure and for the administration and enforcement of the 
Code. 


(c) To obtain from members of the Industry such informa- 
tion and reports as are required of the administration of the 
Code and to provide for submission by members of such in- 
formation and reports as the Administrator may deem neces- 
sary for the purposes recited in Section 3 (a) of the Act, 
which information and reports shall be submitted by members 
to such administrative and/or government agencies as the Ad- 
ministrator may designate; provided that nothing in this 


Code shall relieve any member of the Industry of any existing - 


obligations to furnish reports to any government agency. No 
individual reports shall be disclosed to any other member of 
the Industry or any other party except to such governmental 
agencies as ‘may be directed by the Administrator. 


(d) To establish an adequate system of cost accounting, 
capable of uniform application within the Industry, which, 
when approved by the Administrator, shall be used by all mem- 
bers of the Industry as a basis for cost finding. 

_ (€), To use any such trade associations and other agencies as 
it deems proper for the carrying out of any of its activities 
provided for herein, provided that nothing herein shall relieve 
the Code Authority of its duties or responsibilities under this 
Code and that such trade associations and agencies shall at 
all times be subject to and comply with the provisions hereof. 

(f) To make recommendations to the Administrator for the 
coordination of the administration of this Code with such other 
codes, if any, as may be related to the Industry. 
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(g) To secure from members of the Industry who assent to 
this Code and/or participate in the activities of the Code Au- 
thority an equitable and proportionate payment of the reason- 
able expenses of maintaining the Code Authority and its ac- 
tivities. 

(h) To recommend to the Administrator further fair trade 
practice provisions to govern members of the Industry in their 
relations with each other, or with other industries, and to 
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recommend to the Administrator measures for industrial plan- 
ning, including stabilization of employment. 


3. No inequitable restrictions on admission to membership 
in the Silverware Manufacturers Institute, or any other trade 
association or organized group participating in the activities 
of the Code Authority, shall be imposed, and any member of 
the Industry shall be eligible for membership in any such trade 
association or organized group upon compliance with the pro- 
visions of the bylaws relating to membership, provided that 
any person applying for such membership shall, in addition 
to the payment of such dues as are imposed upon and paid by 
all other members, accept a reasonable and equitable share of 
the cost of code administration. Such members of the Industry 
who do not choose to become members of any such trade as- 
sociation or organized group may participate in the activities 
of the Code Authority by paying to the Code Authority such 
proportionate part of the cost of code administration as the 
Code Authority, subject to the disapproval of the Administrator, 
shall prescribe to be fair and equitable. 


4. The Code Authority shall, within sixty (60) days after the 
effective date of this Code, establish a series of quality stand- 
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ards to mark the various grades and qualities of the products 
of the industry, which when approved by the Administrator 
may be used by all members of the industry. 


ArticLte VIII—TRrape Practices 
The following practices constitute unfair methods of com- 
petition for members of the Industry and are prohibited: 


1. No member of the Industry shall sell any product of the 
Industry below his individual cost figure, as determined by the 








cost accounting system to be established by the Code Authority 
and approved by the Administrator; or fail in the case of 
“group” sales to price and bill separately the individual prices 
of the articles comprising said “groups,” provided, however, 
that any member of the Industry may, in order to meet bona 
fide competition in any specific instance, sell at the lowest rea- 
sonable cost within the Industry, as determined by the Code 
Authority and approved by the Administrator, notwithstanding 
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such lowest reasonable cost may be less than his individual 
cost, and provided further, that obsolete and/or discontinued 
merchandise may be sold at less than cost if it is not deliber- 
ately manufactured in such manner as tends to frustrate the 
spirit and intent of this Code. All sales below cost as per- 
mitted above, and all sales of such obsolete and/or discon- 
tinued merchandise shall be reported to the Code Authority 
within five (5) days of the date of the sale, giving the name 
and address of the purchaser, the date and the amount of the 
sale, together with any other pertinent information requested 
by the Code Authority. 


2. No member of the Industry shall give, permit to be given, 
or directly offer to give, anything of value for the purpose of in- 
fluencing or rewarding the action of any employee agent, or 
representative of another in relation to the business of the em- 
ployer of such employee, the principal of such agent or the 
represented party, without the knowledge of such employer, 
principal, or party. Commercial bribery provisions shall not be 
construed to prohibit free and general distribution of articles 
commonly used for advertising except so far as such articles are 
actually used for commercial bribery as hereinabove defined. 


3. No member of the Industry shall secure or cause to be 
secured confidential information concerning the business of a 
competitor by a false or misleading statement or representa- 
tion, by a false impersonation of one in authority, or by 
bribery, or by any other unfair method. 

4. No member of the Industry shall procure, or cause to be 
procured, any information concerning the business of any other 
member of the Industry which is properly regarded as a trade 
secret or as confidential, without such member’s consent, pro- 
vided that this Section shall not include information relating 
to a violation of any provision of this Code. 

5. No member of the Industry shall imitate or copy any orig- 
inal design, mark, or brand exclusively owned by any other 
member of the industry, or simulate the quality markings as 
established by the Code Authority and approved by the Ad- 
ministrator, on goods inferior in quality to the standards es- 
tablished for the marks so simulated. 


6. No member of the Industry shall use or substitute any ma- 
terial differing in quality from that specified by the purchaser. 


7. No member of the Industry shall make, cause, or knowingly 
permit to be made or published any false, materially inac- 
curate, or deceptive statement by way of advertisement or 
otherwise, whether concerning the grade, quality, quantity, 
substance, character, nature, origin, size, finish, or preparation 
of any product of the Industry, or the credit terms, values, 
policies, or services of any member of the Industry, or other- 
wise having the tendency or capacity to mislead or deceive 
customers or prospective customers. 
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8. No member of the Industry shall cause the defamation of 
competitors by falsely imputing to them dishonorable cond 
inability to perform contracts, questionable credit standing, of 
by other false representations or false disparagement of the 
grade or quality of their goods. 

9. No member of the Industry shall disseminate, Publish, or 
circulate false or misleading information relative to products 
manufactured by such member or knowingly encourage or con- 
tinue to sell to any distributor who persists in such practice, 

10. No member of the Industry shall make or give any guar- 
anty or protection in any form against advance or decline jn 
the market price of any product, except as specifically per. 
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mitted by the Code Authority subject to the approval of the 
Administrator. 

11. No member of the Industry shall misdate any invoice in 
such manner as to result in the customer procuring the mer- 
chandise at a price below the current price. 


12. No member of the Industry shall grant to any retail dis- 
tributor special discounts or rebates or any allowances, direct 
or indirect, for advertising purposes, unless granted to all 
retail distributors under like terms and conditions. 


13. No member of the Industry shall pay or make allowances, 
rebates, refunds, commissions, credits, or unearned discounts, 
whether in the form of money or otherwise, or secretly or other- 
wise éxtend special services or privileges to certain purchasers 
not extended to all purchasers on like terms and conditions. 


14. No member of the Industry shall fail to adequately mark 
all products with the manufacturer's name or registered trade 
mark or with some other such mark which shall have been 
registered with the Code Authority for the purpose of identify- 
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ing the maker, but no member of the Industry shall falsely 
mark or brand any product of the Industry which has the 
tendency to mislead or deceive customers or prospective cus- 
tomers, whether as to the grade, quality, quantity, substance, 
character, nature, origin, size, finish, or preparation of any 
product of the Industry or otherwise. 


15. No member of the Industry shall permit any buyer te 
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return any merchandise, other than nationally advertised mer- 
chandise or samples not intended for resale, when the agree- 
ment of sale is fully performed by such member. No member 
of the Industry shall permit articles which carry a nationally 
advertised price to be returned by virtue of this section unless 
the buyer is charged with the cost of transportation and a 
minimum refinishing and/or rehandling charge of ten per cent 
(10%) in the case of plated ware and five per cent (3%) in 
the case of all sterling ware returned as provided for in this 
section. Nothing in this section shall be construed to prevent 
a member of the Industry from accepting the return of mer- 
chandise for legitimate credit reasons, when the return is ap- 
proved by the Code Authority and/or the Administrator. 


16. No member of the Industry shall ship any merchandise 
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having a cost of less than ten dollars ($10.00) net unless there 
shall be added to the invoice and collected from the customer 
a package charge of twenty-five cents (25c). 

17. No member of the Industry shall sell or offer for sale any 
article on which the manufacturer has stamped any quality 
mark established by the Code Authority and approved by the 
Administrator as provided for in Section 4 of Article VII 
unless the actual quality of said article conforms in all respects 
to the standard so established: Provided, however, that this 
provision shall not become effective for a period of ninety (90) 
days after the approval of such established quality marks by 
the Administrator. 

18. No member of the Industry shall ship any merchandise 
except sterling ware on memorandum or consignment or sell 
such merchandise with the privilege of returning all or any 
portion of same. The provisions of this section shall not apply 
to merchandise shipped for exhibition purposes only and not 
intended for resale. 


19. No member of the Industry shall ship any sterling ware 
on memorandum or consignment to remain in the dealer’s hands 
for a period longer than fourteen (14) days. On all such 
memorandum or consignment shipment the dealer shall be 
charged with all transportation charges, and if such sterling 
ware is not returned within the period herein specified, the 


dealer shall immediately be billed for same and the invoice: 


therefor shall clearly set forth the original shipping date and 
the date of receipt of such sterling ware by the dealer, and 
shall not be subject to return, except for legitimate credit rea- 
sons, when such return is approved by the Code Authority 
and/or the Administrator. The provisions of this section shall 
not apply to sterling ware shipped for exhibition purposes only 
and not intended for resale. 


20. No member of the Industry shall publish or otherwise an- 
nouace any guaranty, whether limited or unlimited, for a speci- 
fied period of time in connection with the lasting or wearing 
qualities of plated ware, or encourage or continue to sell to 
any distributor or dealer who persists in publishing or other- 
wise announce such a guarantee in connection with the plated 
ware of the manufacturer concerned. 

21. No member of the Industry shall submit contract pro- 
posals for hotel ware on other than standard forms to be es- 
tablished by the Code Authority, which shall include definite 
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specifications in regard to base metal, weights of blanks of 
flatware for patterns that are regularly made in more than one 
weight, solder, silver plating standard, patterns, special mark- 
ings, terms, and unit prices, and the date of such proposal, and 
unless specifications have been changed, no member of the In- 
dustry shall change his unit price on proposals already sub- 
mitted, when such change is made to secure award of the 
contract by reducing such prices below one or more other 
bidders. Nothing in this section shall be construed to alter 
any right of any bidder to withdraw his proposal before ac- 
ceptance thereof. 


(a) No member of the Industry shall fail to charge for the 
cost of special consumer marking dies or stamps for hollow 
ware or flatware, or for the cost of marking consumer’s names, 
monogram, or crest, whether stamped, hand engraved, etched, 
or applied on hotel hollow ware and flatware. Cost shall be 
determined as in Article VIII, Section (1) of this Code. 


(b) No member of the Industry shall. participate in connec- 
tion with the sale of silverware in the financing in any form 
of hotels, clubs, restaurants, railroads, or steamship lines. 


(c) Where a special pattern in hotel ware is made for the 
exclusive use of a consumer, no member of the Industry shall 
fail to charge for the cost of dies or tools necessary to produce 
the same, but upon payment thereof, such dies or tools for 
which such charge is made shall become the property of the 
consumer who pays for them. Costs shall be determined as set 
forth in Atricle VIII, Section (1) of this Code. 


ArTICLE [X—MobpiFIcaATION 


1. This Code and all the provisions thereof are expressly 
made subject to the right of the President, in accordance with 
the provisions of subsection (b) of Section 10 of Title I of the 
Act, from time to time to cancel or modify any order, approval, 
license, rule, or regulation issued under said Act. 


J. F. H. 
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2. This Code, except as to provisions réquired by the Act, 
may be modified or amended on the basis of experience or 
changes in circumstances, such modifications or amendments to 
be based upon application to the Administrator and such notice 
and hearing as he shall specify, and to become effective on ap- 
proval of the President unless otherwise provided. 


ArtTicLe X—Monopo.igs, Etc. 


No provision of this Code shall be so applied as to permit 
monopolies or monopolistic practices, or to eliminate, oppress, 
or discriminate against small enterprises. 


ArTICLE XI—Price INCREASES 


Whereas the policy of the Act to increase real purchasing 
power will be made impossible of consummation if prices of 
goods and services increase as rapidly as wages, it is recognized 
that price increases should be delayed and that, when made, the 
same should, so far as reasonably possible, be limited to actual 
increases in the seller’s costs. 


Articte XII—Errective Date 


This Code shall become effective on the first Monday after its 
approval by the President. 











The Watch Case Manufacturers’ Code 


By Fred E. Hyatt 
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Chairman of the Code Authority 


‘Des Code of Fair 


Competition for the Watch Case Manufacturing Indus- 
try has become law. Responsibility for its effective admin- 
istration rests upon every member of the industry. The 
conditions under which the watch case manufacturing 
business must be run now represent definite added burdens 
which the manufacturers have taken on and unless every 
manufacturer lives up to the letter and the spirit of the 
law, these burdens are multiplied for those who observe 
and correspondingly lightened for those who chisel. In 
recognition of this fact, the Code Authority charged under 
the law with direct responsibility for its application 
pledges a fair, impartial, prompt and rigorous administra- 
tion. For the same reason we solicit the active and hearty 
cooperation of every one within the industry. 

The Code is the Law Merchant governing and con- 
trolling every manufacturer whether an individual, part- 
nership or corporation within the United States who 
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makes either as the sole or principal output of a plant or 
as an incidental output in conjunction with the manufac. 
ture of some other class of product, any case, covering or 
housing, of any quality or description for a time-keeping 
device which is intended to be worn on or about the 
person. 

All persons thus engaged in the manufacture of watch 
cases as above defined are bound by the Code regardless 
of whether or not they consent to it, sign or do not sign 
a certificate of compliance, or have or have not been 
operating under ‘the provisions of the President’s Reem- 
ployment Agreement. 

The law itself establishes the Code Authority as the 
Government’s officers to administer the Code. Though 
the personnel of the Code Authority is made up largely 
of watch case manufacturers, yet when acting as a Code 
Authority they act as Government officials. The National 
Watch Case Manufacturers Association has been desig- 
nated as the agency through which the Code Authority 
will carry out its administrative activities. Address all 
communications therefore, relating to the Code, to Alex- 
ander Vincent, Executive Secretary of the Code Authority, 
20 West 47th St., New York City, New York. 

All complaints with respect to violations of the Code 
should be addressed to the executive secretary of the Code 
Authority at the above address. 


Tee name of a manufacturer 
filing a complaint of violation involving another manu- 
facturer will under no circumstances be disclosed without 
his specific consent, except of course to the Government 
authorities in Washington. — 

The National Industrial Recovery Act provides that 
when a Code of Fair Competition has been approved by 
the President, a violation of any provision of the Code 
shall be a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof an 
offender may be: 

1. Fined not more than five hundred dollars 
($500), or imprisoned for not more than six (6) 
months, or both, for each offense, and each day such 
violation continues shall be a separate offense. 

2. Enjoined in a United States District Court 
and the violation restrained. 

3. Subjected to such action by the Federal Trade 
Commission as is within its powers. 


Employers engaged in the watch case manufacturing 
industry may obtain the insignia of the NRA if they do 
not already have the same, by signing a certificate of 
compliance, obtainable at any post office, and adding to 
it the following statement: 

“I (We) have complied with all the provisions of 
the Code of Fair Competition for the Watch Case 
Manufacturing Industry.” 


Upon delivery of this certificate of compliance at the 
post office, the postmaster will give the employer his in- 
signia. 
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Code of Fair Competition for the Watch Case 
Manufacturing Industry 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Code of Fair Competi- 
tion for the Watch Case Manufacturing Industry was 
signed by President Roosevelt on Dec. 23, 1933, and 
became effective on the second Monday after its approval. 
It is as follows: 

CODE OF FAIR COMPETITION 
FOR THE 
WATCH CASE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 


ARTICLE I—PuRPOSES 


To effectuate the policies of Title I of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, this code is submitted as a Code of Fair 
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Competition for the Watch Case Manufacturing Industry, and 
upon approval by the President its provisions shall be the 
standard of fair competition for such industry and shall be 
binding upon every member thereof. 


ARTICLE II—DEFINITIONS 


1. The term “Watch Case Manufacturing Industry” as used 
herein is defined to mean the manufacture and sale by the 
manufacturer, of any case, covering, or housing, of any qual- 
ity or description, for a time-keeping device intended to be 
worn on or about the person. 

2. The term “employee” as used herein shall include all per- 
sons employed in any capacity in the conduct of any branch 
of the watch case manufacturing industry, as defined above, 
receiving compensation for his services, irrespective of the na- 
ture or method of payment of such compensation. 

3. The term “employer” as used herein shall include all those 
who employ labor in the conduct of any branch of the watch 
case manufacturing industry as defined above, and anyone by 
whom such employee is compensated or employed. 


4. The term “member of the industry” includes anyone en- 
gaged in the industry as defined, either as an employer or on 
his own behalf. 


5. The terms “Act” and “Administrator” as used herein 
shall mean respectively Title I of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act and the Administrator for Industrial Recovery 


ArTICLE III—Hovurs 


1. No employee shall be permitted to work in excess of forty 
(40) hours in any one week, or eight (8) hours in any twenty- 
four (24) hour period, except that due to seasonal peak de- 
mand periods, with the approval of the Administrator, an ag- 
gregate of ninety-six (96) hours per year in excess of the 
maximum shall be allowed provided, however, that time and 
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one-third shall be paid for all hours per week over forty (40). 

2. The maximum hours fixed in the foregoing shall not apply: 
to executives and employees in managerial capacities who now 
receive thirty-five dollars ($35.00) per week or more; nor to 
outside salesmen; nor to emergency repair crews while en- 
gaged in emergency repair work, involving breakdowns or pro- 
tection of life and property; provided, however, that emer- 
gency repair crews shall be paid one and one-half times their 
normal rate of pay for all hours in excess of forty (40) per 
week. 


ARTICLE I[V—WaAGES 


1. No employee in the Watch Case Manufacturing Industry 
shall be paid at less than the rate of fourteen dollars ($14.00) 
per week of forty (40) hours or thirty-five cents (35c) per 
hour. 

2. In the case of employees performing work for which they 
are paid per piece of work performed, the minimum pay which 
each member of the industry shall pay for such work shall 
not be less than thirty-five cents (35c) per hour of labor. This 
Article establishes a minimum rate of pay, regardless of 
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whether an employee is compensated on time rate, piecework 
performance, or other basis. 

3. It is the policy of the members of this industry to refrain 
from reducing the weekly rate of compensation of employees 
whose said rate of compensation is above the minimum rate 
established in this Article. As far as practicable the rates of 
compensation for various labor operations which receive more 
than the minimum shall be equitably adjusted, due account 
being taken of the number and extent of such downward ad- 
justments as may have been made in any individual case prior 
to May 1, 1933, as well as of the number and extent of such 
upward adjustments as may have been made subsequent to 
that date. Within thirty (30) days each manufacturer shall 
report to the Administrator through the Code Authoriy all re- 
adjustments of wage rates made in accordance with this section. 


4. Female employees performing substantially the same work 
as male employees shall receive the same rates of pay as male 
emplovees. 


ARTICLE V—GENERAL LABOR PROVISIONS 


1. No person under sixteen (16) years of age shall be em- 
ployed in the industry, nor anyone under eighteen (18) years 
of age at operations or occupations which are hazardous in 
nature or detrimental to health. The Code Authority shall sub- 
mit to the Administrator before January 1, 1934, a list of such 
occupations. In any State an employer shall be deemed to have 
complied with this provision if he shall have on file a certifi- 
cate or permit duly issued by the authority in such State em- 








powered to issue employment or age certificates or permits, 
showing that the employee is of the required age. 

2. In compliance with Section 7 (a) of the Act, it is provided: 

(a) Employees shall have the right to organize and bargain 
collectively, through representatives of their own choosing, and 
shall be free from the interference, restraint, or coercion of 
employers of labor, or their agents, in the designation of such 
representatives or in self-organization or in other concerted 
activities for the purpose of collective bargaining or other 
mutual aid or protection. 

(b) No employee and no one seeking employment shall be 
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required as a condition of employment to join any company 
union or to refrain from joining, organizing, or assisting a 
labor organization of his own choosing; and 

(c) Employers shall comply with the maximum hours of 
labor, minimum rates of pay, and other conditions of employ- 
ment approved or prescribed by the President. 

3. Within each State this Code shall not supersede any laws 
of such State imposing more stringent requirements on em- 
ployers regulating the age of employees, wages, hours of 
work, or general working conditions than under this Code. 

4. Employers shall not reclassify employees or duties of oc- 
cupations performed by employees so as to defeat the purposes 
of the Act. 


5. Each employer shall post in conspicuous places full copies 
of this Code. 


6. On and after the effective date of this Code all home work 
shall be prohibited. 

7. No employee shall be permitted to work for a_ total num- 
ber of hours in excess of the number of hours prescribed, 
whether he be employed by one or more employers. 


8. If any employer in the Watch Case Manufacturing In- 
dustry is also an employer of labor in any other industry, the 
provisions of this Code shall apply to and affect only that part 
of the business of such employer which is included in the 
Watch Case Manufacturing Industry. 


ARTICLE VI—ADMINISTRATION 


To further effectuate the policies of the Act, a Code Au- 
thority is hereby established to cooperate with the Adminis- 
trator in the administration of this Code. 


SECTION 1. Organization and Constitution of Code Authority. 


—(a) The Code Authority shall consist of five members of the 
Industry, or such other number as may, be approved from time 
to time by the Administrator, to be chosen by a fair method 
of selection, approved by the Administrator. The Adminis- 
trator, at his discretion, may appoint not more than three ad- 
ditional members, without vote and without compensation from 
the industry, to represent the Administrator and to serve for 
such time as he may designate. 

(b) The National Watch Case Manufacturers’ Association 
shall be the agency under the Code Authority for administer- 
ing the provisions of this Code. This Association or any other 
industrial association directly or indirectly participating in the 
selection or activities of the Code Authority shall submit to 
the Administrator true copies of its articles of association, by- 


’ ministrator may designate; 
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laws, regulations, and any amendments when made ther 
together with such other information as to membership, orgap. 
ization, and activities as the Administrator may deem neces. 
sary to effectuate the purposes of the Act. 


(c) In order that the Code Authority shall at all times be 
truly representative of the industry and in other respects com. 
ply with the provisions of the Act, the Administrator may pro. 
vide such hearings as he may deem proper; and thereafter jf 
he shall find that the Code Authority is not truly representa. 
tive or does not in other respects comply with the provisions 
of the Act, may require an appropriate modification in the 
method of selection of the Code Authority. 


(d) No inequitable restrictions on admission to membership 
in the National Watch Case Manufacturers’ Association or 
any other trade association or organized group, participating 
in the activities of the Code Authority shall be imposed, and 
any member of the industry shall be eligible for membership 
in any such trade association or organized group upon com- 
pliance with the provisions of the bylaws relating to member- 
ship, provided that any person applying for such membership 
shall, in addition to the payment of such dues as are imposed 
and paid by all other members, accept a reasonable and 
equitable share of the expenses of administration. Such mem- 
bers of the industry who do not choose to become members of 
any trade association or organized group may participate in 
the activities of the Code Authority as herein provided by 
paying to the Code Authority such proportionate part of the 
expenses of administration as the Code Authority, subject to 
the Administrator’s approval, shall prescribe as fair and 
equitable. 

Sec. 2. Powers and Duties—The Code Authority shall have 
the following further powers and duties, the exercise of which 
shall be reported to the Administrator and shall be subject to 
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his right, on review, to disapprove any action taken by the 
Code Authority. 

(a) To insure the execution of the provisions of this Code 
and provide for the compliance of the industry with the pro- 
visions of the Act. 


(b) To adopt bylaws and rules and regulations for its pro- 
cedure and for the administration and enforcement of the 
Code. 


(c) To obtain from members of the industry such informa- 
tion and reports as are required for the administration of the 
Code and to provide for submission by members of such in- 
formation and reports as the Administrator may deem neces- 
sary for the purposes recited in Section 3 (a) of the Act, 
which information and reports shall be submitted by members 
to such administrative and/or government agencies as the Ad- 
provided that nothing in this 
Code shall relieve any member of the industry of any existing 
obligations to furnish reports to any government agency. No 
individual reports shall be disclosed to any other member of 
the industry or any other party except to such governmental 
agencies as may be directed by the Administrator. 

(d) To regulate the disposal of distress, obsolete and/or 
discontinue merchandise in a way to secure the protection of 
the owners and to promote sound conditions in the Industry. 


Sec. 3. For the purpose of administering the provisions of this 
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Code, the Code Authority, by its duly authorized representa- 
tives, not engaged in the Industry, shall have access to any and 
all statistical data that may be furnished in accordance with 
the provisions of this Code, and wherever such representatives 
may discover supporting facts indicating a violation of this 
Code, they shall furnish any and all statistical data pertaining 
to such violation to the Code Authority and the Administrator. 


ARTICLE VII—TRaADE PRACTICES 


The following practices constitute unfair methods of compe- 
tition and are prohibited: 

Section 1. To sell or offer for sale any product of the in- 
dustry below cost, as determined by an adequate cost account- 
ing system to be formulated by the Code Authority and ap- 
proved by the Administrator. However, any member of the 
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industry shall be permitted to sell below cost when necessary 
to meet the competitive price of a lower cost producer. 

Sec. 2. To manufacture any merchandise so as to simulate 
obsolete and/or discontinued merchandise, and to sell or offer 
to sell the same in such a manner as to frustrate the spirit of 
this Code. Provided that any actually obsolete and/or discon- 
tinued merchandise may be sold at less than cost; such sales to 
be reported to the Code Authority within five days of the date 
thereof giving the quantity and price, together with any perti- 
nent facts requested by the Code Authority. 

Sec. 3. No member of the industry shall give, permit to be 
given, or directly offer to give, anything of value for the pur- 
pose of influencing or rewarding the action of any employee, 
agent, or representative of another in relation to the business 
of the employer of such employee, the principal of such agent, 
or the represented party, without the knowledge of such em- 
ployer, principal, or party. Commercial bribery provisions 
shall not be construed to prohibit free and general distribution 
of articles commonly used for advertising except so far as such 
articles are actually used for commercial bribery as hereinabove 
defined. 

Sec. 4. The making, or causing, or knowingly permitting to 
be made or published, any false, substantially inaccurate, or 
deceptive statement, by way of advertisement or otherwise, 
whether concerning the grade, quality, quantity, substance, 
character, nature, origin, size, finish or preparation of any 
product of the industry; or the credit terms, values, policies, or 
services of any member of the industry, or otherwise, tending 
to mislead or deceive customers or prospective customers. 


Sec. 5. The imitation of the trade marks, trade names, slo- 
gans, original designs, or brands, or other marks of identifica- 
tion of competitors, having the tendency and capacity to mis- 
lead or deceive purchasers or prospective purchasers. 

Sec. 6. To make and supply exclusive models without in- 
cluding in the invoice as a separate item, the cost of any dies 
and tools especially made for the production. 

Sec. 7. To supply, without charge, crystals, straps, bracelets, 
crowns, bows, pendants or other parts; or to repair without 
charge except for manufacturing defects, worn cases, crystals, 
straps, bracelets, or parts. 

Sec. 8. To disseminate, publish, or circulate any false or mis- 
leading information relative to the conditions of employment 
of any member or to any product or price for any product of 
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any member of the industry, or the credit standing or ability of 
any member thereof to perform any work, or manufacture 
or produce any product. 

Sec. 9. To make or give any guaranty of protection in any 
form against advance or decline in the market price of any 
product. 

Sec. 10. To grant secret payments or allowances of rebates, 
refunds, commissions, credits, or unearned discounts, whether 
in the form of money or otherwise, or to grant any secret ex- 
tension to certain purchasers of special services or privileges 
not extended to all purchasers on like terms and conditions. 

Sec. 11. To ship goods, except samples, on consignment or 
memorandum. 

Sec. 12. To sell on terms greater than two (2) percent tenth 
(10th) of month following, next sixty (60) days. 


ArtTicLe VIII—STANDARDS 


1. No member of the Industry shall manufacture, sell, or offer 
for sale, any watch case, on the outside surface of which he 
has not indelibly and legibly stamped in some visible place 
his name or duly registered trade mark, accompanied by a 
quality mark equally indelible and legible, in accordance with 
the following standards and conditions. 


(a) No watch case may be stamped, tagged, or described 
with the word “Quality” or with any other words or form of 
words denoting “quality,” other than with one of the six spe- 
cific quality marks as follows: 

(1) No watch case may be stamped, tagged, or described 
with the quality mark “Platinum” unless every part of said 
case, free from solder, and excepting the crown, shall consist 
of at least 985/1000th parts of platinum, iridium, palladium, 
ruthenium, rhodium and/or osmium, and unless in addition 
the entire watch case, exclusive of the crown, shall consist of 
at least 950/1000th parts of pure platinum. In no case may 
the word “Platinum” be abbreviated. 

(2) No watch case may be stamped, tagged, or described 
with the quality mark “Solid Gold” unless accompanied by its 
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proper karat mark, and unless every part of the case, free 
from solder, shall assay in actual fineness, within three one- 
thousandth (3/1000th) parts of the fineness indicated by said 
karat mark; and unless in addition, the entire case exclusive 
of the crown, shall assay within one half karat fineness of the 
fineness indicated by said karat mark. In no case may the 
words “Solid Gold” be abbreviated. 

(3) No watch case may be stamped, tagged, or described 
with the quality mark “Sterling” unless every part of the case, 
free frem solder, shall assay nine hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sandths (925/1000th) pure silver with a tolerance of four one- 
thousandths (4/1000th), and unless in addition, the entire watch 
case exclusive of the crown, shall assay nine hundred and 
twenty-five one-thousandths (925/1000th) pure sliver, with a 
tolerance of ten one-thousandths (10/1000th). In no case may 
the word “Sterling” be abbreviated. 

(4) No watch case may be stamped, tagged, or described 
with the quality mark “Gold Filled” unless accompanied by 
its proper karat mark, and unless the sheet of gold affixed, 
brazed or fused to the outer surface of the back, center, lugs, 














open face bezel, pendant, crown, and bow, shall be three one- 
thousandths (3/1000th) of an inch in thickness as a minimum; 
and unless the sheet of gold affixed, brazed, or fused to the 
inner surface of the back, the inner and outer surfaces of the 
cap, and the outer surface of the hunting bezel, shall be one 
one-thousandth (1/1000th) of an inch in thickness as a mini- 
mum. In no case may the words “Gold Filled” be abbreviated. 


(5) No watch case may be stamped, tagged or described with 
the quality mark “Rolled Gold Plate” unless accompanied by 
its proper karat mark, and unless the sheet of gold affixed, 
brazed or fused to the outer surface of the back, center, lugs, 
open face bezel, pendant, crown and bow, shall be one and 
one-half thousandths (144/1000th) of an inch in thickness as 
a minimum. In no case may the words “Rolled Gold Plate” be 
abbreviated. 


(6) No manufacturer shall make or offer for sale any watch 
vase which does not contain Platinum, Gold, or Silver in quan- 
tity as determined by the Code Authority, unless he shall stamp 
the words “Base Metal” legibly and indelibly on the outside 
surface of said watch case, as provided in the first paragraph 
of this Article. In no case may the words “Base Metal” be 
abbreviated. 

2. The Quality marks “Solid Gold,” “Gold Filled” and 
“Rolled Gold Plate” shall be accompanied in every instance 
with the proper karat mark; provided, however, that no watch 
case may be stamped with any such quality mark, unless it shall 
be of a quality of 10 karat fineness or greater. Such marks 
shall mean that the gold employed in all component parts of 
such watch case is of the fineness so stamped. 

3. For the purpose of determining the legitimate use of spe- 
cific trade names or marks on or in connection with watch 
cases of any given quality, each manufacturer shall file with 
the Code Authority a complete list of trade names or marks 
specifying in each case the grade or quality of the cases on 














which he proposes to stamp such names or marks; and the Code 
Authority, with the approval of the Administrator, shall de. 
cide as to the proper use of such names or marks. 

4. It is hereby specifically provided that watch cases com- 
pletely manufactured prior to the effective date of this Code 
shall be exempt from the provisions of this Article, provided 
that each member of the Industry shall, within thirty days after 
said effective date, certify under oath to the Code Authority, 
the number, type, markings, quality, and serial numbers, if 
any, of such complete watch cases as he has in finished stock 
on that date, and that sales of all such watch cases shall be 
reported monthly to the Code Authority, by the manufacturer, 
in detail, as to the date of sale, name of purchaser, number, 
type, markings, quality, and serial number, if any; and pro- 
vided further that unless stamped in compliance with the pro- 
visions of this Article, regardless of the date of its manufac- 
ture, no watch case shall be sold, or offered for sale, after July 
1, 1934, or such reasonable extension beyond said date as may 
be granted by the Administrator upon application therefor. 


ARTICLE IX—MObDIFICATION 


SECTION 1. This Code and all the provisions thereof are ex- 
pressly made subject to the right of the President, in accordance 
with the provisions of subsection (b) of Section 10 of the 
Act, from time to time to cancel or modify any order, approval, 
license, rule, or regulation issued under said Act. 

SEc. 2. This Code, except as to provisions required by the 
Act, may be modified or amended on the basis of experience 
or changes in circumstances, such modifications or amendments 
to be based upon application to the Administrator and such 
notice and hearing as he shall specify, and to become effective 
on approval of the President unless otherwise provided. 


ARTICLE X—MONOPOLIES 


SECTION 1. No provision of this Code shall be so applied as 
to permit monopolies or monopolistic practices, or to eliminate, 
oppress, or discriminate against small enterprises. 


ARTICLE XI—PRICE INCREASES 


SECTION 1. Whereas the policy of the Act to increase real pur- 
chasing power will be made more difficult of consummation if 
prices of goods and services increase as rapidly as wages, it 
is recognized that price increases, except such as may be re- 
quired to meet individual cost, should be delayed, but when 
made such increases should, so far as possible, be limited to 
actual additional increases in the seller’s costs. 

ARTICLE XII—EFFECTIVE DATE 


This Code shall become effective on the second Monday after 
its approval by the President. 


Receives Congratulations on Radio Address 


WasuHinctTon, D. C., Feb. 22.—Scores of telegrams 
were received at General Hugh S. Johnson’s office, con- 
gratulating him upon his radio speech of last night and 
pledging participation in the public meetings on N.R.A. 
affairs starting next Tuesday, and the national conference 
of Code Authorities and Code Committees opening 
March 5. 

The messages came from individual industrial leaders, 
officials of organized business and consumers’ groups and 
from ordinary citizens. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—The Proposed Code for the Clock Manufacturing Industry, as published herewith, has NOT been 

approved by the National Recovery Administration or signed by President Roosevelt. It merely reflects the proposal of 

the industry. The public hearing on this proposed code was held at Washington, D. C., before Deputy Administrator 
R. B. Paddock on January 24. It was submitted on September 1, 1933. 


ARTICLE I—DEFINITIONS 


Wherever used in this Code or in any schedule appertaining 
hereto, the terms hereinafter defined in this Article shall, unless 
the context shall otherwise clearly indicate, have the respective 
meanings hereinafter defined in this Article. The definition 
of any such term in the singular shall apply to the use of such 
term in the plural and vice versa. 

SECTION 1. The term “the President” means the President of 
the United States of America. 

Sec. 2. The term “the Industry” means and includes the busi- 
ness of producing and selling in the United States, for domestic 
consumption, clocks, timing mechanisms, clock-driven time 
switches, and watches having less than seven jewels, or parts 
therefor. 

Sec. 3. The term “member of the Industry’ means and in- 
cludes any person, firm, association, corporation, or receiver 
operating a plant or plants in the United States for the pro- 
duction of the articles covered in Article I, Section 2, hereof, 
except where such product is made as a minor part of other 
products by the producer thereof. 

Sec. 4. The term “the Code” means and includes this Code 
and all schedules annexed hereto as originally approved by the 
President and all amendments hereof and thereof as made here- 
after as provided in Article X. 

Sec. 5. Except as otherwise required by the provisions of Ar- 
ticle IX, Section 3, the term “subscriber to the Code” means 
any member of the Industry who shall have become a subscriber 
to the Code, as provided hereinafter in Article III, Section 3. 

Sec. 6. The term “the Association” means Clock Manufac- 
turers Association of America, a trade association. 

Sec. 7. The term “Administrative Agency” means the Clock 
Manufacturers Association of America. 

Sec. 8. The term “the Secretary” means the Secretary of the 
Association at the time in office. 

“Sec. 9. The term “the Treasurer” means the Treasurer of the 
Association at the time in office. 

Sec. 10. The term “unfair practice’ means and includes any 
act described as an unfair practice in Schedule C annexed hereto. 

Sec. 11. Wherever used in the Code with reference to the 
Industry or any mmber of the Indygtry or any subscriber to the 
Code, unless the context shall otherwise clearly indicate, 

(a) the term “products” means and includes all articles 
covered in Article I, Section 3, hereof; 
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(b) the term “plant” means only a plant for the production 
of one or more products of the Industry; 

(c) the term “prices” includes only prices for products pro- 
duced in the Industry; 

(d) the term “wages” includes only wages for labor per- 
formed in the Industry; 

(e) the term “labor” means only labor performed in the In- 
dustry; 

(f) the term “hours of labor” or hours of work” includes only 
hours of labor or hours of work in the Industry; 

(g) the term “employee” means only an employee in the In- 
dustry; 

(h) the term “learners” means any employees who shall not 
have worked more than two months on the general class of 
work on which employed; 

(i) the term “casual employee” means any temporary em- 
ployee whose term of employment is not expected to be per- 
manent. No casual employee shall be considered as such after 
regular employment for a period of four weeks; 

(j) the term “apprentice” means any employee engaged in 
learning an art or trade and whose compensation is regulated 
by the consideration of the instruction given him; 

(k) the term “cost to the seller” means the total manufac- 
turing cost plus a reasonable percentage to cover Administra- 
tive, Selling, and General expense to be determined for each 
member of the Industry by a recognized firm of certified public 
accountants, appointed by the Administrative Agency; and 

(1) the term “regular trade” means any wholesaler, retailer, 
or premium house engaged in the distribution of the products 
of the Industry to, the ultimate consumer. 

Sec. 12. The term “the National Industrial Recovery Act” 
means the Industrial Recovery Act as approved by the Presi- 
dent June 16, 1933. 

Sec. 13. The term “the effective date of the Code” means 
the second Monday after the date on which the Code shall 
have been approved by the President pursuant to the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. 


ARTICLE []—PuRPOSE OF THE CODE 


SECTION 1. The Code is adopted pursuant to Title I of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. 
Sec. 2. The purpose of the Code is to effectuate the policy of 








‘Vitle I of the National Industrial Recovery Act in so far as it 
is applicable to the Industry. 


ARTICLE III—SUBSCRIPTION TO THE CODE 


SECTION 1. It is of the essence of the Code that all members 
of the Industry who shall comply with the provisions of the 
Code shall be entitled to participate in its benefits upon the 
terms and conditions set forth in the Code. 

Sec. 2. Any member of the Industry is eligible to subscribe 
to the Code. 

Sec. 3. Any member of the Industry desiring to subscribe to 
the Code may do so by signing and delivering to the Secretary 
a letter substantially in the form set forth in Schedule A an- 
nexed hereto. Any member of the industry may become a mem- 
ber of the Association by agreeing to abide by the rules thereof, 
and to accept a proper share of the cost and responsibility 
therefor. 

Sec. 4. The rules and regulations in respect to meetings of 
subscribers to the Code shall be as set forth in Schedule B an- 
nexed hereto. 


ArTicLE 1V—Hours oF Lasor, RATES OF PAY, AND OTHER 
CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


SECTION 1. Pursuant to subsection (a) of Section 7 of the Na- 
tional Industry Recovery Act and so long as the Code shall 
be in effect, the subscribers to the Code shall be subject to 
the following conditions: 

(a) That employees shall have the right to organize and 
bargain collectively through representatives of their own choos- 
ing, and shall be free from the interference, restraint, or coer- 
cion of employers of labor or their agents, in the designation 
of such representatives or in self-organization or in other con- 
certed activities for the purpose of collective bargaining or 
other mutual aid or protection; 

(b) that no employee and no one seeking employment shall 
be required as a condition of employment to join any company 
union or to refrain from joining, organizing, or assisting a 
labor organization of his own choosing; 

(c) that employers shall comply with the maximum hours 
of labor, minimum rates of pay, and other conditions of em- 
ployment approved or prescribed by the President. 

Without in any way attempting to qualify or modify, by in- 
terpretation, the foregoing requirements of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, employers in this Industry may exercise their 
right to select, retain, or advance employees on the basis of 
individual merit, without regard to their membership or non- 
membership in any organization. 

Sec. 2. The members of the Industry agree that they will 
not knowingly employ or have in their employ any children 
under sixteen years of age. 

Sec. 3. (a) Working Hours—The members of the Industry 
agree that factory employees (excluding supervisory staff and 
all employees engaged in the preparation, care, and maintenance 
of plant and machinery and facilities of and for production) 
shall work not more than 45 hours in any one week, and not 
more than 40 hours per week averaged semiannually from the 
effective date of the Code, and shall work not more than six 
days in any one week. Office and salaried employees receiving 
less than $35.00 per week shall work not more than 48 hours 
in any one week and not more than 40 hours per week aver- 
aged semiannually from the effective date of the Code, and shall 
work not more than six days in any one week. 

(b) Wages—The members of the Industry agree that no 
hourly wages shall be paid to factory employees (excluding 
supervisory staff and all employees engaged in the preparation, 
care, and maintenance of plant and machinery and facilities of 
and for production) that will yield to the wage earner less than 


the following amounts: 
In cities of 
less than 


In cities of In cities of 


500,000 pop- 500,000 but 250,000 pop- 
ulation .or over 250,000 ulation or 
over population under 
Male employees 21 years of age 
OL” SAR ee eee 38¢ perhr. 36%¢perhr. 35¢ perhr. 
Female employees and male em- 
ployees under 21 years of 
Se. i-ceab es 555 600seebees oe 33¢ perhr. 31%¢perhr. 30¢ perhr. 


The wage differential provided herein is based on the nature 
of the work performed, and is not due to sex discrimination. 
In the case of employees (not including apprentices and 
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learners) performing work for which they are paid per piece 
of work performed the minimum rate of pay which each syb- 
scriber to the Code shall pay for such work shall be suff- 
cient to produce, at the average rate of performance of such 
work at the time prevailing at the plant of such subscriber 
where such work is performed, not less than the minimum rate 
of pay per hour provided in the Code. 

For all office and salaried employees receiving less than $35.00 
per week, the subscribers to the Code agree to pay not less than 
at the rate of $15.00 per week in any city of over 500,000 popula- 
tion, nor less than at the rate of $14.50 per week in any city 
of between 250,000 and 500,000 population, nor less than at 
the rate of $14.00 per week in any city under 250,000 population. 
The population for the purpose of this agreement shall be de- 
termined by reference to the 1930 Federal census. 

Male and female employees under 18 years of age, learners, 
casual and infirm employees, may be paid not less than 80% 
of such minimum wages, but the total amount paid to such male 
and female employees under 18 years of age, learners, and 
casual employees, shall not exceed in any calendar month 5% 
of the total amount paid by such employer to all employees 
covered by the provisions of this paragraph. 

For all office and salaried employees receiving less than $35.00 
per week, and for all factory employees, the wages per hour 
prevailing on July 1, 1933, shall be equitably adjusted, pro- 
vided, however, that nothing in the foregoing shall be con- 
strued as to require any subscriber to the Code to pay a higher 
rate than other industries subject to some other Code pay in 
the same locality in which each subscriber is situated to em- 
ployees doing substantially the same class or kind of labor. 


ARTICLE V.—ADMINISTRATION OF THE CODE 


SECTION 1. The administration of the Code shall be under 
the direction of the Administrative Agency. The Administra- 
tive Agency shall have all the powers and duties conferred 
upon it by the Code and generally all such other powers and 
duties as shall be necessary or proper to enable it to fully 
administer the provisions of the Code and to effectuate its 
purpose. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary shall act as Secretary under the Code. 
Under the direction of the Administrative Agency, he shall 
keep all books (except books of account) and records under 
the Code and shall collect, file, and collate all statistics and 
other information required by the Administrative Agency for 
the proper administration of the Code. 

Sec. 3. ‘The Treasurer shall act as Treasurer under the Code. 
Under the direction of the Administrative Agency, he shall have 
custody of, and have charge of the disposition of, all funds 
collected under the Code; and he shall keep proper books of 
account showing the collection and disposition thereof. 

Sec. 4. The Administrative Agency shall have power from 
time to time (a) to appoint and remove, and to fix the com- 
pensation of, all such other officers and employees and all such 
accountants, attorneys, and experts, as said Administrative 
Agency shall deem necessary or proper for the purpose of ad- 
ministering the Code, and (b) to fix the compensation of the 
Secretary and the Treasurer for their services in acting under 
the Code. 

Sec. 5. The expense of administering the Code shall be borne 
by the subscribers thereto. The Administrative Agency may 
from time to time make such assessments on account of such 
expenses against the subscribers to the Code as it shall deem 
proper and such assessments shall be payable as such Adminis- 
trative Agency shall specify. The part of such expenses which 
shall be assessed against each subscriber to the Code shall bear 
the same relation to the total thereof as the number of votes 
which, pursuant to the provisions of the Code, such subscriber 
might cast at a meeting of the subscribers thereto held at the 
time of any such assessment, shall bear to the total number of 
votes that might be cast thereat by all the then subscribers 
to the Code. 

Sec. 6. The subscribers to the Code recognize that questions 
of public interests are or may be involved in its administra- 
tion. Accordingly representatives of the administration shall 
be given full opportunity such times as shall be reasonably 
convenient to discuss with the administrative agency, any mat- 
ters relating to the administration of the Code, and to attend 
meetings of the administrative agency, at which action on any 
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such matters shall be undertaken and to make recommendations 
as to methods or measures of administering the Code. Due 
notice of all such meetings of administrative agency shall be 
given to such representatives of the administration. 

The administrative agency, acting directly or through com- 
mittees appointed by it, shall give due consideration to all re- 
quests, suggestions, or recommendations made by such repre- 
sentatives of the administration, and render every possible as- 
sistance to such representatives in obtaining full information 
concerning the operation and administration of the Code. To 
the end that the President may be fully advised regarding such 
operation or administration through reports that may be made 
by him from time to time to such representatives; and to the 
end that the President may be assured that the Code and the 
administration thereof do not promote or permit monopolies or 
monopolistic practices, or eliminate or oppress small enter- 
prises, or operate to discriminate against them and to provide 
adequate protection of consumers, competitors, employees, and 
others concerned and that they are in furtherance of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act. 


ArTICLE VI—UNFAIR PRACTICES 


For all purposes of the Code, the acts described in Schedule C 
annexed hereto shall constitute unfair practices. Such unfair 
practices and all other practices which shall be declared to be 
unfair practices by any amendment to the Code adopted here- 
after and at the time in effect shall be deemed to be unfair 
methods of competition in commerce within the meaning of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act as amended, and the using or 
employing of any of them shall be deemed to be a violation of 
the Code, and any member of the Industry which shall directly, 
or indirectly, through any officer, employee, agent, or representa- 
tive use or employ any of such unfair practices, shall be guilty 
of a violation of the Code. 


ARTICLE VII—REPORTS AND STATISTICS 


SECTION 1. Each subscriber to the Code agrees to furnish, at 
the request of the Administrative Agency, to the Secretary from 
time to time such information concerning the production, ship- 
ments, sales, and unfilled orders of such subscriber and the 
hours of labor, rates of pay, and other conditions of employment 
at the plant or plants of such subscriber, and such other informa- 
tion as the Administrative Agency shall deem necessary or 
proper in order to effectuate the purpose of the Code and the 
policy of Title I of the National Industrial Recovery Act. The 


Administrative Agency may require that any or all information . 


furnished be sworn to or otherwise certified or authenticated 
as it shall prescribe. Failure of any subscriber to the Code 
promptly to furnish to the Secretary information required by 
the Administrative Agency and substantially in the form pre- 
scribed by it, shall constitute a violation of the Code. 

Sec. 2. Any or all information furnished to the Secretary by 
any subscriber to the Code shall be subject to checking for the 
purpose of verification by an examination of the books and ac- 
counts and records of such subscriber by a certified public 
accolintant or certified public accountants designated and em- 
ployed by the Administrative Agency and shall be so checked 
for such purpose, if the Administrative Agency shall require 
it. The cost of each such examination shall be treated as an 
expense of administering the Code; provided, however, that 
if upon such examination any information furnished the Ad- 
ministrative Agency shall be shown to have been incorrect in 
any material respect, such cost shall be paid by the subscriber 
to the Code which furnished such incorrect information. 
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Sec. 3. Any information furnished to the Secretary in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Code is of a confidential 
character shall be treated by him as confidential and no pub- 
lication thereof to anyone or in any manner shall be made other 
than in combination with similar information furnished by other 
subscribers to the Code, in which case the publication shall be 
made only in such manner as will avoid the disclosing separately 


of such confidential information. Information shall not be 
furnished to anyone by the Secretary except by direction of the 
Administrative Agency. 

Sec. 4. Every subscriber to the Code shall maintain a system 
of accounting and cost keeping in sufficient detail so that com- 
parable statistics and costs may be obtained from all subscribers 
for the purpose of administering the provisions of the Code. 


ARTICLE VIII—VIOLATIONS 


Any violation of any provi: -n of *he Code by any member 
of the Industry shall constitute _ viv..tion of the Code by such 
member. 

ARTICLE [IX—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


SECTION 1. Any notice, demand, or request required or per- 
mitted to be given to or made upon any subscriber to the Code 
shall be sufficiently given if mailed postage prepaid addressed 
to such subscriber at the address of such subscriber on file with 
the Secretary. A waiver in writing signed by any subscriber 
to the Code of any such notice, demand, or request, and deliv- 
ered to the Secretary, shall be deemed to be the equivalent of a 
notice, demand, or request duly given or made, whether or not 
such waiver was signed and delivered before the time when 
such notice, demand, or request was required or permitted to 
be given or made. 

Sec. 2. Nothing contained in the Code shall be deemed to 
constitute the subscribers to the Code partners for any purpose. 
None of the subscribers to the Code shali be liable in any man- 
ner to anyone for any act of any other subscriber to the Code 
or for any act of the Administrative Agency, the Treasurer, 
or the Secretary of any committee, officer, or employee appointed 
under the Code. None of the members of the Administrative 
Agency or of any committee appointed under the Code, nor the 
Treasurer, nor the Secretary, nor any officer or employee 
appointed under the Code, shall be liable to anyone for any 
action or omission to act under the Code, except for his wilful 
misfeasance or nonfeasance. Nothing contained in the Code 
shall be deemed to confer upon anyone other than a subscriber 
to the Code any right, claim, or demand whatsoever against 
any subscriber to the Code or against any member of the Admin- 
istrative Agency or of any committee appointed under the Code 
or against the Treasurer or the Secretary or any officer or 
employee appointed under the Code. 

Sec. 3. To the extent required or permitted by or under the 
provisions of Title I of the National Industrial Recovery Act 
the provisions of the Code shall apply to and be binding upon 
every member of the Industry, whether or not such member 
shall be a subscriber to the Code. To the extent that it shall be 
necessary or proper in order to effectuate the purpose of the 
Code, the term “subscriber to the Code” wherever used in the 
Code shall be deemed to mean a member of the Industry, but 
no member of the Industry which shall not also be a subscriber 
to the Code shall be entitled to vote at any meeting of the sub- 
scribers to the Code or to any other right, power or privilege 
provided in the code for the subscribers thereto. 

Sec. 4. The Administrative Agency shall from time to time 
interpret and construe the provisions of the Code. Any inter- 
pretation or construction placed upon the Code by 75% of the 











voting power of the Administrative Agency shall be final and 
conclusive upon all subscribers to the Code. 

Sec. 5. Pursuant to subsection (b) of Section 10 of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, the President may from time to time 
cancel or modify any order, approval, license, rule or regulation 
issued under Title I of said act. 

Sec. 6. By presenting the Code, the Association and others 
assenting hereto do not thereby consent to any modifications 
thereof and each reserves the right to object individually or 
jointly to any modified code. 

Sec. 7. All products, materials, parts or accessories manu- 
factured by members of the Industry for use by members of the 
Industry in their own production, or for sale to other members 
of the Industry for use or in production of the products of the 
Industry shall be subject to the provisions of the Code. 

Sec. 8. If any member of the Industry is also a member of any 
other Industry, the provisions of the Code shall apply to and 
affect only that part of this business which is included in the 
Industry, as defined in Article I, Section 3, hereof. 

Sec. 9. To further effectuate the policies of the Act, the Ad- 
ministrative Agency will cooperate with the Administrator as 
a plannning and fair practice agency for the Industry. Such 
Agency may from time to time, subject to the approval of the 
subscribers to the Code as provided in Article 10 hereafter, 
present to the Administrator recommendations based on condi- 
tions in the Industry as they may develop from time to time 
which will tend to effectuate the operation of the provisions of 
- the Code and the policy of the National Industrial Recovery Act. 

Sec. 10. No provision in this Code shall be construed to im- 
pair or waive the constitutional rights of any subscriber to the 
Code. 

ARTICLE X—AMENDMENTS 


The Code may be amended at any time in the manner herein- 
after provided. The changing of any schedule hereto or the 
addition hereto of any new schedule shall constitute an amend- 
ment to the Code. All amendments shall be proposed by the 
Administrative Agency by vote of the majority of the members 
thereof. Each amendment so proposed shall be submitted to a 
meeting of the subscribers to the Code which shall be called for 
such purpose upon notice given in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Code. If at such meeting, subscribers to the Code 
having the right to cast at least 75% of all the votes that might 
be cast at such meeting if all the subscribers to the Code were 
present thereat, shall vote in favor of the adoption of such 
amendment, such amendment shall be submitted by the Admin- 
istrative Agency to the President for approval, if approval 
thereof by him shall then be required by law. Every such 
amendment shall take effect as a part of the Code upon the 
adoption thereof by the subscribers to the Code as above pro- 
vided and the approval thereof by the President, if approval 
thereof by him shall be required as aforesaid. 


ARTICLE XI—TERMINATION 


The Code shall continue in effect for a period of 90 days after 
the effective date of the Code and thereafter until June 16, 1935, 
unless sooner terminated as hereinafter provided. It may be 
terminated at any time after the expiration of said 90-day period 
by the same action by subscribers to the Code as is heretofore 
provided for the amendment thereof in Article X. When so 
terminated, all obligations and liabilities under the Code shall 
cease, except those for unpaid assessments theretofore made 
in accordance with the provisions of the Code. 
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SCHEDULE B 


RULES AND REGULATIONS IN RESPECT TO MEETINGS OF SUBSCRingRg 
TO THE CODE 


SecTION 1. A meeting of subscribers to the Code may be called 
and held at any time by order of the Administrative Agency, or 
by any officer of the Association, or by subscribers to the Code 
having the right to cast-at least 50% of all the votes that might 
be cast at such meeting if all the subscribers to the Code were 
present thereat, on not less than five days’ written notice to each 
subscriber, stating the time and place of such meeting and the 
purpose thereof. 

Sec. 2. At each meeting of the subscribers to the Code each 
subscriber thereto shall be entitled to the number of votes com. 
puted on the basis of net annual dollar sales of the products of 
the Industry for the previous calendar year, as follows: 


1 Vote for each $50,000 and fraction thereof up to $1,000, 
000; 

1 Vote for each $100,000 and fraction thereof from 
$1,000,000 to $2,000,000; and 

1 Vote for each $200,000 and fraction theréof in excess 
of $2,000,000; 


provided, further, that at any meeting of the subscribers, two 
or more of the four subscribers having the greatest number of 
votes, when voting together, shall not cast a majority vote on 
any issue, unless one or more subscribers, having the right to 
cast at least 10% of the total votes and not included among said 
four, shall vote with them. 

All questions as to the number of votes which each subscriber 
to the Code shall be entitled to cast at any meeting of the sub- 
scribers thereto shall be determined by the Secretary. Any 
subscriber to the Code may vote at meetings of. the subscribers 
to the Code by proxy in writing duly executed by such subscriber 
and filed with the Secretary. Any such proxy may be for a 
specified meeting or be a general proxy for any or all meetings 
that may be held until such proxy shall have been revoked by 
an instrument in writing duly executed by the subscriber to the 
Code which gave such proxy and filed with the Secretary. 

Src. 3. At each meeting of the subscribers to the Code, sub- 
scribers thereto having the right to cast at least 75% of all the 
votes that might be cast at such meeting, if all the subscribers 
to the Code were present thereat, shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business at such meeting. 


SCHEDULE C 


RELATING TO PRICES AND UNFAIR PRACTICES 


SECTION 1. Each subscriber to the Code shall, within ten days 
after the effective date of the Code, file with the Secretary a list 
showing the prices, with terms and discounts applicable thereto, 
for all his products sold to the regular trade. From and after 
the expiration of such ten days, all subscribers shall at all times 
maintain on file with the Secretary a list showing the prices, with 
terms and discounts applicable thereto, for all their products 
sold to the regular trade, and shall immediately furnish the Sec- 
retary with a copy of any revision thereof, and not less than7 
days in advance of the effective date of any downward revision 
thereof, in which case any subscriber may revise his prices, 
terms, or discounts to become effective on the same date. In- 
formation pertaining to prices, terms, and discounts furnished the 
Secretary shall be available to all or any subscribers to the Code 
producing competitive products. Prices, terms, and discounts thus 
obtained by subscribers to the Code shall be treated in confidence 
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and any disclosure of such information shall be deemed an 
unfair trade practice. — . 

Sec. 2. Every subscriber to the Code agrees that his terms of 
sale, and/or guarantee, and/or service code shall be no more 
favorable to the buyer than the uniform terms, and/or guaran- 
tees, and/or service code, which may be adopted by the Admin- 
istrative Agency. 

sec. 3. Every subscriber to the Code agrees that he will not 
sell or offer for sale any product of his manufacture at a price 
or upon such terms or conditions that will result in the purchaser 
paying for the goods received less than the cost to the seller, 
as defined in this Code, provided, however, that discontinued 
items, or inventories which must be converted into cash to meet 
emergency needs, may be disposed of in such manner and on 
such terms and conditions as the Administrative Agency may 
approve. It is provided further that selling below cost in order 
to meet existing prices of other subscribers to the Code on 
products of equivalent design, character, quality, or specifications 
shall not be deemed a violation of the Code, but in such cases 
sales shall be in conformity with the subscriber’s own price lists 
as filed with the Secretary. 

Sec. 4. For all purposes of this Code the following shall be 
considered unfair practices and constitute violations of the Code: 

(a) Making or promising to any purchaser, prospective pur- 
chaser, or dealer, or to any officer, employee, agent, or repre- 
sentative of any such purchaser, prospective purchaser, or dealer, 
any bribe or secret rebate. 

(b) Rendering or offering any valuable consideration to any 
purchaser, prospective purchaser, or dealer, unless fair compen- 
sation be paid therefor by such purchaser, prospective purchaser, 
or dealer. 


(c) Making a concession in the price of any product, directly 
or indirectly under the guise of an advertising allowance. 

(d) Dating of invoices more than three working days before 
or after date of shipment. 

(e) Selling or offering to sell, on consignment, except to a 
subsidiary company, or making any agreement with any pur- 
chaser, prospective purchaser, or dealer, as part of the terms 
of sale to accept the return of any unsold merchandise. 

(f) Unfairly imitating or simulating any design, style, mark, 
or brand newly developed or devised by any other member of 
the Industry. 

(g) Selling or offering for sale directly or indirectly by any 
means whatsoever, any product of the Industry covered by the 
price lists on file with the Secretary at a price or prices lower 
or at discounts greater or on more favorable terms of payment 
than those provided in the subscriber’s own price lists and dis- 
count sheets. : 

(h) Making any guarantees against increase in prices except 
within such limitations as may be approved by the Administra- 
tive Agency. 

(i) Making any rebates to purchasers against stocks on hand 
in the event of declines in prices, except within such limitations 
as may be approved by the Administrative Agency. 

(j) Selling or offering for sale to any purchaser at prices, 
terms, or discounts more favorable than those furnished to the 
Secretary for said purchaser’s trade classification. 

(k) Procuring, otherwise than with the consent of any sub- 
scriber to the Code, any information concerning the business 
of such subscriber which is properly regarded by it as a trade 
secret or confidential within its organization, other than informa- 
tion relating to a violation of any provision of the Code. 





National Code Conference March 5-8 


Wasuincton, D. C., Feb. 24—The Administration 
concentrated today on plans for the national code confer- 
ence to be held in this city March 5 to 8, and the pre- 
liminary public meetings on NRA affairs starting Febr. 
27. 

Every effort is being exerted to make the meetings ex- 
actly what President Roosevelt and General Hugh S. 
Johnson want them to be—genuinely frank and repre- 
sentative outpourings of public and industrial opinion on 
the work of the National Recovery Administration to 
date. 

Other branches of the government, national business 
organizations and the Code Authorities of many of the 
larger industries, are cooperating with the NRA in the 
effort to stir the country’s interest to the point that full 
advantage will be taken of the opportunity for a free and 
truly national airing of codes of fair competition, as they 
affect employers, employees and the general buying public. 

General Johnson today emphasized that: 

“The purpose of these meetings is to bring the indus- 
trial and labor organizations under NRA as near to per- 
fection and general satisfaction as possible with justice to 
all concerned.” 

Regarding the general conference of Code Authorities 
and- Code Committees, which undoubtedly will develop 
into the greatest gathering of American business leader- 
ship ever held, Generai Johnson pointed out: 

“The meeting of practically the whole of American 
industry through representatives and their discussion with 
government, labor and consumers’ representatives with a 
view to constructive national action in an emergency, was 
never before possible because of lack of organization. 
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Seven or eight million separate employers can no more 
act intelligently and in unison than a mob can. But the 
heads of five hundred organizations can act, under govern- 
mental control, as easily as a Congress can.” 

Letters went out today to all members of the six thou- 
sand local committees over the country that worked on 
the Blue Eagle campaign, calling them back into the har- 
ness to spread the story of what the Administration is 
seeking to do, and arouse public interest to the utmost. 

The committee in charge of arrangements for the code 
conference reported that registrations totaling more than 
1000 had been received up to noon yesterday. The last 
mail had brought 99 letters noting the intended appear- 
ance of members of various code authorities and code 
committees. 

In addition, it is anticipated that several hundred or- 
dinary, individual citizens will attend these meetings and 
give their views while hundreds or perhaps thousands more 
are expected to submit criticisms and suggestions in writ- 
ten form. It was particularly to the rank and file of con- 
sumers that General Johnson’s speech of Wednesday night 
was directed. He.stressed the desire for public coopera- 
tion and participation above all other aims. 

The public meetings and general code parley will so 
tax the facilities of the NRA that all code hearings 
scheduled for the period between Feb. 27 and March 8, 
inclusive, were ordered cancelled yesterday by General 
Johnson. This is to leave all Deputy Administrators and 
other officials free to devote their entire time and at- 
tention to receiving and studying the great mass of 
criticisms and suggestions that will be developed. New 
dates for the hearings will be announced later. 









Wasuincton, D. C.—The following is a preliminary 
draft of a supplemental Code of Fair Competition for 
the Wholesale Jewelry Trade. It is undoubtedly true 
that changes will be made following a public hearing. 


ArTICLE I 
PURPOSES 


To further effectuate the policies of Title I of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, the following provisions are estab- 
lished as a Supplemental Code of Fair Competition for the 
Wholesale Jewelry Trade to the Code of Fair Competition for 
the Wholesaling or Distributing Trade, as provided by Article 
VI, Section 1, (c) thereof, and, upon approval of the Admin- 
istrator, shall be binding upon every member of such Whole- 
sale Jewelry Trade. 


ArTICLE II 
DEFINITIONS 


Supplementing Article II of General Code. 


1. The term “General Code,” as used herein, shall be defined 
to mean the Code of Fair Competition for the Wholesaling or 
Distributing Trade. 

2. The term “Divisional Code,” as used herein, shall be 
defined to mean this Supplemental Code for the Wholesale 
Jewelry Trade. 

3. The term “General Code Authority,” as used herein, shall 
mean the General Code Authority authorized by Section 2 of 
Article VI of the Code of Fair Competition for the Wholesaling 
or Distributing Trade. 

4. The term “Divisional Code Authority,” as used herein, shall 
mean the Divisional Code Authority for the Wholesale Jewelry 
Trade, a division of the Wholesaling or Distributing Trade. 

5. (a) The terms “Wholesale” or “Distributor,” as used 
herein, shall be defined as any individual, partnership, associa- 
tion, corporation, or other firm, or a definitely organized divi- 
sion thereof, definitely organized to render and rendering a 
general distribution service, which buys and maintains at his 
or its place of business a stock of jewelry or men’s novelty 
jewelry, or watchmakers’ and jewelers’ supplies which it dis- 
tributes, and which through salesmen, advertising, and/or sales 
promotion devices, sells to retailers and/or to institutional, com- 
mercial, and/or industrial users, but which does not sell in 
significant amounts to ultimate consumers. 


(b) The term “The Trade,” as used herein, shall be de- 
fined to mean the business in which the wholesaler or distributor 
as defined in this supplemental code is engaged. 

(c) The term “Ultimate Consumer,” as used herein, shall 
be defined to mean “Ultimate Consumer” as defined in Article 
II of the General Code. 

(No concern shall claim qualification as a wholesaler by 

reason of the quantity or manner of its purchases. The 

nature of the selling methods and practices of distribution 
services rendered by a concern determine whether or not 
it is a wholesaler.) 

6. (a) The term “jewelry,” as used herein, shall mean dia- 
monds and other precious and semi-precious stones, pearls, 
cultured pearls, synthetic stones, and any imitations of any of 
these articles, articles for personal wear and adornment of any 
character whatsoever commonly and commercially known as 
“jewelry,” watches, clocks, silverware, goldware, and precious 
metalware of the platinum group, and wares plated with any 
of the precious metals. 

(b) The term “Men’s novelty jewelry,” as used herein, 
shall be defined to mean articles for the personal wear or 
adornment of men, made from base metals, roll-plated, precious 
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Preliminary Draft of Supplemental Code of Fair 
Competition for the Wholesale Jewelry Trade 








This is only a preliminary draft as prepared by 
officials of the National Recovery Administration 
following a two-day conference on Feb. 8 and 9 of 
representatives of different branches of the whole- 
sale trade in Washington, D.C. It is not a copy of 
the official text as it will be submitted to General 
Johnson for approval. It is simply a draft of the 
text that will be presented for discussion at a public 
hearing to be announced shortly. 








metals, and/or gold of a fineness less than ten karat, such as: 
Collar pins, tie pins, cuff links, collar buttons, studs, belt buckles, 
etc. 

(c) Definition of watchmakers’ and jewelers’ supplies to 
be furnished later. 

7. The term “memorandum,” as used herein, shall mean 
submitting merchandise to the customer for a specified time for 
approval or selection, the title to remain in the wholesaler or 
distributor until such selection has been made. 


8. The term “consignment,” as used herein, shall mean leavy- 
ing merchandise with a customer for an indefinite period, the 
title to remain in the wholesaler or distributor until such time 
as the retailer shall sell the merchandise. 

9. The term “guaranteed sale,” as used herein, shall be de- 
fined to mean a guarantee by the wholesaler or distributor that 
if the merchandise sold to the retailer is not re-sold by said 
retailer, the latter shall have the right to return said merchan- 
dise or any part thereof to the wholesaler or distributor for 
cash, credit, or exchange. 

10. The term “member of the trade,” as used herein, shall 
be defined to mean any wholesaler or distributor engaged in the 
trade. 


ArTICLE III 
ADMINISTRATION 


Supplementing Article VI, Section 2 and/or Section 5 of the 
General Code. 


1. The Divisional Code Authority shall be composed of 
twenty-one members, three of whom shall be representative 
of the Men’s Novelty Jewelry Trade, and eighteen of whom 
shall be representative of the following branches of the Jewel- 
ry Trade: Clocks, watches, watchmakers’ and jewelers’ sup- 
plies, diamond jewelry, silverware, etc., such representatives to 
be elected as hereinafter provided. 


2. The three representatives on the Divisional Code Author- 
ity elected by the Men’s Novelty Jewelry Trade shall be 
nominated in accordance with the By-Laws of the National 
Wholesale Men’s Novelty Jewelry Association, with the ap- 
proval of the Administrator, and shall be elected as hereinafter 
provided. 

3. There shall be formed a nominating committee for the 
above named branches of the general jewelry trade composed 
of three members; one to be selected by the National Whole- 
sale Jewelers’ Association; one by the American Wholesalers 
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and Gift Ware Association, and one by the Admin- 


Jewel ry 
istrator. 


4, (a) The nominating committee shall within ten days after 
the effective date of this Supplemental Code, prepare ballots, 
on which shall be listed eighteen (18) nominees for places on 
the Divisional Code Authority. The nominating committee, 
shall in selecting the nominees and preparing the ballots pro- 
ceed in such a manner as to insure that the several foregoing 
branches of the Jewelry Trade shall have proper representation. 

4, (b) The ballots prepared by the nominating committee 
shall contain, in addition to the names of the nominees selected 
by the committee, blank lines for the inclusion of the same 
number of additional names for each branch or trade, which 
may be filled in by any member of the trade voting for the 
Divisional Code Authority. Such ballots shall be mailed to 
each member of the jewelry trade ascertainable after diligent 
search by the nominating committee. Such ballots, in order 
to be counted, shall be postmarked by the voting member of 
the jewelry trade not more than fourteen days after being 
mailed by the nominating committee. 

5. The same procedure as set forth in Section 4, above, for 
the preparation of ballots, and the manner of election, shall 
govern the election of the three representatives of the Men’s 
Novelty Jewelry Trade. 

6. (a) Each ballot shall be accompanied by a definition of a 
Wholesale Jeweler, as defined in Article II, Section 5 (a) 
above, and, in order for any ballot to be counted, it shall be 
accompanied by a signed statement that the voting member 
comes within the terms of such definition, and shall also be 
accompanied by the following signed statement: 


“In consideration of signature by other members of this 
Trade/Industry to similar applications or certificates I 
(we) apply for Code Insignia for said trade/industry and I 
(we) am (are) complying with the Code of Fair Compe- 
tition for said trade industry and agree with the President 
of the United States to comply with said Code and to pay 
my (our) fair share of the expenses of administration of 
said Code. I (we) recognize that the Code Insignia is the 
property of the Government and subject to recall by the 
Administrator in case of violation of said Code and/or 
non-payment of my (our) fair share of the expenses of the 
administration thereof.” 

6. (b) The ballots shall be publicly opened and the votes 
tabulated by the nominating committee and the eighteen (18) 
nominees receiving a plurality vote shall be declared members 
of the Divisional Code Authority, the nine (9) members re- 
ceiving the highest number of votes shall serve two (2) years, 
or until such time as the Act expires if less than two years, 
and the remaining nine (9) shall serve one (1) year. 

6. (c) The ballots for members of the Divisional Code Au- 
thority representing the Men’s Novelty Jewelry Trade shall be 
prepared in accordance with the above provisions of Section 4 
and 6. The ballots shall be publicly opened and the votes 
tabulated by a member of that trade together with a repre- 
sentative of the Administration. The three (3) nominees 
receiving a plurality of votes shall be declared members of 
the Divisional Code Authority; the nominee receiving the 
greatest number of votes to serve two (2) years, or until such 


time as the Act expires, if less than two (2) years, and the 


other two (2) members to serve one (1) year. 

7. The successor to any member of the Divisional Code 
Authority shall be nominated and elected in accordance with a 
plan devised by the Divisional Code Authority subject to the 
approval of the Administrator, such member to be representa- 
tive of the various jewelry trades and the branches therein. 

8. (a) There shall be elected from the Divisional Code 
Authority, an executive committee composed of five (5) mem- 
bers of the Divisional Code Authority. The Administration 
members of the Divisional Code Authority shall function as 
members of the executive committee, to the same extent as they 
may on the Divisional Code Authority. 

8. (b) The executive committee shall have such powers and 
duties as may be fixed by the Divisional Code Authority, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Administrator. 

9. The Divisional Code Authority shall have the following 
duties and powers, in addition to those prescribed in the Gen- 
eral Code, subject to review by the Administrator. 
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(a) To appoint a trade practice committee, which shall 
meet with the trade practice committees appointed under 
such other Codes as may be related to the trade industry, 
for the purpose of formulating a fair trade practice to gov- 
ern the relationships between production and distribution 
employers under this Code and under such others, to the 
end that such fair trade practices may be proposed to the 
Administrator as an amendment to this code and such other 
codes. 

(b) To appoint a regional committee in each of such 
regions as the Divisional Code Authority may establish, 
to assist the Divisional Code Authority in administering 
the Code, provided however, that nothing herein shall 
relieve the Divisional Code Authority of its responsibilities 
as such. 

(c) To organize, elect officers, hire employees and per- 
form such other acts as may be necessary for the proper 
administration of the Code. 

10. Nothing contained in this Supplemental Code shall con- 
stitute the members of the Divisional Code Authority partners 
for any purpose nor shall any members of the Divisional Code 
Authority be liable in any manner to anyone for any act of 
any other member, officer, agent, or employee of the Divisional 
Code Authority. Nor shall any member of the Divisional Code 
Authority, exercising reasonable diligence in the conduct of 
his duties hereunder, be liable to anyone for any action, or 
omission to act, under this Supplemental Code, except for his 
own wilful misfeasance or non-feasance. 

11. If the Administrator shall determine that any action of 
the Divisional Code Authority or any agency thereof, may be 
unfair or unjust or contrary to the public interest, the Admin- 
istrator may require that such action be suspended to afford 
an opportunity for investigation of the merits of such action, 
and for further consideration by such Divisional Code Author- 
ity, or agency, pending final action, which shall not be effective 
unless the Administrator approves or unless he shall fail to 
disapprove after thirty days notice to him of intention to pro- 
ceed with such action in its original or modified form. 


ArTICLE IV 
TRADE PRACTICES 


Supplementing Article VII of the General Code 


The following practices are hereby declared to be unfair 
methods of competition and are prohibited: 

1. To sell on terms of payment exceeding net sixty (60) days 
after the fifteenth of the month following the month of pur- 
chase, provided that advance purchases for shipment in October, 
November and December shall be due not later than January 
15 of the following year and may be subject to cash discount, 
and provided that merchandise sold in October, November and 
December shall be due not later than January 15 of the follow- 
ing year subject to two (2%) percent cash discount. The 
Divisional Code Authority may change the terms of credit on 
specific commodities in order to enable wholesalers to meet 
the competition of primary sellers operating under manu- 
facturers’ codes. 

2. To allow cash discount when remittance is received after 
the fifteenth of the month following the month of purchase 
except as otherwise provided in this Article. 

3. To accept payment more than ten (10) days after the 
net due date without charging interest at not less than the rate 
of six percent (6%) per annum or the legal rate governing 
the contract if less than 6%. ‘ 

4. To allow cash discount on any note settlement, or to 
accept a non-interest bearing note in payment of a matured 
obligation. Notes accepted after the net due date with a toler- 
ance of ten (10) days must bear interest at a rate not less 
than six percent (6%) per annum or the legal rate governing 
the contract if less than 6% from the net due date, provided 
that unsecured and non-interest bearing notes may be accepted 
from insolvent or embarrassed debtors. Notes so accepted 
shall be immediately reported to the Divisional Code Authority. 

5. To ship or deliver merchandise to retailers on memoran- 
dum and authorize its retention for longer than ten (10) days 
by the retailer. 

6. To ship or deliver any merchandise on consignment, except 
with permission of the Divisional Code Authority. 








7. To bill merchandise selected from memorandum on any 
other than a net basis. 

8. To make memorandum shipments unless transportation 
charges both ways shall be paid by the firm requesting such 
shipment. 

9. To sell merchandise to a consumer on behalf of a retailer 
unless it be billed net to the retailer. 

10. To prepay transportation charges except where delivery 
is by messenger or local package delivery service within a 
twenty-five mile radius of the wholesaler’s or distributor’s 
place of business. 

11. To make allowances for transportation charges on ship- 
ments of merchandise except on items which are ordinarily 
stocked and available but which were temporarily out of stock 
at the time of the shipment of the order. 

12. To offer or make any concession, payment or allowance 
in the form of money or otherwise on any line of merchandise 
for the purpose of unduly influencing a sale of any other line 
of merchandise than that on which such concession, payment 
or allowance was granted. 

13. The use of the power of appointment of watch inspector 
by a general watch inspector for railroads to force retailers 
to buy their goods of him, and the furnishing of railroad passes 
by a general watch inspector to influence retailers to buy mer- 
chandise from him. 

14. To accept for credit or exchange merchandise when 
shipped in accordance with customers’ orders unless: 

(a) Such merchandise be obviously defective in material 
or manufacture and be returned for credit within ten (10) 
days after receipt of the same. 

(b) Such merchandise be latently defective and be re- 
turned within such time as a reasonably prudent retailer 
in the exercise of ordinary care would discover the defect. 

(c) Such merchandise be guaranteed by the manufacturer, 
in which case the wholesaler may accept such merchandise 
in accordance with the terms of the guarantee and during 
the lifetime of the guarantee. 

(d) Such merchandise be shipped as a result of an error 
in ordering or shipping and be returned for credit within 
ten (10) days after receipt of the same. 

(e) The wholesaler allows not more than 85% of his 
current selling price on merchandise so accepted. 


THE FOLLOWING RULES ARE TO APPLY EXCLUSIVELY TO THE SALE OF 
WATCHMAKERS’ AND JEWELERS’ MATERIALS, TOOLS, 
SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


15. To furnish gratis postage paid or government business 
reply postcards or envelopes or postage stamps for the use of 
customers in mailing orders for goods or merchandise. 

16. Trade-ins shall not be made for more than a fair market 
value of the merchandise taken in trade. 

17. The free delivery of merchandise by messenger is an 
unfair trade practice. A minimum charge of ten cents shall 
be added to the invoice for this service. 

18. To extend installment terms in more than six equal 
monthly payments on tools, materials, equipment and optical 
goods. 

19. To send or deliver any articles of merchandise on trial 
for a period of more than ten (10) days. 

20. To use any subterfuge to frustrate the spirit and intent 
of this Code. 

ARTICLE V 
PERMISSIVE TRADE PRACTICES 


Supplementing Article VIII of the General Code 


1. (a) It is an unfair trade practice for a member of the 
trade to sell below cost. 

(b) The Divisional Code Authority shall cause to be formu- 
lated an accounting system and methods of cost finding and/or 
estimating capable of use by all members of the trade. After 
such system and methods have been formulated, full details 
concerning them shall be made available to all members of the 
trade. Thereafter all members of the trade shall determine 
and/or estimate cost in accordance with the principles of such 
methods. 

(c) Nothing in this paragraph shall be interpreted to pre- 
vent the sale of lines discontinued by manufacturers or importers, 
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or damaged or obsolete merchandise, provided such merchan- 
dise is plainly so marked and described on the invoice, All 
such sales shall be reported immediately to the Divisional] Code 
Authority. 

(d) A member of the trade may reduce his prices below cog 
for the purpose of meeting the prices of a competitor. 

2. (a) With the advice and counsel of the Administrato, 
the Divisional Code Authority may at any time determine that 
an open price plan of selling commodity or commodities of the 
trade as it shall specify shall be put into effect. Notice of 
such determination shall be announced to all known members 
of the trade who distribute such commodities. 

(b) Every such member shall file with the Divisional Code 
Authority or with its appropriate regional committee as the 
Divisional Code Authority may decide, a schedule of prices and 
terms of sale for such commodity or commodities, which 
schedule shall become effective immediately upon filing. 

(c) All such schedules shall be in such form as the Divisional 
Code Authority shall prescribe and shall contain all informa- 
tion necessary to permit any interested person to determine the 
exact net price per unit after all discounts or other deductions 
have been made, either pertaining to a single order, a commit- 
ment for future delivery or a contract. Any such schedule or 
any prices therein may apply nationally or be limited to one 
or more geographical divisions. 

(d) A revised schedule or schedules or a new schedule or 
schedules may be filed by any member with the Divisional Code 
Authority at any time. Such new or revised schedules shall 
take effect immediately upon filing. 

(e) The Divisional Code Authority shall promptly supply all 
members of the trade with copies of all schedules and revised 
schedules and shall furnish, upon request and at cost, the same 
‘to any interested party. 

(f) No member who shall have filed a schedule of prices 
shall sell for other than such prices or upon terms or condi- 
tions other than those stated in such price schedule. 


ArTIcLE VI 
TRADE PRACTICES 


Applicable only to Men’s Novelty Jewelry Trade 


1. No member shall give discounts to purchasers more 
favorable than 3% ten (10) days e.o.m. or 2% ten (10) days 
plus ‘sixty (60) days extra dating. An additional extra dating 
of thirty (30) days may be given on sales made during the 
holiday season from September 1st to November Ist. 

2. The same provisions shall apply to the use of memoran- 
dum by wholesalers of Men’s Novelty Jewelry as those set 
forth in Section 5 of Article V for the general line of jewelry, 
except that merchandise of this character kept over the specified 
time shall be considered a sale by the members. 

3. No member shall accept any merchandise for credit if 
returned by the purchaser more than ten (10) days after receipt 
of same. 

4. No member of the trade shall give, permit to be given, 
or directly offer to give, anything of value for the purpose of 
influencing or rewarding the action of any employee, agent or 
representative of another in relation to the business of the 
employer of such employee, the principal of such agent or the 
represented party. 

5. A member may accept the return of defective merchandise 
at any time for repair or replacement with identical merchan- 
dise unless same has been discontinued. In that event, similar 
merchandise may be used in replacement. 

6. No member shall give a purchaser any merchandise in 
excess of the merchandise charged. 

7. No member shall give display cases of value in excess 
of ten (10%) percent of the amount of the sale with which it 
is given. 

8. No member shall make any allowance to the purchaser for 
advertising purposes. 


ArticLe VII 


This Supplemental Code shall become effective on the tenth 
day after its approval by the President. 
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Proposed Code of Fair Competition for the 
Assembled Watch Industry 


WasHincTon, D. C.—The following is the Proposed 
Code of Fair Competition for the Assembled Watch In- 
dustry as submitted by the American Watch Assemblers 
Association. Officers of the association are: President, 
Herbert Ollendorff, of the I. Ollendorff Co., New York; 
vice-presidents, R. Gsell of R. Gsell & Co., New York, 
and George Gruen, of Gruen Watch Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; treasurer, Harry Henshel, of the Bulova Watch 
Co., New York, and secretary, William Helbein, of the 
Helbein-Stone Co., New York. 


ARTICLE I. 
PURPOSES 


Section 1. ‘To effectuate the policies of Title I of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, this Code is submitted as a Code of 
Fair Competition for the Assembled Watch Industry, and shall 
be the standard of fair competition for such industry and shall 
be binding upon every member thereof. 

ARTICLE II. 
DEFINITIONS 


Section 1. The term “industry”, as used herein, includes all 
enterprises engaged in the importing and/or assembling of 
imported watches, watch cases, watch movements or parts 
thereof; also purchasers of imported watches and/or movements 
which may be confiscated and offered for sale by the United 
States Government. The terms shall not, however, include 
such enterprises as may be included in the provisions of the 
code of fair practice of the American Jeweled Watch Manufac- 
turing Industry and of the so-called non-jeweled watch manu- 
facturing industry. 

Section 2. The term “member of the industry” includes, but 
without limitation, any individual, partnership, association, 
corporation or other form of enterprise engaged in the industry, 
either as an employer or on his or its own behalf. 

Section 3. The term “employee” as used herein includes any 
and all persons engaged in the industry, however compensated ; 
providing, however, that such term shall not include firm mem- 
bers, officers or employees acting in a managerial or executive 
capacity (including foremen), and outside salesmen; and pro- 
viding further that, where firm members or officers are engaged 
in assembling or processing operations, they shall be deemed 
to be employees. 

Section 4. The terms “Act” and “Administrator” as used 
herein shall mean respectively Title I of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, and the Administrator for Industrial Recovery. 


ARTICLE III. 
HOURS 


Section 1. Watchmakers shall not be employed in any place 
or manner for more than 40 hours in any one week; provided, 
however, that, upon notice to the Code Authority to the effect 
that additional watchmakers of requisite skill and experience are 
needed but not available, watchmakers may be employed not 
over 48 hours per week; and provided further that they shall 
receive 11/3 times their respective rates of pay for time in 
excess of 40 hours per week. 

Section 2. No other employees shall be employed in any place 
or manner for more than 40 hours per week; providing, how- 
¢ver, that during the months of September, October, November 
and December, such employees may be employed an average of 
48 hours per week; but not over 54 hours in any one week. 

Section 3. No employee shall be permitted to work for a 
total number of hours in excess of the number of hours pre- 
‘scribed herein whether he be employed by one or more employers. 

ARTICLE IV. 
WAGES 

Section 1. No employee shall be paid in any pay period less 
than at the rate of 35 cents per hour except as otherwise herein 
provided. 
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The proposed Code of Fair Competition for the 
Assembled Watch Industry as published herewith 
was submitted by the American Watch Assemblers 
Association. It has not as yet been approved by 
the National Recovery Administration. The public 
hearing is set for March 15 in Washington, D. C. 








Section 2. Office boys and girls and learners shall be paid not 
less than 80 per cent of the minimum rate as herein provided, 
but the total number of such employees shall not at any time 
exceed 10 per cent of the total number of employees. Learners 
shall receive the above pay for a period not to exceed one year. 

Section 3. This Article establishes a minimum rate of pay 
which shall apply, irrespective of whether an employee is 
actually compensated on time rate, piece-work performance or 
other basis. 

Section 4. It is the policy of the members of this industry to 
refrain from reducing the compensation for employment, which 
compensation was, prior to June 16, 1933, in excess of the mini- 
mum wage herein set forth, notwithstanding that the hours of 
work in such employment may be reduced; and all members 
of this industry shall endeavor to increase the pay of all 
employees in excess of the minimum wage, as herein set forth, 
by an equitable adjustment of all pay schedules. 

Section 5. Female employees performing substantially the 
same work as male employees shall receive the same rate of pay 
as: male employees. 

Section 6. A person whose earning capacity is limited because 
of age, physical or mental handicap may be employed on light 
work at a wage below the minimum established by this Code 
if the member obtains from the State authority designated by 
the United States Department of Labor a certificate authorizing 
his employment at such wages and for such hours as shall be 
stated in the certificate. Each member of the industry shall file 
with the Code Authority a list of all such persons employed by 
him. 

ARTICLE V. 
GENERAL LABOR PROVISIONS 


Section 1. No person under sixteen (16) years of age shall 
be employed in the industry. No person under eighteen (18) 
years of age shall be employed at operations or occupations 
which are hazardous in nature or dangerous to health. The 
Code Authority shall submit to the Administrator before the 
effective date a list of such occupations. To any State a 
member of the industry shall be deemed to have complied with 
this provision as to age if he shall have on file a certificate or 
permit duly signed by the Authority in such State empowered to 
issue employment or age certificates or permits showing that the 
employee is of the reqiired age. 


PROVISIONS FROM THE ACT 


Section 2. In compliance with Section 7(a) of the Act it is 
provided: 

(a) That employees shall have the right to organize and 
bargain collectively through representatives of their own choos- 
ing, and shall be free from the interference, restraint, or 
coercion of employers of labor, or their agents, in the designation 
of such representatives or in self-organization or in other con- 
certed activities for the purpose of collective bargaining or 
other mutual aid or protection. 

(b) That no employee and no one seeking employment shall 








be required as a condition of employment to join any company 
union or to refrain from joining, organizing, or assisting a labor 
organization of his own choosing, and 

(c) That employers shall comply with the maximum hours 
of labor, minimum rates of pay, and other conditions of employ- 
ment approved or prescribed by the President. 


Section 3. Members of the industry shall not reclassify 
employees or duties of occupations performed or engaged in 
any other subterfuge for the purpose of defeating the purposes 
or provisions of the Act or of this Code. 


Section 4. Every member of the industry shall make reason- 
able provision for the safety and health of his employees at the 
place and during the hours of their employment. 

Section 5. No provisions in this Code shall supersede any 
State or Federal law which imposes on members of the indus- 
try more stringent requirements as to age of employees, wages, 
hours of work, or as to safety, health, sanitary or general work- 
ing conditions, than are imposed by this Code. 


Section 6. All members of the industry shall post and keep 
posted complete copies of the wage and hour and general labor 
provisions of this Code in conspicuous places accessible to 
employees. 


ARTICLE VI. 


ORGANIZATION, POWERS AND DUTIES 
OF THE CODE AUTHORITY 
ORGANIZATION AND CONSTITUTION 


Section 1. A Code Authority is hereby established to co- 
operate with the Administrator in the administration of this 
Code and shall consist of seven (7) members who shall be repre- 
sentatives of the various types and sizes of members of the 
industry (having in mind the amount of capital invested and 
the volume of sales), and of the member of the industry who 
sells through jobbing channels as well as direct to the retailer, 
to be chosen by the industry through a fair method of selection 
approved by the Administrator. The Administrator in his 
discretion may appoint not more than three additional members 
without vote (and without compensation from the industry) to 
serve for such period of time and to represent the Administrator. 


Section 2. Vacancies in the personnel of the Code Authority 
selected by the industry shall be filled in the manner herein- 
before prescribed for the selection of such members of the Code 
Authority. Pending such selection, the Code Authority may fill 
such vacancies by appointment, subject to the approval of the 
Administrator. 


Section 3. The American Watch Assemblers Association 
shall be the agency under the Code Authority for administering 
the provisions of this Code. 


Section 4. Each trade or industrial association directly or 
indirectly participating in the selection or activities of the Code 
Authority shall impose no inequitable restriction on membership, 
and shall submit to the Administrator true copies of its articles 
of association, by-laws, regulations, and any amendments when 
made thereto, together with such other information as to mem- 
berships, organization, and activities as the Administrator may 
deem necessary to effectuate the purposes of the Act. 


Section 5. In order that the Code Authority shall at all times 
be truly representative of the industry and in other respects 
comply with the provisions of the Act, the Administrator may 
prescribe such hearings as he may deem proper; and if he 
shall find that the Code Authority is not truly representative 
or does not in other respects comply with the provisions of the 
Act, may require an appropriate modification in the method of 
selection of the Code Authority. 


Section 6. No inequitable restrictions on admission to mem- 
bership in the American Watch Assemblers Association or any 
other trade association or organized group, participating in 
the activities of the Code Authority shall be imposed, and any 
member of the industry shall be eligible for membership in any 
such trade association or organized group upon compliance 
with the provisions of the by-laws relating to membership, pro- 
vided that any person applying for such membership shall, in 
addition to the payment of such dues as are imposed upon and 
paid by all other members, accept a reasonable and equitable 
share of the cost of code development and administration. Such 
members of the industry who do not choose to become members 
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of any trade association or organized group may participate jn 
the election and activities of the Code Authority as herein pro. 
vided by paying to the Code Authority such proportionate Part 
of the cost of code development and administration as the 
Code Authority, subject to the Administrator’s approval, shall 
prescribe as fair and equitable. 

Section 7. Nothing contained in this Code shall Constitute 
the members of the Code Authority partners for any purpose, 
Nor shall any member of the Code Authority be liable in any 
manner to anyone for any act of any other member, officer 
agent or employee of the Code Authority. Nor shall any mem. 
ber of the Code Authority, exercising reasonable diligence jp 
the conduct of his duties hereunder, be liable to anyone for any 
action or omission to act under this Code, except for his own 
willful malfeasance or nonfeasance. 


POWERS AND DUTIES 


Section 8. The Code Authority shall have the following 
further powers and duties, the exercise of which shall be sub. 
ject, on review, to disapproval or modification by the Admin- 
istrator: 

(a) To administer the provisions of this Code and provide 
for the compliance of the industry with the provisions of the Act. 

(b) To adopt by-laws and rules and regulations for its pro- 
cedure and for the administration and enforcement of the Code. 

(c) To obtain from members of the industry such informa- 
tion and reports as are required for the administration of the 
Code and to provide for submission by members of such informa- 
tion and reports as the Administrator may deem necessary for 
the purposes recited in Section 3 (a) of the Act, which informa- 
tion and reports shall be submitted by members to such admin- 
istrative and/or government agencies as the Administrator may 
designate; provided that nothing in this Code shall relieve any 
member of the industry of any existing obligations to furnish 
reports to any government agency. Except as provided in 
the Act, all statistical and other information, filed or obtained 
in accordance with the provisions of this Article, shall be con- 
fidential and shall be filed with a firm of public accountants in 
good standing or with such other agency as the Code Authority 
may designate. No statistical or other information furnished 
by individual members of the industry shall be disclosed to any 
other member of the industry (whether or not he be a member 
of the Code Authority), nor to anyone in the employ of such other 
member; providing however that such statistical or other 
information may be disclosed to members of the Code Authority 
for the purpose of facilitating the administration or enforcement 
of the Code, but only upon the written consent of one of the 
Administrator’s appointees to the Code Authority. 

(d) To use such trade associations and other agencies as 
it deems proper for the carrying out of any of its activities 
provided for herein, provided that nothing herein shall relieve 
the Code Authority of its duties or responsibilities under this 
Code and that such trade associations and agencies shall at 
all times be subject to and comply with the provisions hereof. 

(e) To make recommendations to the Administrator for the 
coordination of the administration of this Code with such other 
codes, if any, as may be related to the industry. 

(f) To secure from members of the industry who assent 
to this Code and/or participate in the election and activities of 
the Code Authority such proportionate payment of the reasonable 
expenses of developing the Code and maintaining the Code 
Authority as may be determined by the Code Authority and 
approved by the Administrator. 

(g) To cooperate with the Administrator in regulating the 
use of any N.R.A. insignia solely by those members of the indus- 
try who have assented to, and complying with, this Code. 

(h) ‘To recommend to the Administrator further fair trade 
practice provisions to govern members of the industry in their 
relations with each other or with other industries and to recom- 
mend to the Administrator measures for industrial planning, 
including stabilization of employment. 

(i) Every member of the industry shall use a system of 
accounting, costing and record keeping which conforms to the 
principles of, and is at least as detailed and complete as the 
system to be formulated by the Code Authority and approved by 
the Administrator, with such variations therefrom as may be 
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required by the individual conditions affecting any member of 
the industry and as may be approved by the Code Authority. 

Section 9. Members of the industry shall prepare and file 
with a firm of public accountants in good standing, to be 
designated by the Code Authority, and in such form and at 
such time as said Authority may prescribe, such information as 
may be required by the Administrator in order to record the 
functioning or observance of this Code, which shall include: 

(a) Monthly reports of employment, showing for each 
employment classification, the average number of employees, and 
such additional information as is required to establish the 
observance or non-observance of the wage and hour provisions 
of this Code; 

(b) So long as the Code Authority shall elect, monthly 
reports of watch movements purchased and sold and month-end 
inventories of such movements (all in units), and such other 
information as Code Authority may require. The foregoing 
information shall be classified in such manner as the Code 
Authority may determine, having particularly in view the trac- 
ing of imported merchandise (whether imported for own account 
or purchased from other domestic sources) from the port of 
entry to the customer. 

Section 10. The Code Authority shall have authority to re- 
quire that reports be duly certified and to retain reputable pub- 
lic accountants to test the accuracy of such reports, by examina- 
tion of the pertinent books and records of any member of the 
industry, at any reasonable time without notice to such member 
of the industry. The failure of such member of the industry to 
cooperate promptly and fully with such accountants at such 
time shall be deemed to be a breach of this code. 

Section 11. Where the Code Authority shall have reason to 
believe that any member of the industry is, in effect, selling be- 
low the cost (as hereinafter specified) of the particular product 
to such member of the industry, the Code Authority shall have 
the right to employ the services of reputable public accountants 
who shall make an investigation and report the facts, based 
upon examination of the personnel of the employer, and of such 
of his books and records as are germane to the question, which 
personnel, books and records shall be made freely available for 
the purpose. Where the facts disclosed appear to warrant it, 
the Code Authority shall lay them before the Administrator 
for proper action. 

Section 12. The Code Authority shall consider the problems 
arising from the practice of smuggling into this country of 
watches, watch movements and/or watch cases, with a view to 
reducing, as far as possible (1) the effects of such practice upon 
the honestly conducted business, whether in this industry or in 
the domestic watch manufacturing industry, and upon unemploy- 
ment and wages of such industries; and (2) the cost to the 
Government arising from loss of import duties and of taxes 
upon the profits of such industries. The Code Authority shall 
make recommendations to the Administrator and/or to the other 
appropriate government authorities, as to forms of record-keep- 
ing, both by the importer and the custom’s authorities; as to 
identification of imported materials upon which duty has been 
paid; as to increasing the premium money to informers, and as 
to the disposal of smuggled materials seized by the United States 
Government. Insofar as such recommendations may be appli- 
cable to members of the industry when approved by the Admin- 
istrator, they shall have the same force and effect as any other 
provisions of this Code. 

Section 13. Within two weeks of the effective date hereof, 
each member of the industry shall register with the Code 
Authority the title under which its business is conducted, its 
business address and the names and titles of its officers or firm 
members. Each member of the industry so registered, shall 
receive from the Code Authority a registration number, which 
number shall appear on all stationery or forms, except those 
used for internal purposes. 


ArTICLE VII. 
TRADE PRACTICE RULES 


Section 1. No member of the industry shall publish advertis- 
ing (whether printed, radio display or of any other nature), 
which is misleading or inaccurate in any material particular, 
no shall any member in any way misrepresent any goods (in- 
cluding but without limitation its use, trade-mark, grade, quality, 
quantity, origin, size, substance, character, nature, finish, 
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material, content or preparation) or credit terms, values, policies, 
services, or the nature or form of the business conducted. 


Section 2. No member of the industry shall knowingly with- 
hold from or insert in any quotation or invoice any statement 
that makes it inaccurate in any material particular. 

Section 3. No member of the industry shall brand or mark 
or pack any goods in any manner which is intended to or does 
deceive or mislead purchasers with respect to the brand, grade, 
quality, quantity, origin, size, substance, character, nature, finish, 
material content or preparation of such goods. 

Section 4. No member of the industry shall publish advertis- 
ing or otherwise circulate statements or inferences which refer 
inaccurately in any material particular to any competitor’s con- 
duct, ability to perform contracts, credit standing or otherwise, 
or to such competitor’s goods, prices, values, credit terms, 
policies or services. 

Section 5. No member of the industry shall sell or exchange 
any of his products at such prices or upon such terms or condi- 
tions as will result in the customer paying for the product less 
than the cost thereof to such member, such cost to be determined 
in accordance with the uniform and standard method of cost 
accounting hereinbefore prescribed, provided, however, that 
any member of the industry may meet his competition in any 
specific instance by selling his product at a price not less than 
the price of any comparable article or item of the lowest cost 
producer, as determined by the cost accounting method estab- 
lished by the Code Authority; and provided further that dis- 
continued, obsolete and/or distress merchandise may be sold at 
a price below the cost of production, upon the approval of the 
Code Authority. For the purposes of this Section 5, the opinion 
of the Code Authority as to the comparability of products shall 
be final. 

Section 6. No member of the industry shall publish or circu- 
late unjustified or unwarranted threats of legal proceedings 
which tend to or have the effect of harassing competitors or 
intimidating their customers. Failure to prosecute in due 
course shall be evidence that any such threat is unwarranted 
or unjustified. 

Section 7. No member of the industry shall, directly or in- 
directly, offer or make any payment or allowance of a rebate, 
refund, commission, credit, unéarned discount or allowance in 
excess of those hereinafter specified, whether in the form of 
money or otherwise, nor shall a member of the industry offer 
or extend to any customer any special service or privilege not 
extended to all customers of the same class, for the purpose of 
influencing a sale. 

Section 8. No merchandise shall be shipped on consignment 
or memorardum, except upon the following conditions: 

(a) Any individual product valued at $25.00 or more each 
wholesale may be sent on consignment when such merchandise 
has been in the stock of the member of the industry over one 
and one-half (114) years. 

(b) Products to be shown to a specific customer or to per- 
mit selection by the consignee for purposes of stock; providing 
however, that, unless the consignee shall make report on such 
products within ten (10) days of receipt thereof, they shall be 
regularly invoiced on the basis set forth in Section 17 hereof. 

Section 9. No merchandise shall be accepted for credit or 
exchange unless defective, demonostrably below sample, or be- 
cause received after the agreed delivery date, and then only if 
notice if received from the consignee within two weeks of date of 
receipt of said merchandise by the consignee, stating his inten- 
tions and the reasons therefor. Upon receipt of said notice, 
the member of the industry may instruct the consignee in writing, 
to return such merchandise for examination. If found to be 
defective or below sample, the member of the industry may issue 
to the consignee a credit memorandum. Where circumstances 
warrant, the Code Authority shall be empowered to waive the 
provisions of this Section 9 upon written application of any mem- 
ber of the industry. 

Section 10. No watch movements shall be repaired for less 
than the cost of such repairs, unless such repairs are necessitated 
by defective material and/or workmanship and then only if 
such merchandise has been returned by the consignee within 
thirty days of receipt therof from the member of the industry. 

Section 11. No member of the industry shall give, permit 
to be given, or directly or indirectly offer to give, anything of 














value for the purpose of influencing or rewarding the action of 
any employee, agent or representative of another in relation to 
the business of the employer of such employee, the principal of 
such agent or the represented party, without the knowledge of 
such employer, principal or party. 

Section 12. No member of the industry shall dispose of or 
permit the disposal of second-hand or rebuilt watches, or 
watches containing second-hand or rebuilt movements, unless 
there shall be affixed to each such watch a tag, stating that the 
watch is second-hand or rebuilt and requiring that the tag 
remain affixed until the watch is sold at retail. 

Section 13. No member of the industry shall give, permit 
to be given, or directly offer to give any free watch material 
or cabinets therefor, except to the extent that such watch material 
may be supplied without charge for purposes of replacing 
demonstrably defective material previously sold to the recipient. 

Section 14. No member of the industry shall distribute 
dealers’ helps, such as mailing cards, mailing or counter folders, 
etc., at a price calculated to reimburse the employer for not less 
than 50% of his out-of-pocket costs. This restriction shall not 
include window or outside displays, engravings, electrotypes, 
plates, stereotypes, matrices and the like. 

Section 15. All prices quoted shall be f.o.b. point of ship- 
ment, transportation costs and insurance to be borne by the 
purchaser. 

Section 16. All orders and invoices shall include a clear and 
complete statement of the terms and conditions upon which the 
transaction was based. 

Section 17. As to shipments made on or after the effective 
date hereof, all members of the industry shall adhere strictly 
to the following conditions of sale: 

(a) Terms shall be no more favorable than 3%, 10 days 
e.o.m., 60 days net; providing that on shipment made after the 
25th day of the month, the member of the industry may date 
as of the first of the following month, and providing further that 
settlements made under the terms of this sub-section (a) shall 
be in cash. Such settlements not discounted under the terms 
of this sub-section (a) may be entitled to anticipation at the 
rate of 6% per annum, if made before the expiration of the 60 
day period. Interest at the rate of 44% per month shall be 
charged on all open accounts running beyond such net settlement 
date and, if such over-run exceeds 45 days, this fact shall be 
immediately reported to the Jewelers Board of Trade of Provi- 
dence, R. I., and/or to such other agency as the Code Authority 
may designate. 

(b) Where members of the industry require long advance 
preparations in completing their products, terms of season settle- 
ment may be arranged when sale is consummated. This applies, 
however, only to members of the industry who are wholesaling 
products valued at $25.00 or more each wholesale and also 
applies only to articles valued at $25.00 or more each wholesale. 

(c) By agreement with the purchaser prior to shipment, 
any member of the industry may accept notes in settlement of 
the account; providing, however, that such notes shall be 
dated not later than the 10th of the month following such ship- 
ment and shall be in the hands of the member of the industry 
not later than said date; and providing, further, that such note 
settlements shall not average over 4% months. If force of cir- 
cumstances shall require extension of original notes, at maturity, 
interest shall be charged at the rate of 6% per annum for such 
extensions which, however, shall be for not over 90 days. If 
such renewal note is not paid within 10 days of its maturity, 
same must be reported to the Jewelers Board of Trade of 
Providence, R. I., and/or such other reporting agencies as shall 
be designated by the Code Authority. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
EXISTING CONTRACTS 

Section 1. Where the costs of executing contracts entered 
into the industry prior to the presentation of the Act to the Indys- 
try, it is equitable and promotive of the purposes of the Act that 
appropriate adjustments of such contracts to reflect such in- 
creased costs to be arrived at by arbitral proceedings or other- 
wise, and the American Watch Assemblers Association is con- 
stituted an agency to assist in effecting such adjustments. 

ARTICLE IX. 
MODIFICATION 

Section 1. This Code and all the provisions thereof are 
expressly made subject to the right of the President, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of subsection (b) of Section 10 of the 
Act, from time to time to cancel or modify any order, approval, 
license, rule or regulation issued under said Act. 

Section 2. This Code, except as to provisions required by the 
Act, may be modified or amended on the basis of experience 
or changes in circumstances, such modifications or amendments 
to be based upon application to the Administrator and such 
notice and hearing as he shall specify, and to become effective 
on approval of the President, unless otherwise provided. 

ARTICLE X. 
MONOPOLIES, ETC. 

Section 1. No provision of this Code shall be so applied as 
to permit monopolies or monopolistic practices, or to eliminate, 
oppress, or discriminate against small enterprises. 

ARTICLE XI. 
EFFECTIVE DATE 

Section 1. This Code shall become effective upon the 10th 

day after its approval by the Administrator. 


Secret Rebates Sore Spot, NRA Codes Indicate 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 6.—-Secret rebates to their 
retail customers by competing manufacturers constitute 
the factor most feared by manufacturers distributing 
through retail stores, according to an analysis of NRA 
codes of manufacturers made by Deputy Administrator 
Kenneth Dameron. False branding and misleading adver- 
tising are next in freqency of mention. 

Mr. Dameron analyzed 85 manufacturers’ codes, mak- 
ing the discovery that 28 of them leave the problem of 
trade practices to the code authority. Of 52 codes 
embodying trade practices, secret rebates were banned in 
44; false marking or branding, by 36; and misrepresen- 
tation or misleading advertising, by 35, says a recent 
issue of Advertising Age. 

Other factors in the order of frequency: defamation of 
competitors, 27 ; commercial bribery, 26; piracy of trade- 
marks, 22; giving prizes, premiums or gifts, 19; consign- 
ment of merchandise, 13; piracy of design, 13; advertising 
allowances, 8; combination sales, 2. 

If trade-marks and designs were considered as one 
subject, the number of mentions would be 35, which 
would make this question third in the list. 
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Wide World Photo 








Jacobus Jonker, Jr., holding the big 

diamond which was discovered at 

Elandsfontein. It is reported that the 

gem has been sold to Prince George 

of Britain and will be cut in Amster- 

dam at the Asscher plant where the 
Cullinan was cut. 








THE JONKER DIAMOND 


[. last month’s issue 
of THE JEWELERS’ CirCULAR, the finding of a white, 
flawless diamond weighing 726 carats was reported. The 
gem was found by a digger named Jonker at Elandsfon- 
tein, three miles from where the famous Cullinan diamond 
was discovered at the Premier Mine in 1905. It was 
stated at that time that the diamond had been sold to 
Sir Ernest Oppenheimer on behalf of the Diamond Cor- 
poration of which he is chairman, for £63,000. 

The stone which is the size of a hen’s egg, has been 
named by the Government Diamond Department, the 
Jonker Diamond, and has been officially registered as 
“726 carat stone, extra blue-white and pure, found on 
the Elandsfontein alluvial diggings, in the district of 
Pretoria.” Mr. Jonker, who is 62 years of age, and 
has been on various diggings since 1916, found some 
years ago a stone which realized £1,050 and later two 
others worth £96 and £250 respectively. He now pro- 
poses to buy 1000 morgen of land near Belfast, in the 
Transvaal, and to become a sheep and cattle farmer. 

Jonker is bearded and wears the traditional digger’s 
garb. “I found him still working his claim,” states the 
Pretoria correspondent of The Times. “He has been 
digging for 18 years, just managing to keep his head 
above water.” 

The Jonker Diamond is the fourth largest diamond 
ever discovered in the world and the third largest dis- 
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covered in Africa. ‘The stone is two and one half inches 
in length, an inch and a half in height and one inch in 
breadth. A second gem found on the same farm weighs 
500 carats. 

The State benefited to the extent of £27,600 represent- 
ing super and poll taxes. 

The illustration on this page shows Jacobus Jonker, 
Jr., who is holding the big diamond. He was the first 
to realize that the stone unearthed by the native claim 
boy, Johannes, was a diamond. He immediately jumped 
on his bicycle and rode at breakneck pace to tell his 
father of the find. 


A 
: JA wireless to the 

New York Times from Amsterdam on Feb. 19 stated 
that it was reported from Cape Town, South Africa, that 
the big Jonker diamond, has been resold to Prince George 
of Britain and is now enroute to London. 

Reports there are that in all probability the diamond 
will be cut in Amsterdam at the well-known Asscher plant. 

The three diamonds larger than the Jonker’s find are 
the Cullinan, which weighed 3025 carats; the Excelsior, 
96914 carats, and the Great Mogul, 787 carats. 

“T have been a poor man all my life and was down on 
my luck,” Jonker is reported as saying. He has a wife 
and seven children. 

















Belgian Diamond Industry Indicates Better Conditions 


Another indication of a return to more favorable con- 
ditions is found in the statistics of the Belgian diamond 
industry just available, which reports that twice as many 
cut stones were produced in the large Antwerp market as 
in 1932; but sales of diamonds are directly dependent on 
general economic conditions. 

At the end of 1933 about 7,000 workmen were em- 
ployed in the Belgian diamond-cutting industry (centered 
at Antwerp), compared with 5,000 for the same period 
in 1932, according to Trade Commissioner Thomas 
Butts, Brussels, in Commerce Reports. 





Purposes and Plan of Organization of The New 
American Gem Society 


Founders of the American Gem Society, have an- 
nounced its purposes, which may be expected to affect and 
therefore vitally interest, without exception, every person 
in the jewelry trade. ‘They are: 

(1) to make the American public gem-conscious by 
creating an appreciation of diamonds, other gems, and 
jewelry among both jewelers and laity; (2) to combat 
misrepresentation; (3) to make available to merchants 
at nominal cost, mail courses and verbal courses in Uni- 
versity Extension Departments; (4) to interest all edu- 
cators and libraries in disseminating information regard- 
ing gems and jewelry. 

The membership of the American Gem _ Society 
promises to be of interest to every reader of this maga- 
zine. ‘To quote the statement of the founders, “Details 
of the campaign to be released next month will affect 





every member of the trade. Membership will include 
(1) every person in America interested in increasing the 
sale of diamonds, other gems, or jewelry; (2) merchants 
interested in keeping informed upon the qualities and 
values of their merchandise because of a desire to protect 
their customers; (3) students enrolled in formal courses 
or in self-instruction in preparation for examinations for 
titles in Gemology; and (4) every person interested jn 
improving the productivity and morale of the retail 
jeweler or in elevating the ethical character of the trade.” 

A national committee for organization is being ap. 
pointed by a group representing the trade associations, the 
trade papers and the Gemological Institute of America. 





Annual Convention of Massachusetts Retail Jewelers 
Association on April 4 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 21.—The annual convention of 
the Massachusetts Retail Jewelers Association, which 
embraces also the State of Rhode Island, will be held on 
Wednesday, April 4, at the Hotel Statler, this city. 

There will be sessions in the morning as well as the 
afternoon on subjects important to all retailers, including 
discussions on manufacturers’ and wholesalers’ codes. 

The entire evening will be devoted to an explanation 
and discussion of the Retail Jewelry Code by William D. 
McNeil, chairman of the Code Authority, and probably 
other members of the National Retail Jewelry Trade 
Council. 

The registration fee for Retail Jewelers is $2.50 and 
includes all sessions and the dinner which will be served 


at 6:30 P. M. 












LOUIS GURFEIN & SON 
2 West 46th St. New York, N. Y. 


Tel. MEdallion 3-4822 4823 


Direct Importers and Cutters of 
Fancy Shaped and Round Diamonds 


Also buy Estates, second hand Diamond Jewelry and Precious Stones 


AMSTERDAM 
2 TULPSTRAAT 


ANTWERP 
76 RUE DU PELICAN 


SOUTH AFRICA 
76 CHURCH ST. 
KIMBERLEY 








Fancy Cut 


- DIAMONDS 


in all 
sizes 
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When a Jeweler Buys Old Gold 


By G. H. Niemeyer 


The change in the 


gold regulations and the increase in the price of gold have 
aroused the interest of everyone. People who never gave 
a thought to gold or silver are now trying to understand 
what these changes are all about, and what else is going 
to happen. 

There is one thing that is sure—the price of gold has 
gone up over 60 per cent above the price that has pre- 
vailed during our lifetime, and the price of silver has ad- 
vanced approximately 90 per cent during the past year. 

The change in the price of gold has benefited retail 
jewelers in a number of ways: 


(1) It has given them a fine opportunity to make 
a profit by buying old gold. 

(2) The buying of old gold has brought old and new 
customers into their stores. 

(3 The new high value of gold gives the retailer a 
fine opportunity to turn obsolete and dead mer- 
chandise of certain kinds into cash. 

As to No. 1—Leading refiners at this writing are allow- 
ing 614 cents per karat per dwt. for old gold, and at the 
current prices for gold you can afford to pay 5 to 5% 
cents per karat per dwt. for old gold. This figures from 
50 to 55 cents for 10 karat; from 70 to 77 cents for 
14 karat; and from 90 to 99 cents for 18 karat. This 
margin should net you a profit of about 18 to 30 per cent 
on your investment. 

So far as No. 2 is concerned—Ever since I can remem- 
ber, retail jewelers everywhere have been looking for an 
opportunity to bring people into their stores. Almost 
everyone has a bit of old gold of one kind or another. By 
letting these people know that you will buy their old gold, 
vou will get them to come into your store; and the rest 





Photo by Maurice Bratter 
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is up to you as a merchant. It should be pointed out, 
in addition, that the retail jeweler owes it to his cus- 
tomers to provide facilities for taking in their old gold. 
The retail jeweler, in his capacity as a seller of articles 
made of precious metals, becomes the authority on their 
value. Why, then, should he permit unscrupulous, un- 
principled peddlars to take advantage of these same cus- 
tomers, many times in such a manner as to reflect unfavor- 
ably upon him as the seller of the article? 

As to Point No. 3—Many questions have been asked by 
retailers as to whether it would be wise for them to sell 
some of the gold articles in their stock as old gold. No 
general statement can be made to cover this situation. It 
is surprising, however, to find how much out-of-date, un- 
salable stock is being carried by many retailers. It cer- 
tainly will be worth while for every jeweler to go over 
his stock of gold jewelry, watches and novelties, and pick 
out the obsolete pieces that have a high percentage of 
metal value. It will surely be better for you, from a busi- 
ness standpoint, to have the cash than to carry steck of 
this kind indefinitely. 

The new regulations as issued by the Treasury Depart- 
ment have the same general provisions as those previously 
issued. Every buyer of old gold must have a license, which 
is obtainable through the Mint or Assay Office in the dis- 
trict in which he lives. It must be borne in mind, as well, 
that local licenses are necessary in many communities. 

If you have not up to now been interested in this sub- 
ject, it certainly would repay you to communicate with 
any of the large, reputable, refining concerns which are 
engaged in this business who will, I am sure, be very glad 
to answer any questions and make suggestions which will 
be to your advantage. 


Testing the karat 

fineness of old 

gold at a refin- 
ing plant. 
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J. MEHRLUST 


6 W. 48th St, New York 
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DIAMOND JEWELRY 


OF THE HIGHEST CLASS 
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DIAMONDS 


AND 


PRECIOUS STONES 
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Banking and the Jewelry Business 
(From page 47) 


better protected and profitable future business is being 
conserved and developed. 

The extent of resourcefulness displayed by the mer. 
chant in adjusting the operations of his business to 
changed conditions furnishes an excellent guide in ap. 
praising his ability. Very generally speaking, the man- 
agement which has carried through the past four years 
deserves a high rating. Specifically, there is much infor. 
mation applicable to this phase of credit which is all too 
seldom available to the banker. To what extent have you 
reduced expenses and overhead to counteract the collapse 
in sales volume? Has it been accomplished by the elimi- 
nation of non-productive effort or are valuable contacts 
and sales, both present and prospective, being lost through 
unwise frugality in such necessary selling expenses as 
traveling, entertaining and advertising? Is the stock 
gathering dust in the show case, or is every effort being 
made to freshen it up and display it in an attractive way? 
Are your sales made on sane credit terms or are you a 
“volume” merchant, taking flyers on long term credit to 
poorly rated buyers? Are you suffering from dry-rot and 
refusing to sell at current values because you lack either 
the initiative or the courage to properly revise cost prices? 
Or are you going to the other extreme and throwing the 
stock overboard in reckless disregard of replacement costs? 
Are you availing yourself of the comparative inactivity to 
lay sound plans for the future and increase your knowl- 
edge of the business, or is the enforced idleness merely 
serving to improve your game of Bridge and discolor your 
golfing vocabulary? A knowledge of these facts would 
greatly assist your banker in forming an opinion of your 
ability. 

Financial Condition.—In this brief message we cannot 
attempt a comprehensive discussion of balance sheet de- 
tails.. Broadly, there should be a sufficient liquid capital 
in the business to finance its normal ‘operations. At most 
periods of the year the cash and coop receivables should 
equal or exceed the total indebtedness. Bank credit may 
be properly requested to supplement (but not to supplant) 
the capital of the business during the peak periods of 
seasonal activity, even to the extent of providing for the 
purchase of merchandise to meet the normal sales expect- 
ancy. The difficulty in the recent abnormal years has 
been the inability to forecast sales accurately, with the 
consequent carrying over of a top-heavy inventory, which 
in turn brings about a past due condition of indebtedness 
retirable only by forced liquidation or unpleasant exten- 
sion arrangements. While this has been true in almost 
every line of business, the jewelry trade has one distinct 
advantage in that inventories do not become valueless 
over night. PRECIOUS STONES AND METALS HAVE IN- 
TRINSIC VALUES BEYOND THE POWER OF PANICS OR 
REVOLUTIONS TO DESTROY. ‘They formed a basis of ex- 
change centuries before that which we now call “money” 
ever came into being. 

In accepting a balance sheet from your accountant it is 
advisable to require for presentation to your banker de- 
tailed schedules showing how the net asset values are 
figured. For example, a listing of slow and doubtful 
accounts and notes receivable, classified as to age and 
annotated to show the condition of the debtor on sizable 
items; also, a complete stock schedule, inasmuch as the 
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f a jeweler is always his inventory. In the 
detailed inventory classification the banker 
ts precise nature and salability, and 
in guessing he must give himself the benefit of any doubt. 
A brief listing showing how the prices obtained from 
actual sales of a representative number of items compared 
with the last previous inventoried values will furnish a 
guide to the accuracy in appraising your stock. Such 
schedules will help you as well as your banker. The 
ignorance of the average “boss” on the details of his busi- 
ness is astounding! Ask Walter C. Crooks! And, by 
the way, do not fail to follow his excellent articles in 
THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR. 

Business is on the upward trend. Indications from the 
trade—retail, wholesale and manufacturing—are en- 
couraging. Stock market reports—the aptly described 
“Barometer” of the jewelry business—are more opti- 
mistic. Bankers are willing and anxious to lend money. 
They must only satisfy themselves that a proposed loan 
is good AND THAT THE BORROWER WILL BE ABLE TO 
MEET THE NOTE AT MATURITY. Credit is helpful only 
when intelligently granted and wisely used. Recovery 
from the recent debacle has been hindered and delayed as 
the result of the promiscuous use of long term credit in 
both trade and banking circles. The excellent provisions 
of the N.R.A. “Codes of Fair Competition,” relating to 
terms of sale will simplify the competitive problem of the 
industry in this respect. ‘Their strict observance will pre- 
vent a repetition of former abuses and encourage normal 
credit relations along sound economic lines. 


largest asset 0 
absence of a 
can only guess as to 1 


One specific suggestion seems in order here. The 
jewelry trade is fostering an unsound practice of renewing 
notes by the exchange of the creditor’s check for the debt- 
or’s renewal note in advance of maturity. This makes it 
possible for the debtor to deposit the ereditor’s check and 
pay the maturing note “‘in full.” The plan is extremely 
dangerous for the creditor, an indication of weakness or 
ill-considered strategy, and is helpful to no one. We 
strongly urge its discontinuance. 


If you are one of those chaps who “leaves the details to 
the bookkeeper,” arrange to have him introduce you to 
your banker. Get away from the mysterious habit of 
telling your clerks everything and your banker nothing. 
Give him the detailed information with which he may be 
able to’judge intelligently your character, ability, present 
financial condition and future prospects. In forming an 
opinion your banker can only be guided by the facts at his 
disposal. A man’s judgment can be no better than his 
information. You will find your banker as anxious to 
listen as you are to talk. His job, as yours, is primarily 
to build business. Credit is only an incident thereto. 


Now to answer the question for the benefit of any one 
who may not have read the answer between the lines. 
The thoughtful banker believes that the jewelry business 
enjoys an enviable position in the commercial life of the 
nation. He knows it is reprsented by men of outstanding 
character, courage and ability. He believes that jewelry 
has an intrinsic value and romantic appeal inherent in no 
other article of commerce. He looks forward to con- 
stantly improving conditions and views the future of your 
industry with sincere faith and confidence. 
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AN OUTSTANDING 
VALUE FOR 1934 


LITWIN AND SONS—PLATINUM SPECIALISTS 
are now offering an 18 Kt. White Gold Ensemble. 
Made by the same expert workmen who create our 
platinum ensembles. 


These new ring creations are priced to permit the 
Jeweler a handsome profit. 


“LITWIN” QUALITY AND PRICE WILL SPEAK FOR 
ITSELF 





18 Kt. White Gold Ring No. 2102 
2 small white diamonds and .05 carat center diamond $10.50 NET 
small white diamonds and .08 carat center diamond 13.00 NET 
small white diamonds and .10 carat center diamond 14.50 NET 
small white diamonds and .12 carat center diamond 16.00 NET 


18 Kt. White Gold Wedding Ring To Match: 
No. 21¢02W—3 fine white diamonds..............+.... 7.00 NET 


bono pe 





18 Kt. White Gold Ring No. 2103 
4 small white diamonds and .05 carat center diamond 12.50 NET 
4 small white diamonds and .08 carat center diamond 15.00 NET 
4 small white diamonds and .10 carat center diamond 16.50 NET 
4 small white diamonds-and .12 carat center diamond 18.00 NET 


18 Kt. White Gold Wedding Ring to Match: 
No. 2102W—Containing 5 white diamonds—A Perfect 
MORRO cccccccdescusdusdeenees saundianuvaeacenens 9.00 NET 


Add 10% tax to above prices 
WE ARE DIRECT DIAMOND IMPORTERS: Call on us for 


loose diamonds. Quotations in platinum on above rings, 
can be had upon request. 


LITWIN & SONS 


114 WEST SIXTH STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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| Rosenthal & Kaplan 


Manufacturing Jewelers 


Since 1905 
15 John Street 
New York 


Phone: 
Cortland 7-2039 





Ben Rosenthal 
Middle Atlantic States 





Arthur S. Feiss 
Middle Western States 


Harold J. Nathan 
Pacific Coast 
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YOU CAN'T IGNORE 
THIS NEW MOVEMENT! 


Which will make the American pub- 
lic gem and jewelry conscious and the 
jeweler a more important and successful 


citizen. 


Not to keep informed of the sales and 


advertising methods to be used by Mem- 


bers of the new AMERICAN GEM 
SOCIETY which is conducting this 


nation-wide campaign is a real handicap. 
One unfamiliar with a great new move- 
ment like this fights a losing battle in the 
dark. 


YOUR CUSTOMER WILL NOT 
IGNORE IT! 








Write for a sample copy of 














the confidential service — 


GEMS AND GEMOLOGY 
—in which you will find the 


nation-wide Gemological 





movement explained. 











Helps you increase 
your own profits 


AMERICAN GEM SOCIETY 


To make America gem and jewelry conscious 


555 South Alexandria, Los Angeles 
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Annual Banquet of N.E.M.J. & S.A. Held in 
Providence, R. |. 


ProvipENCE, R. 1|., Feb. 24—The annual banquet of 
the New England Manufacturing Jewelers’ and Silver- 
smiths’ Association was held this evening at the Provi- 
dence-Biltmore Hotel. More than 350 persons represent- 
ing about 75 manufacturing jewelry concerns in this city 
and the Attleboros were in attendance. 

United States Senator David I. Walsh, who was origi- 
nally scheduled to deliver the address of the evening, noti- 
fied the committee that legislation affecting New England 
industry kept him in Washington, and Dean Roscoe 
Pound of the Harvard Law School was substituted. 
Other speakers were His Excellency Theodore Francis 
Green, Governor of Rhode Island; Mayor James E. 
Dunne of this city and Mayor Stephan H. Foley of 
Attleboro. 

The value of the United States Constitution has not 
been impaired by the evolution of the nation but must be 
“applied” to meet the changed conditions, Dean Pound 
said. 

Governor Green, turning also to change in this country, 
emphasized distribution as the major problem to be solved. 
He deplored that there should be want in the midst of 
plenty and said that the goal of every act of the Admin- 
istration aims at that solution. 

Hon. Joseph H. Gainer, former Mayor of Providence, 
and an honorary member of the association, was the toast- 
master. He was presented by James V. Toner, president 
of the association. Rev. Isaac V. Lobdell, D.D., pastor 
of the Murray Universalist Church, Attleboro, delivered 
the invocation. Billy Lossez’s Orchestra furnished music 
during the dinner and there was community singing led 
by Tom Mulgrew during the dinner. The speeches were 
interspersed by William P. Kelgard, humorist, and 
Franklin P. Collier, cartoonist. 

Others seated at the head and guest tables were: Edwin 
H. Cummings, president of the Manufacturing Jewelers’ 
Board of Trade; Past President William T. Chase of 
association ; Gus N. Niemeyer, chairman of the Jewelers’ 
Vigilance Committee; Royal B. Farnum, of the Rhode 
Island School of Design; William D. McNeil, president 
of the American National Retail Jewelers’ Association ; 
Hugh McColl, president of the Providence Chamber of 
Commerce; Howard L. Carpenter of Providence, vice- 
president of the National Wholesale Jewelers’ Associa- 
tion; William G. Thurber of Providence, vice-president 
of the Massachusetts and Rhode Island Retail Jewelers’ 
Association; Jacob Mehrlust, of New York, president of 
the 24-Karat Club; Ralph Watrous, secretary of the 
Providence Chamber of Commerce; Robert -C. Knox and 
Frank Kelley, assistant secretaries of the Manufacturing 
Jewelers’ Board of Trade; Past Presidents Edgar C. 
Docherty, Harold E. Sweet, Archibald Silverman and 
Stephen H. Garner of the association and William H. 
Mason of THE JEweELer’s CircuLar. 

Frank R. Budlong was chairman of the banquet com- 
mittee assisted by Edward O. Otis, Jr., secretary of the 
association; Earl H. Ashley, Amos A. Blackington, Ben- 
jamin Brier, William Gow, Joseph H. Lancor, William 
G. Lind, Donald LeStage, Samuel McCormick, Henry A. 
Noven, Williard A. Ormsbee, Joseph F. Rioux, Archi- 
bald Silverman, Vincent Sorrentino, Frederick E. Sturdy 
and Hayward H. Sweet. 
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q Long before the day of Codes and Blue Eagles the 
L. G. Balfour Company established its own code 
of business ethics—much of which has been in- 
corporated in the present Jewelry Code. 

G Owned and operated by the employees on a profit- 
sharing basis with the fraternities, free from out- 
side financial dictation or other obligations, re- 


sponsible only to our customers, we carry onward. 


with the full confidence of our associates and 
pledge our continued good faith as— 


Official Jeweler to the Leading National 
Fraternities 


L. G. BALFOUR 
COMPANY 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
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AISENSTEIN & 
GORDON, Inc. 


Wholesale Jewelers 


DIAMONDS 
WATCHES 
JEWELRY 

CLOCKS 
SILVERWARE 
NOVELTIES, ETC. 


Send for Our 1934 Catalog 


712-714 SANSOM ST. 
x PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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WE DO our Pant 


OPERATING UNDER THE N.R. A. 


WITH QUALITY MERCHANDISE 
WATCHES 


* 


DIAMONDS 


* 


JEWELRY 


* 


CLOCKS 


* 


SILVERWARE 


* 
AT WHOLESALE ONLY 


J. ENGEL & CO. 


5 HOPKINS PLACE BALTIMORE, MD. 











BE SOMEBODY IN YOUR TOWN! 


YOHN A. HADALLER 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


sur }O-411 KATZ DING 
BAN BERNARDINO. . CALIFORNIA 
YOENCE PHONE 301 
Mr. John Vondey ii ies Dec. 2nd. 
309 E St. 1952. 
Sap Bernardino, Calif. 
My dear John: 


There is an old Latin Proverb which says: “Honos alit artes", - 
which, traslated means: "Honor nourishes art". 


We honor the man who puts his whole soul and mind into his 
work, be it art or other useful work, - for the purpose of 
its master, so that he may speak with authority and truth about 
the work which he follows. 


I have wanted to a long time to commend you for certain stu- 
dies which you have prosecuted, - studies which have as their objec- 
tive the mastery of the art of using precious stones. 


Your studies in gemology; your membership in the Gemological 
Institute whose object it is to teach you the knowledge of gems; 
your known determination to become a master of your subject; 
your constant search for microscopes and weighing devices with 
which to detect true from imitation stones; your effort to build 
up in your mind an unerring judgment about these things; your 
desire to be able to correctly inform your customers about things 
of which they have little knowledge: all these things impel me to 
place reliance and confidence in your greater knowledge about 
precious stones. Confidence, in the last analysis, is the cornerstone 
of every successful business. 


Therefore, whilst you are still alive and studying to perfect 
yourself in this art of gems, I reveal to you that I honor you for 
“this effort. Wot only will this honest effort of yours have its om 
reward, but it will contime to build for you a confidence which 
others will extend towards you in increasing volume. That confidence 
will bring with it material success as well. But the beautiful 
monument which you build to yourself and your name, will consist 
in the warm feeling of reliance which others will contime to 
place upon your word - the final judgment of many men and women that 
your word to them is as near absolute truth as humans can approsch 
truth in the art which you practice. That is a monument worth 
building. Would that we had a world of masterful, reliable men. 
Jobn, I like your type. I hope that it will spur you on to the mas- 
tery which I know you contemplate. 


Sincerely, 


gerne 


GEMOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Los Angeles, California 
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Palm Beach Jewelers Report Business Revival 


Patm Beach, F1a., Feb. 18.—“‘A new Palm Beach, 
adorned with rare gems, is dancing away the last vestiges 
of the dull, drab years in which society mourned the na- 
tional business decline, and the colony has liberated its 
almost priceless jewels from the vaults that imprisoned 
their splendor in the seasons that were known as the ‘econ- 
omy years,” says Allen C. Morris, an Associated Press 
staff writer in the Miami Herald. 

And the jewels of yester-year are not sufficient to deco- 
rate the dancers in this carnival. 

Seek out those who deal in these precious kaleidoscopes 
that flash with every turn of the merry-makers, from 
tiaras, bangles, chatelaines and anklets. 


“They're buying this season,” is the consensus. One jeweler, by 
way of answer, displayed a tiara that awaited delivery. With it was 
a consignment slip listing the manufacturing jeweler’s price at $10,000. 

“We've had more jewelry in for resetting, the addition of new 
stones, or just cleaning than we have had in at least four years,” 
another said. 

“Of course, many are buying purely for investment purposes. But 
the great majority of our sales have been for personal adornment of 
the buyers. 

“They have come into the store, spied a piece they liked in the 
display and bought it without further ado. Last year, it was even 
difficult to get society to look at the stones, and if price was men- 
tioned—well, out the door they hurried. 

“But now price seems a mere detail not to be troubled about,” he 


said happily. 


Boston Jeweler, Shot by Bandit, is Slowly 
Recovering 


Boston, Feb. 26—Robert Naigles, victim of three gun- 
men in an attempted jewelry holdup in his office at 333 


Washington St. on Feb. 17, is in a slightly improved con- 
dition at the present time. Naigles is suffering from three 
bullet wounds, one in the chest, from which doctors have 
feared to attempt to remove the bullet. At first, no hopes 
were held for his life, but he is gradually pulling through 
after fighting death for days. 

Three bandits entered the office of his father, Jacob 
Naigles, at 11 o'clock in the forenoon on Feb. 17, and 
being balked by the struggle put up by young Naigles, 
shot him and fled. 

Police have deduced that the bandits posed as customers 
and after being shown some diamonds attempted the rob- 
bery, but as far as can be shown had to leave empty- 
handed after the shooting. As soon as Naigles is well 
enough to talk more details of the holdup will be learned. 
No useful description of the robbers has been available. 
The only clues are a hat and a gray overcoat left in the 
office. 

Edward Sager, of the same building, who has a license 
for the purchase of old gold, said three men came to his 
office that morning and offered to sell a gold watch and a 
knife. As Naigles also has a gold license, it is believed that 
the bandits may have called on Naigles with the same 
pretext. 


Lewitt Bros. & Co., Inc., successors to L. Lewitt & Co., have 
issued a neat folder in which they call attention to a new line 
of fine gold and iridium platinum watchcases for Swiss, Wal- 
tham and Elgin movements. Illustrations of some of the 
watchcases are shown in the folder. 





Rings, Platinum or gold, mounted with diamonds. 
Earrings, with or without dias. Scarf Pins. 
Full Dress Shirt Studs, 14K Pipe Stem Mtgs. 








Necklaces made any length or graduation. “Debutante” Necklaces. 


* 7 


B “ORIENTA” CULTURED PEARLS 


eae Lepallviatocls 


Request 
65 Nassau St., New York 
“The Pearl House" 


Ask for our 
Sales Helps 
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What Authorities a4 ull | 


THE MODERN WAY TO CHOOSE YOUR SILVER 


A new influence has entered into the making and selling of tableware. Purchasers of fine 
silver who have always desired artistry and fine workmanship in Sterling now demand 
something more .. . silver to harmonize with the decorative scheme of their dining rooms. 
Rogers, Lunt & Bowlen sensed the beginnings of this finer discrimination several years ago, 
and today they are able to provide you and your customers with patterns appropriate to 
all the important styles used in modern fine dining rooms. Modern good taste—modern 
selling—demand related designs! Read what these authorities have to say on this subject. 


RICHARDSON WRIGHT, Editor-In-Chief of House and Garden, the 
magazine of acknowledged leadership in the decorative field. 


Every day House and Garden believes more firmly in the ensemble 
idea. And every season sees the ensemble more firmly established in 
American homes. Silver—the key accessory of the dining-r6om—should 
agree with its setting—in line, in motif, in its general character. 


HELEN UFFORD., Associate Editor of Delineator Magazine, Hostess Editor 


of Delineator Institute, and an authority on table settings. 


The hostess of today is an informed hostess. She is sensitive to the 
compelling significance of ensemble harmony, particularly in that most 
important background for her entertaining—the décor of her dining-room. 











In case you do not know—we have a 40 page portfolio “The Modern Way to Choose Your Silver” which is pro- 
fusely illustrated, showing the various styles of ““ TREASURE” Solid Silver and the types of dining rooms for which 
they were designed. Not only is this portfolio in much demand by discriminating hostesses and brides-to-be, 
but it is widely used in schools and colleges in connecticn with the study of Silver and its relation to the deco- 





















rative scheme of the dining room in good taste. If you are unfamiliar with this portfolio write for a copy now. 
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Holy Week window display that attracted much favorable comment at the store of the Porter & Dyson Co. 


Dignitied —Attractive—Appropriate 


5 PR restraint and 
good taste mark this Holy Week window of the Porter 
& Dyson Co., jewelers of New Britain, Conn. There is 
no reason why the retail merchant should not solemnize 
in a way fitting to his business and to the position of that 
business in his community, religious events which have a 
profound and far-reaching influence on the social life of 
our country. And in so doing the retailer will find that 
he enjoys the appreciation and respect of his customers 
and friends for a sincere and non-commercial celebration 
of sacred days. 

Perhaps of most importance is that such a window dis- 
play be completely lacking in ostentatious merchandising 
appeal. Easter time offers an exceptional opportunity for 
striking relief from the usual displays designed primarily 
to sell, and a window conceived purely from the point of 
view of beauty and propriety is sure to redound to the 
store’s benefit, both in attention-getting value and in 
prestige. 

The Easter display on this page, it is interesting to 
note, was based on the suggestion of a local clergyman, 
that a special array of rosaries be arranged at that time. 
With this as a starting point, a window of unusual 
charm was developed, imbued with reverence for the event 
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and signally striking in general effect. Says Mr. George 
H. Dyson, “None of our previous displays brought out 
such favorable comments and congratulations as this dis- 
play did, from all sources and creeds.” 

The window is about nine feet long, and 30 inches 
deep. The background is designed to suggest a church 
chancel, the effect being obtained by use of a purple screen, 
symbolic of the emotional significance of Holy Week. 
Easter lilies are painted on the panels of this screen. The 
cross, candlesticks, chalices and vases are finished in gold. 


The flowers which are 


well arranged and lend beauty and softness to the win- 
dow, are calla lilies and white snapdragons. Before the 
cross is a bible, opened at the 26th chapter of St. Mat- 
thew. The cases in the foreground show only rosaries. 
Prayer books are shown at extreme right and left. 

Jewelers not stocking a complete line of ecclesiastical 
goods will find the manufacturers always willing to 
cooperate in lending pieces to complete a window display 
of this kind, provided it is well thought out and planned 
in good taste. 

















43-47 West 23rd St. - - - - - = 
150 Post Street —- 


No. 04294. TWO PORTION VEGETABLE DISH 


No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 04293. 


ELECTRO PLATED ON NICKEL SILVER 


THE PAIRPOINT 
CORPORATION 


New Bedford, Mass. 
New York City 


San Francisco 


No. €C05593—10 INCH BOWL 


C01186. 16 INCH PLAIN PLATTER 
C01186. 18 INCH PLAIN PLATTER i 


C01187. 16 INCH WELL & TREE 
C01187. 18 INCH WELL & TREE 


No. 06810. GRAVY BOAT 
No. 06810. GRAVY TRAY 
Capacity of Boat 12 ounces 


12 INCH VEGETABLE DISH & COVER 


Plain or Butler Finish 


Write for revised prices 





























For Quantity plus 


Quality Production 





Depend on 


A.P.W 


Silver 











STERLING SILVER 


Why is A.P.W. Sterling annealed with such uni- 
formity? Because guess work is entirely elimi- 
nated. The heating is unfailingly governed by 
the use of the latest types of electrically con- 
trolled bright annealing furnaces. You will ap- 
preciate this uniform temper in your spinning, 
pressing or stamping operations. 


SILVER ANODES 


of pure electrolytic silver in all sizes for consis- 
tently good plating results. 


SILVER SOLDERS 
Plate Sheet Wire Filings 
You are sure to find the most suitable grade in 
the variety we can offer. 





Our guaranteed fireless Sterling will facilitate a 
quick polishing to a high finish in your product. 
Modern massive rolls, capable of producing flat 
stock and sheet to fractions of a thousandths of 
an inch, assure exact thicknesses. 


Better try A.P.W. STERLING 
PLATE SHEET WIRE STRIPS 
CIRCLES SQUARES RECTANGLES 








For All Manufacturing Jewelers 
Pure PLATINUM 


IRIDIUM-PLATINUM © Plate 
All Grades 

HARD PLATINUM * Wire 
No. 514 Alloy ® Seamless 

PALLADIUM ® Tubing 
No. 95 Alloy 


And a very complete assortment of findings in 
Platinum, Palladium and Gold. 








The AMERICAN PLATINUM WORKS 


N. J. R. R. AVE. AT OLIVER ST. 





NEWARK, N. J. 
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“Festival Silver—An In- 
dispensable Part of Fes- 
tivity” is the title of this 
display used by the 
Shreve, Crump & Low 
Co., Boston, Mass. 


A formal service display 
— “Appropriate Setting 
for your Future Dining 
Room” awakes desire of 
possession in the 
passerby. 


TWO “IDEA” SILVER WINDOWS 


Let your silver windows 
tell a story. You may be able to sell merchandise by 
showing it just as “silver” or “jewelry,” but the ef- 
fectiveness of the promotion will be doubled if you weave 
into the appeal of your windows a little of the romance 
of the “Noble Metal” and create for their background 
some of the glamour of a beautifully appointed home 
decorated in perfect taste, using fine silverware as its 
crowning glory. 

The window displays which are shown on this page 
were used by Shreve, Crump & Low Co., Boston jewel- 
ers, in just such a manner. In a recent issue of Harper's 
Bazaar was published an article on the various func- 
tions of silver in the home, from the breakfast-in-bed tray 
to the formal dinner service. Every conceivable use of 
silver was mentioned in the article, in a manner enter- 
taining and stimulating. Selecting some of the ideas 
mentioned in this story, the Shreve, Crump & Low Co. 
display manager designed a window for each one and 
titled them with phrases quoted from the article. A copy 
of Harper's Bazaar was used in each display with the 
quotation underlined in red ink. 

One window above is called “Festival Silver is an 
Indispensable Part of Festivity.” These words are let- 
tered on a window card, violet on black with silver 
border. The background curtains are of gray celanese; 
the drapes, silk velvet. For this display the following 
merchandise may be used: General silver service, candle- 


sticks, cake plate, vase, compote, bon-bon dish, coffee ser-_ 


vice, cups. 
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The formal service display is called “Appropriate Set- 
ting for your Future Dining Room.” A tapestry or paint- 
ing dominates the background. In this display are used: 
Satin damask cloth, flowers, flat table silver, centerpiece, 
candlesticks, peppers, nut dishes, bon-bons, place plates 
and crystal. 


Veo windows are 


the “eyes” of your store, and to fail to use them to 
best advantage in creating passerby interest which brings 
more people into your store is a great merchandising fault. 

The alert jeweler lets no opportunity slip to get full 
advertising value from his window displays and, as in 
the adaptation of the Harper’s Bazaar article by the 
Shreve, Crump & Low Co., takes advantage of sugges- 
tions which may be turned into beautiful displays and 
eventually into more silverware sales. It is with this idea 
in mind that THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR is constantly 
presenting to its readers selected window displays with 
descriptions and suggestions as to how they can be 
used to best advantage. 

With the return of better business conditions a wider 
opportunity is presenting itself to jewelers everywhere 
to sell more silverware and this condition is already being 
reflected in increased sales. Now is the time to give 
special attention to the arrangement of unique and 
attractive silverware window displays. 

Always bear in mind that showing use of merchandise 
in such displays is one of the best methods of producing 











purchaser demand and in arranging your displays keep 
this idea in mind. 

A correctly appointed dinner table is a joy to the 
hostess and a delight to her guests. Silverware, however, 
has also found its way into other rooms in the house 
and today fashionable living rooms reflect its use. Such 
rooms have their occasional piece of Sterling, probably 
a few low bowls standing on the small tables or candle- 
sticks flanking the centerpiece on the mantel. 

The selection of design in silverware in conformity 
with the room in which it is to be used is an important 
thing to bear in mind in selling. It will often be a 
deciding factor in closing a sale and the jeweler should 
direct his sales effort in this direction when it affords 
added opportunity to increase his business. 

Be sure that you have a definite idea in mind in 
arranging your silverware window displays and carry out 
that idea to the best of your ability. 

The two windows described herewith were designed by 
Kenneth Grey Sears for the Shreve, Crump & Low Co. 





William A. Kinsman Reelected President of 
Towle Mfg. Co. 


NeEwsuryport, Mass., Feb. 21.—William A. Kins- 
man was reelected president of the Towle Mfg. Co. at a 
meeting of the directorate following the annual meeting 
of the stockholders at the company’s offices in this city 
today. 

The directors and officers elected are as follows: 
Directors—Henry B. Trask, Chairman; John H. Balch, 
Jr., Harry F. Cole, Ernest Foss, Arthur L. Hobson, 





William A. Kinsman, George A. Learned, Harold E. 
Nock, George W. Richardson, Henry M. Williams. 
The officers in addition to William A. Kinsman, presj- 
dent, are: Vice-Presidents, Harold E. Nock, Claudius G. 
Pendill and Arthur L. Fuller; Jerome A. Hardy, 


secretary and treasurer. 





In the Silverware Market 
New Wallace Trophy Catalog 
The new trophy catalog issued by the R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. 
Co., Wallingford, Conn., which contains 100 pages of fine 
illustrations, is bound in loose form and printed in color. Ip 
addition to a ready reference chart there are many other fea- 
tures that make it unusual. 





“Alice in Wonderland” 

The Holmes & Edwards Division of International Silver Co. 
has just announced a new line of Alice in Wonderland juvenile 
ware. The line includes individual flatware items as well as a 
new six-piece child’s service. The latter is a new and novel 
idea. It presents for the first time a complete child’s service, 
which includes a knife, fork, tea spoon, salad fork, butter 
spreader and cream soup spoon. 





The Marquise Pattern 

One of the most gorgeous and decorative patterns that has 
been introduced in silver plated ware in recent years is the 
Marquise Pattern which comes as the latest design of the 
1847 Rogers brand of the International Silver Co. In per- 
fection of detail as well as beauty of design, it heralds the 
return of elegance to the dining room, and in workmanship, 
it resembles and is fabricated after the matter of the finest 
sterling. In every way it is a pattern that cannot be imitated 
in cheap silver plate. Incidentally it is said that flatware in 
the Marquise pattern will not show scratches and will retain 
permanently its beautiful French Grey finish. 








COFFEE SETS 


Sterling 
In Many Varieties 





Set No. 1104 
Capacity of Pot 1% Pints 


CURRIER & ROBY 


Expert Silversmiths 


217 E. 38TH ST. 


NEW YORK 











An Entirely New 


and effective way 


of Selling flatware— 


OLS 


We have developed an extremely 
simple but highly profitable retail 
selling plan, which we will gladly 
mail without charge to any high 
grade jeweler. 


Write for Folder Number A27. 





CONCORD 
SILVERSMITHS 


INC. 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Catalog Houses and Wholesale Jewelers’ Code 





WasuHincTON, D. C.—The first session of a hearing wholesale jewelers, that is, we would rather not have 
on the Code of Fair Practices and Competition for the them participate in the code, and we do not see, in the 
wholesale jewelry industry, on the morning of Feb. 8, first place, that they can comply with the definition in the 
held in the Department of Commerce Building before general wholesale code, to say nothing of the definitions 
Assistant Deputy Administrator R. S. Alexander, was which will be included in our supplementary code.” 
devoted to a building up of the record so that the NRA Mr. Fernley called attention to the fact that the Fed- 
will be in a position to decide whether the so-called eral Trade Commission has an action pending against 
“catalog houses” are justified in calling themselves whole- one of the members of the American group, in which 

! salers and entitled to work under the wholesale jewelry it is alleged that the nature of the business is misrepre- 
| code. The preliminary draft of this supplemental code is sentative in that it is claimed to be “wholesale.” 
published in this issue of THE JEWELERS’ CiRCULAR. The stipulation of evidence between counsel for the 
| It is very probable that changes will be made in it Federal Trade Commission and the attorneys for L. & C. 
| before it is presented. Mayers Co., Inc., respondent in the matter, and the 
| Among those present at this hearing were representa- complaint filed against that concern by the F. T. C., 
‘ tives of three associations: Arthur Manheimer, George were read into the record. 
Fernley, Lloyd Pattee and H. L. Carpenter, of the Na- Lawrence Mayers presented figures to show that the 
tional Wholesale Jewelers’ Association; Joseph Luria, American Wholesale Jewelry and Giftware Association 
Herbert Johnson and D. C. Beatty, of the Wholesale has 381 members and stated that not more than 12 of 
Silverware Association and Lawrence Mayers, Chauncey them are in the “catalog” category. 
Mayers, S. G. Manheim and John Malone, of the Asked by Assistant Deputy Alexander how a catalog 
American Wholesale Jewelry and Giftware Association. house operates, Mr. Mayers said: “The wholesale jewel- 

Mr. Fernley, secretary of the N. W. J. A., began the ers operating in our field operate practically the same way 
evidence by stating that “The American Wholesale as wholesale jewelers that Mr. Fernley prides himself 
Jewelry and Giftware Association is composed of catalog upon, composed exclusively of members of the National 
houses who are interested in selling the ultimate con- Wholesale Jewelers Association with one exception. 
sumer, and from the standpoint of the National Whole- “We do a considerable amount of business with in- 
sale Jewelers’ Association, we do not recognize them as (Turn to page 155) 








Tees Gifts Bring in Customers— 
itis. Ring the Cash Register! 


ol 
MERIDEN,CONN. 
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y \ ERE are artistic, enduring Gifts fashioned in 
MG mat) metal by craftsmen at the Shops of Bradley & 
ce HAR 7 Hubbard—for three quarters of a aneey recognized 
. . ‘ for fine quality Metalware. 
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Smokers’ Sets—Book Consoles—Desk Sets—Lamps— 
Ash Trays—Tantalus Sets—Table and Desk Orna- 
- ments—Fireplace Fittings. 





we a 


A visit to the extensive Show Rooms of Bradley & 
Hubbard will well repay you. For here in profusion 
are shown a bewildering exhibit of rarely beautiful 
objects—priced to meet today’s purse. 


Our New 1934 Catalog will soon be ready for 
mailing. We want to send you acopy. Just write 
and ask for it NOW. 

oa 


The BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO. 


MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 
New York Display Rooms: 200 Fifth Avenue 


_ - ——— 


ee 
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“4 “Sturdy 
strike and 
me Serviceable-— 
it and a 
lights!” puiry 
item!” 





In chromium or gold plated . . . the 
lighter is made with the faultless pre- 
cision of a fine watch. 


50¢ 


packed in carton of 12 
made to retail at 


$1.00 


MADE BY 


STRIKALITE LTD., INC. 


321 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. C. 











J. W. JOHNSON 


A CONSISTENTLY 
RELIABLE 
SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


Silverware Specialists 
Since 1869 


1 WEST 47 ST. 
BRyant 9-6683 


14 MAIDEN LANE 
REctor 2-3290 


NEW YORK 
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Fashion Trend Steps Into Yellow Gold 
(From page 43) 


unadorned loveliness. One of the Parisian creations for 
the beautiful Madame Sert, has several rows of gold beads 
for a necklace, with a scarlet cord which extends down 
the bare back. The tendency toward combining precious 
metals, such as gold, with materials of less commercial 
value is well illustrated in one of these latest “arrivals 
from France” It consists of a necklace of twisted hemp, 
just plain rope with a daring idea, at the ends of which 
are gold cup-like ferrules, chain and ball. 

Veteran jewelers are somewhat astonished by this in- 
creasing use of gold in ornaments for day-time and 
sports wear. Gold is now much used for sport pins, 
rather plain in design, but often running into high karat- 
ages. For jackets, sweaters or blouses intended for the 
world of the out-of-doors this writer found an extensive 
array of pins, brooches and clasps, all of gold. Many 
of the sports pins are in two or three shades, yellow, red 
or green, cleverly combined with semiprecious stones or 
mother of pearl disks. Some markedly horsey or doggy 
ones are in solid gold running usually to fourteen karats 
and others are of streamline shape. 

Gold bracelets are constantly in demand. Cartier and 
Mauboussin are selling some very massive ones, although 
it is an open secret they are far from being as heavy as 
they seem to be. Such ornaments are impressive and re- 
flect a defiance of all restrictions. “They may be worn 
on the outside of the long “pull-over” gloves. Tiffany 
& Co., in the last few months have been featuring a 
bracelet made of elliptical hollow links or half ovals of 
18 karat gold, which are united in a bracelet. T'wo or 
three of these long links are enough for a unit. There 
is no union—they are merely slipped together—puzzle 
fashion and hold firmly when they encompass the wrist. 
As several such bracelets are often worn on one wrist, 
they are light. Clip bracelets of gold, with a good gap 
between the unclosed ends are being widely sold, both for 
formal and informal wear. ‘They are usually decorated 
with classic and conventional motifs. 

In rings, gold is holding its own. Of course, for 
elaborate ones for evening occasions with diamonds or 
other lustrous precious stones, platinum retains its 
prestige. For wedding rings, gold is not likely to be 
displaced. In the market we see thin gold ones, and 
also those newer circlets of matrimony, broad, rather 
thin, about three-eighths of an inch in width, and adorned 
by raised designs. ‘They are worn without engagement 
rings. 

One often wonders what becomes of the gold hunt- 
ing case watches which have been going to the refiners 
by the thousands. Their material certainly does not go 
back entirely into the most modern timepieces, so light 
that their weight is hardly felt. 

A considerable quantity is coming back to trade chan- 
nels in the shape of solid gold cigarette and vanity cases. 
Many of these boxes are made in two or three shades 
of the metal, either in stripes or in basket weave. They 
are not only smart, but are substantial in value, both of 
which qualities commend them to the public. 

Taken all in all, the jeweler alive to his opportunities 
is doing pretty well with the gold situation and many in 
the trade believe the outlook is most encouraging. 
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KENNARD WEDGWOOD 
Present head of the house 


The fact that 


a steadily increasing number of retail jewelers throughout 
the country are finding it expedient to add a china de- 
partment to their store or to increase the size of the one 
already installed, leads us to consider the reasons why a 
china department is so appropriate to the retail jeweler. 

There seem to be various contributory causes, not the 
least of which is the large increase in the amount of enter- 
taining that is now being done in the home, since the Re- 
peal of the 18th Amendment has now legalized the use of 
wines and alcoholic beverages for home consumption. 

Since the early days of the Middle Ages persons of 
taste and substance have devoted a great deal of attention 
to their table appointments, and we find our forefathers 
of the 17th and 18th centuries sending their agents to 
the Orient in search of beautiful porcelains produced in 
the Chinese Empire at a time when Europe had nothing 
so exclusive and delicate to offer. 

The discriminating hostess will welcome the opportu- 
nity to express her own individual taste in the setting of 
her table in which a proper harmony of china, crystalware 
and damask is of such great importance; and moreover, the 
guests will be the first to appreciate the taste displayed in 
their hostess’s table appointments. 

A second factor which provides an additional reason 
for a china department is, that a formal china dinner 
service can so readily be supplemented with harmonious 
pieces of Sterling silver or Sheffield Plate such as candle- 
sticks, flower centres, comports for fruits or sweetmeats, 
and similar articles. 

In order to offer fine china and rich crystal stemware 
to advantage, a jewelry store at once suggests itself as 
naturally creating a sympathetic atmosphere of taste 
and distinction to supply a suitable background for this 
exclusive merchandise. A prospective purchaser of a fine 
bone china dinner service will naturally look for her pur- 
chases in a place which insures quiet and refinement in 
order that she may make her choice at her leisure. 

There is a third point which the leading jewelers al- 
ready realize, and that is, the growing demand by the 
fastidious hostess for the appurtenances of her table to be 
correct and harmonious with the period of her dining- 
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ine China for 
e Jewelry Store 


By 
Kennard L. Wedgwood 


room decoration, and a jeweler is naturally the person that 
she turns to for this information. 

The selection of the sales force is of great importance 
because some knowledge of the best-known brands, the 
factories, and the specialties that they offer, should be part 
of the regular equipment of the selling staff, and a clever 
saleslady will study the taste of her prospective customer 
and only offer such decorations as will be harmonious in 
their ultimate setting. Here again, the regular training of 
the jeweler’s sales force would seem to be particularly 
adapted for this purpose. 

The decorative quality of china in all its wonderful 
variety of brilliant coloring; encrusted gold and delicate 
jewel work, introduces into the jeweler’s store a new ele- 
ment of beauty which cannot fail to attract a larger 
clientele. Moreover, the decorations of china are so vari- 
ous and numerous that this merchandise lends itself readily 
to a good mark-up without risk of competitive price cut- 
ting, and if purchased from the open stocks already car- 
ried by the wholesale houses, a considerable increase in 
turnover can be procured without too heavy an investment, 
and if discrimination is shown by the buyer in only pur- 
chasing a product of the best known brands, a china de- 
partment cannot fail to add to the prestige of the store. 


JOSIAH - 
WEDGWOOD 


Founder of 
the business 




























For nearly two centuries the Wedgwood Potteries have supplied the finest tableware to 
the crowned heads and aristocracy of the Old World. 


St. Austell is one of the latest patterns in a Wedgwood English Bone China dinner service 
to be introduced to America. The design presents a brilliant color scheme of spring flow- 
ers combined with a panel effect which is enhanced by the delightful contrast between 
the pure white center of the plate and the ivory ground of its borders; this is an exclusive 
feature of English Bone China, and cannot be produced by manufacturers of an ivory 
body. St. Austell embodies in a charming manner that air of cheerfulness plus dignity so 
keenly desired by the modern hostess for formal occasions. 


Josiah Wedgwood & Hons, Ince. 


160 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Glassware—A Profit Opportunity 


or Jewelers 
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By 
A. DOUGLAS NASH 


Repeal, and the resultant 
return to more gracious living has presented the jewelry 
stores with an unprecedented opportunity to build a 
profitable business in fine glassware. The stage is all 
set for dramatic merchandising promotions. The con- 
sumer is definitely interested in having the correct stem- 
ware for the service of fine wines, and the jewelry 
store is in a splendid position to act as the arbiter of 
correct social customs. 

Department stores have been quick to seize the oppor- 
tunities offered by the current interest in glassware. They 
have featured the newest types of stemware; they have 
provided authorities to give instruction on table settings 
and the proper service of wines, they have had displays of 
correct table settings; in short they have taken. advantage 
of every opportunity. 

There is no. reason why jewelry stores should not 
follow suit. The jewelry store in a small or medium size 
city is in a particularly strategic position to set the styles 
in correct service. Normally looked to for luxurious 
gifts, beautiful silverware and rare jewels, the store 
can easily establish for itself a reputation for fine crystal. 

The alert and merchandising minded jewelry store 
owner will go into the promotion of fine crystal with a 
definite plan. Displays both interior and window, special 
promotions, direct mail advertising and coordinated sell- 
ing will be the main points of any such plan. 

Display is most important. To sell fine crystal, it must 
be displayed in an attractive and natural setting. Table 
settings showing the glassware in actual use is the most 
feasible way to attract consumer attention. This is 
possible even in a small store. Settings of this type also 
give stores the opportunity to increase the average sale 
by doing a multiple selling job. 

Silverware and glassware can be sold together if it is 
merchandised in that way. Select patterns in glassware 
in silver that harmonize, set up a table showing the 
correct silver and glassware service for three types of 
entertaining; the formal dinner with the complete 
requirements for a six or eight course dinner; the less 
formal or home dinner, and the luncheon. 

If it is not feasible to set up three tables at once, an 
announcement in the local papers to the effect that during 
a certain week a series of table settings would be on view 
at Blank’s store would be bound to attract interest. 

If possible, have a different one of the women’s clubs 
in your city responsible for each day’s display. This 
would promote competition between the clubs and arouse 
local interest. 

One of the prominent jewelry shops in New York, has 
opened a school for debutantes. This school is designed 
to teach the post-prohibition generation the proper way 

(Turn to page 150) 











TA New MYOTTI 
Short Line 





Mvyott 
Staffordshire 
England 


This New Myott Short Line is another quality 
addition to our open stock. 


Georgian Shape 


Its truly-FINE Quality in dinnerware, and _ its 
beautiful basket weave with decorative border 
panels, is destined to make this one of your fast 
moving patterns this Spring— 


This New Myott is carried 
in Maroon and Green 











TANTALUS SETS 


for 2 or 3 
bottles 


Priced from 
$7.50 to $15 


Silver 
Decorations 
Non-Tarnish 

Finish 

Complete lines of 

Decanters, 


Shakers 
and Glasses 


in New 
Decorations 


AT POPULAR PRICES 


EDMONDSON WARRIN, INC. 
43-45 W. 13th St., New York 











[ 








Complete Short Line | 


Stocked in New York 


Justin Tharaud, Inc. 
Sole Agents for U.S.A. 


129-131 Fifth Ave. 





New York 
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‘tion for one who understands the Jewelry 





AN OPENING? 


With all phases of the Jewelry business 
definitely headed in the right direction; 
with improving conditions being noticed in 
all lines, now is the time to plan for, and 
go after business. 

Have you an opening in your organiza- 


trade from a merchandising, selling, and 
advertising point of view. 

My contact over a period of years justi- 
fies me in making the statement that I can 
be of tremendous assistance in profitable 
sales promotion and merchandise distribu- 
tion of any quality line that goes through 
the Jewelry Trade, either direct to the re- 
tailer or through the wholesaler. 

T should welcome the opportunity of 
hearing from some interested manufacturer, 
so that I can personally and in detail out- 
line my story. 

Address “‘A., 1175” 


CARE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
239 West 39th Street, New York 
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New York Code Authority Organizes 





Officers Selected and Complaints Committee Named to Function in 
Metropolitan Area 


At a meeting of the members of the 
New York Code Authority Feb. 21 in 
the offices of Warren D. Perry, chairman, 
665 Fifth Ave., New York, officers were 
selected and a complaints committee 
chosen to start functioning at once in the 
adjustment of complaints originating in 
the New York Metropolitan area. While 
the final approval of the Administrator of 
the complete membership of this Code Au- 
thority has now yet been received from 
Washington, the six members who have 
been appointed as a temporary commit- 
tee have complete authorization to act of- 
ficially and pending approval of the rest 
of the members they have voted accord- 
ing to the wishes of the body as a whole. 

With Mr. Perry as chairman, the of- 
ficers of the New York Code Authority 
are as follows: Phineas Peters, vice- 
chairman; Eliot Hirschberg, treasurer, 
and William Wagner, executive secretary. 
The Complaints Committee, which will 
act more or less as an executive commit- 
tee, includes Kenneth Van Cott, chairman; 
Samuel Feldman, William C. Barthman, 
L. J. Rad and George Korsunsky. The 
officers will serve as ex officio members 
of the Complaints Committee. 

Temporary offices for the Authority 
have been set up in a room adjoining 
Mr. Perry’s salon, where the executive 
secretary is‘now located and ready to re- 
ceive complaints. Several adjustments 
have already been attempted. 

This meeting was marked by enthusi- 
asm and firm resolve to do an effective 
clean-up job of the unfair trade practices 
in the metropolitan area. Mr. Wagner, 
the secretary, has for years been associ- 
ated with the trade press and is thor- 
oughly familiar with the ramifications of 
the jewelry industry. During the war 
Mr, Wagner was Acting Administrator 
in the State of Montana for the United 
States Fuel Administration. 

_ The proposed Metropolitan New York 
Retail Jewelry Code Authority, as it is 
presently constituted, and the territories 
or divisions of the trade which the vari- 
ous members will represent, are as fol- 
lows: William C. Barthman, Chambers 
Street to Bowling Green; Charles Bomel, 
New Rochelle; Sylvanus W. Bramley, 
White Plains; Emil R. Brunner, West- 
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field, Cranford, Plainfield, N. J.; Samuel 
Feldman, who lives in Brooklyn; A. R. 
Goldblatt, Elizabeth, Linden, Rahway, 
N. J.; Hyman Goldschmidt, Lexington 
Ave. to East River; Ben Goldwyn, Stat- 





WARREN D. PERRY 
Chairman New York Code Authority 


en Island; Louis Haiman, Norristown, 
Summit, Chatham, Madison, Boonton, 
Dover, Rockaway, Bernardsville, N. J.; 
Eliot Hirschberg, representing the credit 
jewelers; George Korsunsky, the Bronx; 
Jacques LeRoy, representing watch repair- 
ers; Max Menein, Paterson, Passaic, Lodi, 
Ridgewood, N. J., and neighboring towns; 
Ambrose W. New, New Brunswick, High- 
land Park, South River, Princeton, N. J.; 
H. V. Paul, Newark, N. J.; Warren D. 
Perry, representing the upstairs jewelers; 
Phineas Peters, Brooklyn; L. J. Rad, West 
New York, Union City, Hoboken, Jersey 
City, Bayonne, N. J.; Herbert L. Redman, 
representing jewelry departments of de- 
partment stores; Paul de la Reusille, Red 


Bank, Perth Amboy, South Amboy, Mata- ~* 


wan, Long Branch, Asbury Park, N. J.; 
Jerome Roller, East New York; Charles 
M. Sheir, Canal and Grand Sts., and the 
Bowery area; Jean Tack, Newark, East 
Newark, Harrison, N. J.; Joseph Unger, 
representing the pawnbrokers; Kenneth 
I. Van Cott, representing the Fifth Ave. 
jewelers; E. Visburg, Englewood, Hack- 
ensack, Rutherford, Cliffside, Fort Lee, 


Lyndhurst, N. J.; Charles C. Ward, 
Dobbs Ferry, Irvington, Tarrytown, 
Mount Vernon. 
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Each of these men will constitute the 
chairman of an unofficial committee com- 
posed of jewelers in his area. These 
committees will serve as reporters of vio- 
lations to their chairmen, who will at- 
tempt adjustment and report the com- 
plaints to the central New York Code 
Authority. 





New Tax Bill Provides for Continu- 
ance of Tax on Jewelry 


G. H. Niemeyer, chairman of the Spe- 
cial Committee on Taxation of the Jew- 
elry Industry, reports that the new tax 
bill reported to the House of Representa- 
tives by the Ways & Means Committee 
provides for a continuance of the Excise 
Taxes, including the 10 per cent tax upon 
jewelry. 

“There will be no chance to oppose this 
tax in the House and while it may be 
possible to voice our opposition to the 
Senate Finance Committee, I regret to 
say that our chances of getting very much 
consideration are very slim, as all of our 
pleas are met with the statement that 
‘Our Government needs the money,’” says 
Chairman Niemeyer. 





“Golden Roosters” Hold Annual 
Dinner-Dance 


Cuicaco—The Golden Roosters of Chi- 
cago, “Fine Feathers of the Jewelry 
Trade,” held their annual dinner dance 
in the Marine dining room of the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel on Saturday. night, 
Feb. 24. It was one of the most enjoy- 
able affairs this play organization in the 
jewelry trade here has ever given. More 
than 100 couples of members, friends and 
ladies attended. 

The south annex of this famous dining 
room was set aside for the dinner, and 
dancing was on the main floor. The af* 


-fair lasted until the small hours of the 


morning and many very entertaining fea- 
tures were presented including a special. 
program for the “Roosters” by the sing- 
ing and dancing artists of the hotel. 

A most enjoyable feature of the evening 
was the installation of the officers who 
had been elected at a luncheon meeting 
at the Illinois Athletic Club on the Wed- 
nesday preceding. ‘The new officers are 
three of the most popular and enthusiastic 
workers of the organization. They are 
Charles Brown, of Stein & Ellbogen Co., 
Chanticleer; Thomas Noonan, Ostby & 
Barton Co., Keeper of the Nest Eggs; 
Thomas O’Connell, Elgin National Watch 
Co., Scratcher. 
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The 


New York School 
of Display 


offers a distinctive Display Service 
to Jewelers throughout the country, 
under the personal supervision of 
Mrs. Polly Pettit, director of the 
School and display manager for 
Black, Starr and Frost-Gorham, Inc. 


This Display Service consists of fifty- 
two display ideas per year, which are 
mailed to the Jeweler monthly in the 
form of colored sketches with full 
Dis- 
plays are timely, designed to attract 


explanations and directions. 


an unusual amount of attention and 
favorable comment. The service cov- 
ers not only Jewels, but all Jewelry 
merchandise, including Silverware, 
Leather Goods, Toiletware Articles, 
Stationery, etc. 


The fee for this service is nominal. A 
sample sketch will be sent upon re- 
quest without charge. Write for par- 
ticulars to the Secretary— 


Miss Marguerite Andrews 
The New York School of Display 


4. East 53rd Street 
New York, N. Y. 





& 
Ma. W. FRIEBER of the Royal Restaurant 
John Street, New York announces the opening 
of the Restaurant Dubonnet. Here the dia. 
mond and jewelr trade may enjoy our ele. 
gant cuisine in pleasant surroundings. 


The Restaurant Dubonnet is the ideal place to 
entertain your friends and customers. All the 
enjoyment and comfort that good food and 
superlative service can afford will be yours. 
Wines and liqueurs will be served. 

To his hundreds of loyal customers and new 
neighbors in midtown Mr. Frieber extends a 
cordial invitation to visit the Restaurant 
Dubonnet for luncheon and dinner. Opening 
on or about March 14, 1934. 


UBONNET 








wy, AZ>VFCPIAUNDZ 





5 EAST 45 STREET e NEW YORK 





PRISMS: 


THEIR USE and EQUIVALENTS 


A book containing a more extended 
knowledge on this branch of re- 
fraction than is contained in works 
on ophthalmology. Price $2.00. 


The Optical Journal and Review 
239 West 39th Street, New York 











KENT 
AUTOMATIC 
GARAGE 


NEW 
YORK 





The last word in convenience 
and safety for your car: -* 
occupies its own particular 
compartment:---- -* 
offers every opportunity - 
for storage ~by the hour, 
the day, the month; - - - - 
with or without service .- 
Rates 41522 monthly and 
upwards." --‘***° 
Expert repairs on all makes @ 















ofcars.-*¢ +++ ce ‘g 
le 
KENT 
GRAND CENTRAL a 
44 ST. near THIRD AVE. & 
Tel. Murray Hill 2-0460 2 oF 
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Oklahoma Convention Will Be Held 
April 8, 9 and 10 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., Feb. 15—The 
annual convention of the Oklahoma Re- 
tail Jewelers’ Association will be held 
in this city, April 8, 9 and 10 at which 
time it is expected that 200 jewelers 
from Oklahoma will attend. Elaborate 
preparations are being made for a fine 
convention and entertainment. 

The government is giving Oklahoma 
this year as a bonus to Oklahoma far- 
mers over $36,000,000, besides the bonus 
to dairy farmers, which when approved, 
will be over $25,000,000. This does not 
cover the millions spent on the CWA 
work. The estimated income in addi- 
tion to the above to the cotton and 
wheat farmers, is $140,000,000. This does 
not take in the income from other sources 
such as oil and other natural resources. 
This is good news to retail jewelers who 
surely want to get their share of busi- 
ness accruing from this expenditure. 

The Executive Committee of the As- 
sociation has decided to issue the an- 


‘nual program which will contain many 


new features. 


Newark Jewelry Strike Ends After 
Three Months 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 2—Settle- 
ment of a three-month strike of 600 em- 
ployees in the Newark, N. J., precious 
jewelry industry, has been announced by 
the National Labor Board. Senator 
Robert F. Wagner said that the terms of 
agreement called for an immediate end 
of the strike and for the holding of an 
election among the employees at the 
earliest possible date that could be ar- 
ranged. Telegrams of congratulations, 
he said, had been sent by the Board to 
both employers and the union. 

Dr. Leo Wolman, who sat for the 
Board at its hearing on the case and who 
conducted the negotiations said that the 
elections would be held in most of the 
62 shops in the industry. One lone em- 
ployer has not yet agreed and his case 
will be taken up separately. 

Both employers and eraployees agree 
to accept the decision of the National 
Labor Board, as final and binding. 

The Board received from the manu- 
facturers a telegram accepting the 
agreement, signed by Carl M. Lester. 





Bedros Murachanian 


Bedros Murachanian, president of B. 
Murachanian & Son, Inc., manufacturing 
jewelers, 580 Fifth Ave., died Feb. 11 at 
his home at Long Beach, L. I., at the age 
of 64 years. Funeral was held Feb. 14 
from the chapel of Wm. Schlemm, of 
Union City, N. J., a community where 
for many years Mr. Murachanian made 
his home, and where he was well known 
and revered by Armenian residents as a 
Philanthropist and friend of the poor. 

Mr. Murachanian came to the United 
States from Armenia in 1904. He was 
without money and friends. Settling in 
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Union City he began manufacturing 
jewelry and built up a successful business 
today known among retail jewelers 
throughout the country. 

He was extremely active in the affairs 
of his community, making it his hobby to 
aid destitute Armenian families. He con- 
tributed thousands of dollars for the 
building of a church in Union City. 

Eight years ago Mr. Murachanian re- 
tired from business, leaving the conduct 
of his concern in the hands of his son, 
Levon, who will continue in its direction. 

Besides his son, deceased is survived by 
his widow, Lucy Murachanian, and three 
grandchildren. 


Colorado Master Watchmakers 
Association 


DENVER, CoLo., Feb. 15—The Master 
Watchmaker’s Association of Colorado, 
Inc., is one of the most active associa- 
tions in this section of the country and 
meetings are being held in the principal 
parts of the state to complete organiza- 
tion work. The Association will hold 
a state convention, Feb. 26 and 27 in 
Denver, at the Albany Hotel. It is ex- 
pected that delegates from other state 
organizations will be present. 

An illustrated talk on astronomy will 
be given by Professor A. W. Recht, of 
the University of Denver, followed by an 
illustrated talk and lecture by the Hon. 
W. H. Samelius, director of the Elgin 
Watchmakers College together with mo- 
tion pictures of the factory and a short 
talk with the aid of blackboard describ- 
ing many intricate problems confront- 
ing the watchmaker. 

A business meeting will be held the 
second afternoon and in the evening a 
banquet and entertainment will be held. 


Cincinnati Wholesale Jewelers & Man- 
ufacturers Association Entertains 
A.N.R.}.A. Representatives 


CINCINNATI, OH1I0—On Feb. 5 the Cin- 
cinnati Wholesale Jewelers & Manufac- 
turers Association tendered a luncheon 
to Charles T. Evans, New York, and 
Henry F. Stecher, Milwaukee, secretary 
and regional vice-president respectively 
of the American National Retail Jewel- 
ers’ Association. The purpose of this 
meeting was to formulate plans for the 
American National Retail Jewelers Con- 
vention to be held in Cincinnati the week 
of Sept. 10. According to indications this 


will be the largest and most enthusiastic 


of any held by this association. 

At a dinner meeting held recently the 
following officers of the Cincinnati 
Wholesale Jewelers & Manufacturers As- 
sociation were elected: Herbert C. 
Schwab, president; George J. Gruen, 
vice-president; J. Charles Becker, secre- 
tary; Earl Bose, treasurer; M. E. Reme- 
lin, recording secretary. 

The executive committee chosen is as 
follows: Wm. H. Schwartz, chairman; 
Wm. W. Oskamp, Albert Wallenstein, 
Arno Dorst, Charles Grift. 
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A very enthusiastic meeting was held 
a short time ago at which 110 people 
were present. The meeting was in the 
nature of a rally to boost Cincinnati, 
and as such a number of salesmen of 
the various members of the Cincinnati 
Wholesale Jewelers & Manufacturers 
Association were present. Various talks 
were given on the jewelry outlook for 
1934, among the speakers being Victor 
Gebhardt, Harry Stegeman, Geo. J. 
Gruen, and various impromptu speeches 
were made by different salesmen. 





Employees Take Over Galt & Bro. 


WasuincTon, D. C.—Both the name 
and good will of Galt & Brother, oldest 
jewelry firm in the United States, have 
been presented to the employees by Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson, widow of the wartime 
President, who has retired as sole owner 
of the establishment. The store will con- 
tinue to be operated at 1107 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, under the name of Galt & Bro., 
Inc., placing the firm under the new 
ownership of the personnel which has 
operated the business for many years. 

William H. Wright, who has been 
manager since 1923 and was assistant 
manager for many years before that, be- 
comes president of the new corporation. 
Other officers and members of the board 
of directors, all of whom are former em- 
ployees of the old firm, are E. L. Violland, 
vice-president; L. M. Black, secretary; 
P. F. Taylor, J. J. Preller, C. E. Hosken 
and H. E. Koppelman. 

Galt & Bro. began a liquidation sale 
in November to close out the old busi- 
ness. The remainder of the stock and fix- 
tures have been sold to the new corpora- 
tion. “New stocks of jewelry, diamonds, 
sterling and plated silverware, goldware, 
fine watches and novelties are being add- 
ed at once,” it was announced by the new 
firm who will continue to uphold the 
prestige of the concern established 132 
years ago. 


David Davis 


David Davis, one of the largest Amer- 
ican dealers in diamonds used for cutting, 
with offices at 505 Fifth Ave. New 
York, died Jan. 31 at his home, 697 West 
End Ave., of Bright’s disease after an 
illness of several months. 

He was born in Liverpool, England, 60 
years ago. When he came to New York 
in 1894 he started in the diamond busi- 
ness with the late David De Sola 
Mendes. Mr. Davis was well known in 
every diamond centre in Europe. 

He is survived by a widow, the for- 
mer Isabelle Simmonds, a daughter, Mrs. 
Maurice F. Lerien, and two grand- 
children. 





Funeral services for Mrs. L. C. Tall- 
man, wife of L. C. Tallman, a retail 
jeweler and optometrist at 236 Main St.; 
Ames, Iowa, were conducted Wednesday, 
Feb. 7, from the First Methodist Church in 
that city. Mrs. Tallman died suddenly at 
her home, 821 Grand Ave., on the pre- 
vious Monday evening. 























WesTray Easelback 
Display Cases 


FOR LADIES’ AND MEN’S RINGS. 


a rn 


FOR 
DISTRIBUTOR 


PRODUCTS 


FOR 
RETAILER 








WESTRAY modern ring display cases will 
greatly increase your turnover of profitable 
items from the day you install them. They 
not only display rings at the proper angle, 
but, in addition, form an attractive back- 
ground which shows them to their best 
- advantage. 


Your choice of black, blue, purple, cerise or green 
velvet lining. 


Write for Complete Details 


WESTERN TRAY & CASE CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1864) 
427 and 429 PLUM STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 











Attention Manufacturers 
of 
COSTUME JEWELRY 
DIAMOND JEWELRY 
SILVERWARE 
NOVELTIES 
WATCHES 
CLOCKS 


A NEW IDEA—A NEW PLAN 


mn 











Advertising and Merchandising 


Two advertising men, who understand 
jewelry thoroughly, offer a plan to pro- 
mote sales in a manner whereby a smaller 
advertising appropriation will go a longer 
way. The manufacturer with vision will 
be quick to grasp the opportunity for 
more sound business. For detailed in- 
formation . 











Write to 
H., 1311, Care of THE JEweELERS’ CIRCULAR 
























ONLY 


Other Hotels under 
Ralph Hitz direction: 


THE RITZ-CARLTON 
Atlantic City 


THE BOOK-CADILLAC 
Detroit 
NETHERLAND PLAZA 
Cincinnati 
HOTEL VAN CLEVE 
Dayton 





A DAY! 


Just imagine! You can stop at this smart new 
hotel for as little as $3 a day for one person, $4 
a day for two. Other rooms at $4, $5 and $6. 
Suites $10 for either one or two persons, 
Restaurant prices are economical too—4 
different restaurants with dinner and supper 
dancing nightly e The Lexington is located 
conveniently in the Grand Central district, 
with quick access to trains, theatres, shops 
and business centers. Try the Hotel Lex- 
ington the next time you're in New York. 


HOTEL LEXINGTON 


48TH STREET AT LEXINGTON AVE- NEW YORK 
Directed by Ralph Hitz - Charles E. Rochester, Manager 
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Mount Vernon, N. Y., Jewelers Form 
New Local Association 


At a meeting of local retail jewelers 
held in Mount Vernon Feb. 19, the follow- 
ing officers were elected to head the 
formed Mount Vernon Retail 
Jewelers Association: Elmer Hildreth, 
president ; Harry Raymond, vice-presi- 
dent; Louis Eggert, secretary, and Morris 

reasurer. 

ore E. Burckel, local NRA Ad- 
ministrator, was present at the meeting 
and described to the jewelers the advan- 
tages of belonging to the ANRJA. All 
the retailers in attendance joined the na- 
tional body, making checks out for their 
dues at once. They also became members 
of the Mount Vernon Chamber of Com- 
merce, which will function as a local 
industrial adjustment agency for all 
trades in that area. 

Mr. Burckel, who is also a Columbia 
professor, presented the results of a sur- 
vey made of the jewelry trade in Mount 
Vernon and environs, in which the ef- 
fects of retailing by wholesalers on re- 
tail outlets was pictured. 


newly- 





Officers and Directors Elected by 
Jewelry Crafts Association 


Two general membership meetings of 
The Jewelry Crafts Association, Inc., 
were held on Feb. 3 and Feb. 17 respec- 
tively, at the Hotel New Yorker at which 
time the following officers and directors 
were elected for the ensuing year: 

President Emeritus, Joseph L. Herzog; 
President, Benjamin S. Katz; First Vice- 
President, Jacob H. Schaeffer; Second 
Vice-President, Benjamin Rosenthal; 
Treasurer, Frederick J. Blancard; As- 
sistant Secretary, Tillie M. Berk. 

The directors of the association con- 
sist of the four newly-elected officers and 
W. Waters Schwab, Meyer D. Robbins, 
David Klebanoff, Al Levy, Barnet Esh, 
Gardner S. Bowden, Nathan Heyman, 
Herman L. Baskin, or alternate Nat New- 
man. 

Following the election of officers and 
directors the revised constitution and 
by-laws were read and adopted. 

The Jewelry Crafts Association is mak- 
ing a drive for 100 per cent compliance 
with all articles in the Code of Fair Com- 
petition for the Precious Jewelry Industry 
on all the member manufacturers. It is 
the intention of the association to receive 
grievances and notifications of violators 
and where such violations are not volun- 
tarily corrected, will refer all facts to the 
proper authorities. 





Rudolph Reinhart 


Rudolph Reinhart, dealer in pearls and 
precious stones, 10 W. 47th St. New 
York, died Feb. 16 at his home in New 
York city. He was in his 69th year. He 
was well known throughout the trade, 
having spent much of his life traveling 
in the United States. 

Born in San Francisco, Mr. Reinhart 
started in the precious stone business in 
Paris. He settled in New York about 30 
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years ago. He was a member of the 
Harmonie Club, of New York. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Lulu 
H. Reinhart, and two children, Robert 
and Frances L. Reinhart. 





Alfred G. Stein 


Alfred G. Stein, for many years one of 
the most prominent men in the watch 
importing industry in this country passed 
away Monday, Feb. 19, following an at- 
tack of broncho-pneumonia. The funeral 
was held at his late residence on Wed- 
nesday, Feb. 21, at 10.30 a.m., and inter- 
ment will be in Westchester County. 

Mr. Stein was born in New York city 
and reared and educated in Alabama. 
In 1880 he became apprenticed to Otto 
Stoelker, of Montgomery, Ala., and in 
1885 came to New York where he finished 
learning the trade. In 1889 he entered 
the employ of Tiffany & Co. and re- 
mained there for some time until 1896 
when he became a traveling salesman for 
Patek Philippe & Co. 

In 1900 he was the sole American juror 
of awards for horology at the Paris Expo- 
sition. In 1902 he was admitted to 
partnership in the firm of Patek Philippe 
& Co. In 1904 he became secreary of 
awards for horology at the St. Louis Ex- 
position. He retired from Patek Philippe 
& Co. in 1933. 

Deceased is survived by his widow and 
two daughters. 





Max Nathan 


Max Nathan, president of the Max 
Nathan Co., Inc., dealers in precious 
stones, 68 Nassau St., New York, died 
Feb. 12 at his home in New York City. 
He was 74 years old. Funeral was held 
from the Riverside Chapel, with burial 
in Woodlawn Cemetery. 

Born in Germany, Mr. Nathan came to 
this country at the age of 18 years. He, 
started in the jewelry trade with A. S. 
Fridberg, later being employed by Wert- 
heim & Co. In 1881 he formed a partner- 
ship with Julius Herman, trading as 
Nathan & Herman, with offices in Chi- 
cago and New York. Five years later 
he established his own concern, taking 
quarters at 45 Maiden Lane. 

An early pioneer in the business, Mr. 
Nathan traveled all over the country and 
was widely acquainted with members of 
the trade. His death marks the passing of 
the oldest of five brothers, four of whom 
now deceased, were well known in the 
jewelry business: Sigmund, John, Willie 
and Alfred Nathan. 

Mr. Nathan was a widower. He is 
survived by his sister, Mrs. Pauline 
Fabian, of New York, and a brother, 
Barney Nathan, of Chicago. The busi- 
ness of the concern will be continued by 
Arthur Gross and §S. Lamont, president 
and secretary, respectively. 





Platinum Market 


Platinum prices, as of Feb. 26, were 
officially quoted as: 


BE. Cktcevcactcuatecnlesiadeaa adnan $38.00 

Containing 5% Iridium ............00. 39.25 

Containing 10% Iridium.............. 40.50 

PY dawns. c.us 4 46 4 Vena e seneunwe 60.00-65.00 

WR © voccwecacebuenceveuoaut 23.00-24.00 
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WE 
SPECIALIZE 


- 


in 


CLASS RINGS 


and 


PINS 
LODGE JEWELS 


SPECIAL 
ORDER 
WORK 


and 


ALL KINDS OF 


JEWELRY 
REPAIRING 


* 
Send Us Your Inquiries 


The DORST Co. 


J ewelry Manufacturing 
Specialists 


2100 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 

















A New Line of 
WEDDING RINGS 


ee 





Distinctive .... 
smart... . well 
made .... reason- 
ably priced. 

An unusual line of 
White Gold Seam- 
less Wedding 
Rings... . 25 dif- 
ferent styles, every 
one charming and 
salable. 

Diamond Channel- 
set or Half Chan- 
nel-set with five, 
seven or ten fine 
stones. 

Investigate this su- 
perior line. There's 
profit in it! 





735 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Diamond Trust to Foster Industry Re- 
ported as Formed in Amsterdam 


An organization designed “to foster and 
stabilize the Dutch diamond industry” is 
being set up in Amsterdam, according to 
a special press dispatch to the New York 
Times, of Feb. 5. 

The organization is headed by the dia- 
mond concerns of I. J. Asscher and W. 
Swakp, of Amsterdam, and has capital of 
6,000,000 guilders furnished by the 
Amsterdamsche Bank, the dispatch states. 

As a first step it will, with the support 
of the government and the municipality 
of Amsterdam, put 2500 diamond workers 
co work cutting small stones, it is re- 
ported. 





Jewelry Bandit Gets Prison Sentence 
of Twenty-five Years 


PHILADELPHIA.—William Sutton, bank 
robber, jewel bandit and escaped Sing 
Sing convict, began on Feb. 12 to serve a 
term of from 25 to 50 years after a 45- 
minute trial before Judge Harry S. Mc- 
Devitt, in which he pleaded guilty to 13 
charges, chief of which was the robbery 
of the Corn Exchange Bank & Trust Co., 
in Philadelphia. 

Sutton had escaped from Sing Sing 
prison on Dec. 12, 1932, where he had 
been sentenced to serve a long term fol- 
lowing conviction for the holdup of the 
jewelry store of M. Rosenthal & Sons, 
Inc., 1637 Broadway, New York, Oct. 28, 
1930. This job netted Sutton and his ac- 
complice $135,000 in gems. 

Judge McDevitt, after remarking upon 
criticisms against himself for sentences 
recently imposed upon bandits, said to 
the prisoner, “I will see that you are in- 
dicted as a fourth offender and that you 
are sentenced to spend the rest of your 
life in prison, where you belong.” 

Sutton is 33 years old. 





Charles Bickelmann 


ScHEN®cTADY, N. Y.—Charles Bickel- 
mann, 76, died recently at the home of 
his son, Charles Bickelmann, Jr., 1070 
Ardsley Road, following an illness of 
several months. He was the proprietor 
of the Bickelmann jewelry firm at 255 
State St., and one of the oldest mer- 
chants of the city. 

Mr. Bickelmann was born April 4, 
1857, at Buckeburg in the principality of 
Schaumburg-Lippe, Germany. When a 
boy he was apprenticed as a watch- 
maker in the establishment of Heinrich 
Keller. He came to this country when 
18 and was employed by the firm of 
William Wise & Sons of Brooklyn. Leav- 
ing the Wise firm, he went to Haver- 
straw, N. Y., and opened his own shop. 
In 1881 he was married at Naunet, 
Rockland County, N. Y., to Miss Minne 
E. Gesner of Nyack. Mrs. Bickelmann 
died last year, two years after the couple 
had celebrated their golden wedding an- 
niversary. 

After two years in Dallas, Tex., Mr. 
Bickelmann brought his business to 
Schenectady and established it at 255 
State St., where the Bicklemann shop has 
been located ever since. 
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The survivors besides Mr. Bickelmann 
Jr., include a daughter, Dr. Wilhelmina 
G. Bickelmann of Brooklyn. Mr. Bickel. 
mann was a charter member of Schenec- 
tady Lodge of Elks, a member of St 
George’s Lodge, F. and A. M., and of 
St. George’s Chapter, R.A.M. 





Forty-Sixth Annual Banquet of 
Boston Jewelers’ Club 


Boston, Feb. 12.—The Boston Jewelers’ 
Club entertained 310 members and guests 
at its 46th annual banquet at the Copley 
Plaza ballroom on Feb. 10. This first 
banquet since repeal was truly convivial 
with Martini cocktails and rye in abund- 
ance. Bartley J. Doyle, Philadelphia, was 
toastmaster. 

The banquet also marked the 25th an- 
niversary of the secretary-treasurership of 
Albert R. Kerr, who saw the organiza- 
tion grow from a group of 60 attending 
the banquet 25 years ago to 506 in 1931, 
Mr. Kerr was presented a purse of 
money and a dress suit set from members 
grateful for his service in making the 
banquets a success. 

President Carl F. Lawton presided over 
the dinner, and with him at the head of 
the table were William D. McNeil, pres- 
ident of the A.N.R.J.A.; James King- 
man, president of the Massachusetts Re- 
tail Jewelers’ Association; Rear Admiral 
Henry H. Hough, U.S.N., and two aides; 
Major General Fox Conner, U.S.A., and 
two aides; Harold R. Page, president of 
the New England Wholesale Jewelers’ 
Association; George J. Bates, mayor of 
Salem; Frederick W. Cooke, secretary of 
state of Massachusetts; Rev. John Nichol 
Mark and Mr. Doyle. 

The reception committee was E. W. 
Kirby, Nathan Alberts, B. J. Blakney, C. 
Edward Cotter, A. F. Goudey, Leo Gra- 
ham, W. J. Harber, E. E. Hardy, S. W. 
Higgins, E. B. Horn, C. O. Housman, 
A. S. Kelley, G. McAuliffe, E. C. Reade, 
B. D. Shreve, A. Sweetland, F. T. Thur- 
ber and F. T. Widmer. 

Officers on the general committee were 
Mr. Lawton, Mr. Kingman, vice-presi- 
dent; Mr. Kerr, Edward D. Cole, Frank 
T. Cram, Howard A. Martin, James H. 
Parks, Henry R. Arnold and William L. 
Stone, directors of the club. 

After-dinner speeches were kept at a 
minimum, the guests being entertained by 
the “Boston Jewelers’ Club Revue” with 
songs, dances and music presented by Lou 
Walters. 


Fifty Years in the Jewelry Trade 


GEoRGETOWN, Ky., Feb. 2.—Fifty years 
ago today John W. Keller came to 
Georgetown to take up his profession as 
a jeweler and watchmaker with E. C. 
Barlow & Son. 

When the Barlow partnership was dis- 
solved in 1887 Mr. Keller continued as 
assistant until the death, in 1897, of Mr. 
Barlow, when he took over management 
of the firm for Mrs. Barlow. In 1907 
he took a one-half interest in the firm and 
was a silent partner until 1924, when he 
became sole proprietor. 
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NEW YORK: 


Jewelry News of the Metropolitan District 


The Ide Jewelry Co., formerly in 74 
Lafayette St., have taken new quarters 
in 64 W. 48th St. 


The J..R. Wood Sales Corporation has 
opened an office at 580 Fifth Ave. William 
s. Frink is in charge. 


A charter of incorporation has been 
granted to Aprill & Aprill, jewelers at 
731 Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn. 


Thieves bored a six-inch hole through 
the wall of the Grace Jewelry Shop, 35- 
52 Main St., Flushing, recently and took 
watches and jewelry worth $1000. 


Henry Miller, of Miller & Veit, 48 W. 
48th St. sailed on the Washington on 
Feb. 15 on a purchasing trip to the 
diamond markets of Europe. 


Louis Aisenstein, of Aisenstein-Woro- 
nock & Sons, Inc., 580 Fifth Ave., left for 
Miami, Fla., Feb. 24. He will return 
early in March. 


George E. Roufberg is now represent- 
ing the Louis Stern Co., of Providence, in 
New York city. His office is in Room 
2011, 15 Maiden Lane. 


Joseph M. Rogers, formerly secretary 
of G. Dewey Sullivan, Inc., manufactur- 
ing jewelers at 62 W. 47th St., has severed 
his connections with that concern. 


Mortimer DeVries, formerly with the 
O. J. Somers Co., is now associated with 
the J. L. Brandt Co., manufacturers of 
diamond platinum jewelry, 22 W. 48th St. 


The Cut-Rate Watch Co. has leased a 
store at 441 Seventh Ave., at the north- 
east corner of 34th St. The concern has 
two other stores, one in Newark and one 
in Philadelphia. 


Jack Goldstein, formerly with J. J. 
Schmukler, has been appointed manager 
of the flatware and sterling division of 
the A. Cohen & Sons Corp., wholesale, 
at 584 Broadway. 


Hyman Cohen, of A. Cohen & Sons 
Corp., 584 Broadway, sailed Washing- 
ton’s Birthday for Florida, where he will 
join his brother, Harry Cohen. They will 
return some time in March. 


Announcement has been made that 
Herb Bushe is now representing the De 
Frece Watch Co., Inc., 48 W. 48th St., 
on the Pacific Coast, in conjunction with 
his- other watch lines. 


Henry B. Ottenberg formerly of Stras- 
ser & Ottenberg, Inc., has embarked in 
business for himself at 74 W. 46th St., 
specializing in the manufacture of plati- 
num mountings. 


The annual banquet and ball of the 
Brooklyn Retail Jewelers Association will 
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be held Sunday evening, April 15, in the 
Hotel St. George. Following the dinner 
there will be dancing and entertainment. 
Milton Godin is chairman of the Arrange- 
ments Committee. 


B. F. Hirsch, Inc., manufacturing jewel- 
ers, 64 W. 48th St., has announced that 
Ira W. Smith, of 315 W. 5th St., Los An- 
geles, Cal., is now representing that con- 
cern in the territory from Denver to 
the Pacific Coast, selling exclusively to 
jobbers. 


W. Waters Schwab, president of J. R. 
Wood & Sons, Inc., accompanied by Lou 
Volkland, special Omega representative, 
is making a tour of the country, holding 
sales conferences with J. R. Wood ring 
and Omega watch salesmen. He is now 
on the Pacific Coast. 


Herbert H. Bennett, treasurer of Ben- 
nett Bros., Inc., diamond importers, with 
offices at 175 Broadway and 417 Fifth 
Ave., on Feb. 13 was re-elected as presi- 
dent of the Board of Education of the 
city of Hackensack, N. J. This will be 
Mr. Bennett’s third term in this capacity. 


Medley & Langhans, dealers in sterling 
silverware and plated silverware, have 
opened a show room on the third floor at 
10 Maiden Lane. The members of the 
firm are J. S. W. Medley and H. P. 
Langhans. They were formerly asso- 
ciated with the late I. W. Cokefair, 
trading as the Derby Silver Co. 


At a recent meeting of the Sterling 
Silversmiths’ Guild of America, with 
headquarters at 20 W. 47th St., the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, Col. Arthur Ash- 
worth; Vice-president, Denham C. Lunt; 
Treasurer, Henry A. Norton, and Secre- 
tary, Alexander Vincent. 


Milton Baron, of L. Heller & Son, Inc., 
pearls, precious and semi-precious stones, 
8 W. 30th St., won the Clyde Martin 
Memorial squash tennis tournament on 
Feb. 8 by defeating Frank R. Hanson, Jr., 
of the Columbia University Club, with a 
whirlwind game which left his opponent 
trailing throughout the match. 


The Superior Chain Co., Inc., manu- 
facturer of gold and platinum chains, has 
moved from 105 Fulton St. to new quar- 
ters in 9 W. 45th St. The sales organiza- 
tion of the concern consists of Vernon S. 
X. Chapman, the east, George B. Kelly, 
the mid-west, and Edward C. Prentice, 
the Pacific Coast. 


“Uncle” Bob Sherwood was the enter- 
taining guest of the New York Jewelers’ 
Benevolent Association at its meeting on 
Feb. 20 in Proctor’s Lodge Rooms, 148 E. 
58th St. Mr. Sherwood addressed the 

(Turn to page 142) 
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DIALS anocro 
AND CLOCK 
REFINISHED LIKE NEW 
HIGH GRADE EUROPEAN METHOD 
24 Hour Service 
Write for Price List 


ROYAL DIAL & REFINISHING CO. 
116 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 











CHINESE GEMS CO. 


INCORPORATED 4, 
a JADE “%o, 
wre Say 
v &p 
Rosequartz Turquoise 
Amethyst Lapis 
Carnelian Crystals 





Stone Ornaments for Lamp Bases 


20 West 47th St., New York 








SWISS WATCHES 
Specializing in 


WOODEN BAGUETTE WATCHES 


De Frece Watcu €0., Inc. 


48 West 48th St., New York 








KRONER, HYMAN & CO., Inc. 
JOBBING STONES 


COAT OF ARMS AND CRESTS 
ENGRAVING, ENCRUSTING 
LAPIDARY WORK 


80 Nassau St. New York City 








M. J. STERN & BRO. 


61 Beekman St., New York 


stands for SPECIALISTS in Making JEWELRY 
en ORDER, alse REPAIRING in ALL its 
BRANCHES. Estab. 1910. 














HAIRSPRINGS 













AMERICAN & SWISS. 

HAIRSPRINGS VIBRATED 

6” to 18s. FLA’ -75 

6” to 18s. BREGUET .$1.25 

SWISS HAIRSPRING SERVICE, Inc. 
116 Nassau Street, New York City 


Diamonds, Pearls, Precious, 
Synthetic & Imitation Stones 


S. NATHAN & CO., Ine. 
71-73 Nassau Street, New York 


Orders for Jobbing Stones and Lapidary 
Work Carefully and Promptly Filled 


wew DIALS 


— "Aire RADIUM and PLAIN FIGURES 
: } _ OLD Dials Refinished Like New 


Orders filled same day 


U.S. WATCH DIAL CORP. 
66 Nassau St. New York 


CULTURED PEARL 
NECKLACES 


Pearl Watch Bracelets, Clasps & Earrings 
JACK J. FELSENFELD 


15 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 



































SOLE AGENTS IN UNITED STATES 


MATHEY-TISSOT LEMANIA 
WATCHES CLOCKS 
NORMAN M. MORRIS 
542 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 








EXPERT REPAIRS 
SILVERWARE 
Greatest Care Given to Heirlooms 
No job too small or too much trouble 


CURRIER & ROBY 75 Mo 











KENNGOTT BROTHERS 
80 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 
JEWELRY REPAIRING and 

SPECIAL ORDER WORK 

Real and te Shell Combs— 


Baby $ Metalized— 
Genuine VARNISTARS and VARNICROSSES— 
Prompt Mail Service 




















The Gift To Her Fiancé 
THE STAR SAPPHIRE RING 





Gems of Fascination 


LOUIS N. MARX 
551 Fifth Ave. New York 


Tel. MUrray Hil! 2-8838 


Swiss Traveling Clocks 


A Distinctive Quality Line. Small size—3 inch— 
8 Days Double Mainspring. Assorted fine 
leather cases in various colors. Their display as- 
sures sales. 
CORNIOLEY & CO., INC. 
United States Distributors 
BRyant 9-5785 





48 West 48th St. 


REPAIRING 


JEWELRY — SILVERWARE 


SOLKY BROS., Inc. 


142 Fulton St., New Yor, 


New York 

















HAIRSPRINGS VIBRATED 


By Experienced Swiss Woman—While You Walt 
AMERICAN AND SWISS MATERIAL 
Complileated and Fine Watch Repairs 


ROLAND GLOOR CO. 
10 West 47th St., Room 1206, New York, N. Y. 








WATCH STRAPS 


We are now supplying quality leather watch 
straps at low prices to the largest jobbers, 
distributors and watch manufacturers. 

Order from us pow and profit by our experi 
ence. Retailers order thru jobbers. 


WESTERMAN MFG. CO. 
136-140 W. 21st St., New York, N. Y. 
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members on the subject of “The Sawdust 
Trail to Boyhood,” telling the story of his 
experiences as a clown with P. T. Bar- 
num of circus fame. 


Max Englander, manufacturing jewel- 
ers on the ninth floor of 49 Maiden Lane, 
drove three holdup men from his office 
on Feb. 3 by shouting for help while they 
beat him over the head with pistols. Po- 
lice arrived in radio cars after the bandits 
had escaped. They found a loaded re- 
volver and a roll of adhesive tape on the 
sixth floor. 


The Brooklyn Retail Jewelers’ Associa- 
tion held its monthly meeting Feb. 8 at 
the Johnson building, 8 Nevins St., 
Phineas Peters, president, presiding. The 
regulations governing the formation of 
local committees, their powers and func- 
tions, issued by the National Retail 
Jewelry Code Authority, were discussed 
in relation to the establishment of the 
Central Committee for the Metropolitan 
Area. 


Rare tapestries, rugs and art objects, 
worth more than $100,000, the property 
of Charles L. Tiffany, vice-president of 
Tiffany & Co., Fifth Ave., jewelers, were 
destroyed Feb. 3 by a fire which swept 
his home in the six-story building at 43 
Park Ave. Firemen were delayed in fight- 
ing the blaze by a car illegally parked 
near a hydrant. The fire started under 
the third floor and is believed to have 
been caused by a short circuit. 


William Frieber, of the Royal Restau- 
rant on John St., known to hundreds of 
jewelry dealers and diamond merchants 
in that district, is opening a new restau- 
rant at 5 East 45th St. It will be called 
the Restaurant Dubonnet. The new loca- 
tion is convenient to the mid-town jewelry 
trade. One reason that decided the loca- 
tion at 45th St. is the fact that many 
jewelry dealers are moving to mid-town. 
Opening date is set for March 13. 


James L. Hand, jewelers’ auctioneer at 
14 Maiden Lane, early in February held 
one of the fiist jewelry auction sales 
under the new NRA Code. A reason for 
its success was the fact that all the adver- 
tising emphasized the Code conditions 
which precludes the possibility of “pad- 
ding” the sale by bringing in a lot of 
goods especially for sale purposes. Only 
the regular stock of J. R. White & Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., was permitted to be 
offered. 


Samuel Lattman, 72-year-old retail 
jeweler at 1599 Madison Ave., between 
107th and 108th Streets, outwitted two 
armed bandits who attempted to rob him 
on Feb. 10. He became suspicious at the 
apparent nervousness of the supposed 
“customers” and after showing them a 
ring, slammed and locked the door of 
his safe. One of the men struck the 
jeweler with the butt of his pistol and 
then the two fled. Lattman was treated 
for lacerations of the forehead and scalp. 


Professor Daniel W. Hering, curator 
of the James Arthur collection of clocks 
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and watches at New York University, 

has announced the acquisition of 18 clocks 
and 31 watches during the year. The 
collection includes more than 1600 time. 
pieces. One of the more recent acquisj- 
tions is a “Wag-at-the-Wall” clock, made 
of wood and brass. “Its movement rep- 
resents a trend from brass to wood or 
from wood to brass in a transition period 

of clock-making, and in America both such 
transitions have occurred,” said Prof, 

Hering in his report to Chancellor Harry 
Woodburn Chase. 


At its annual meeting, held Feb. 20, the 
Fifth Avenue Association decided to push 
the campaign against “fly-by-night” stores, 
questionable sales and other forms of 
improper merchandising. Said Captain 
William J. Pedrick, reelected president of 
the organization: “We still have our 
“chiselers’—business barnacles taking an 
address on a fine thoroughfare only to 
make the most out of it in as short a time 
as possible, without any thought of how 
their practices affect the established 
stores.” An attempt to stop the use of 
posters, stickers and multi-colored signs 
will be made. Witherbee Black, of Black, 
Starr & Frost-Gorham, Inc., was chosen as 
one of the directors of the association, to 
serve for three years. 


Louis Schanfein, manufacturing jewel- 
er, 106 Fulton St., died suddenly on 
Feb. 19, as the result of a heart attack. 
He was 52 years old. He was formerly 
a partner in the firm of S. Abramson, 
manufacturer, at 36 John St. Deceased 
was a member of the New York Jewelers 
Benevolent Association, many of the mem- 
bers of which attended the funeral, held 
Feb. 21 from the Riverside Memorial 
Chapel. Burial was in the New Mt. 
Carmel Cemetery. Mr. Schanfein is sur- 
vived by his widow, Dora Schanfein, of 
1155 Grand Concourse, the Bronx, a 
brother, Bernard, who is in the jewelry 
manufacturing business at 15 W. 47th St., 
a sister, Mrs. Fanny Golden, and two chil- 
dren, Lillian and George. 


At the regular monthly meeting of the 
Bronx Retail Jewelers’ Association, held 
Feb. 13, George Korsunsky was reelected 
to serve as president of the organization 
for another year. The other officers 
elected include: J. Stein, vice-president; 
I. Hirschhorn, treasurer; Murray Max, 
financial secretary; J. L. Schwartz, 
recording secretary; A. Bluming, ser- 
geant-at-arms, and I. Geffen, trustee. A. 
Landau was named as chairman of the 
board of directors. While the full report 
of the banquet and ball, held Feb. 11 at 
the Hotel Taft, will not be presented 
until the meeting in March, it was the 
opinion of the members that the affair 
had been unusually successful, socially 
and financially. 


Two radio-carloads of policemen threw 
a protective cordon around the jewelry 
store of Maximilian Casimir, jeweler at 
Lexington Ave. and 58th St., while fire- 
men extinguished a two-alarm blaze 
which had broken out in the basement of 
a neighboring restaurant on Feb. 10. 
Smoke billowed up from the cellar below 
and filled the shop while Mr. and Mrs. 

(Turn to page 143) 
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New York Notes 
(From page 142) 


Casimir hurried to place jewelry in the 
fireproof vault. It was necessary to 
smash two plate glass windows to let the 
smoke out. Assistant Battalion Chief 
David J. Kidney of the Fire Department 
said that most of the damage to the store 
was from smoke and water, estimated 
by the jeweler as between $5,000 and 
$10,000. Several firemen were treated 
for smoke inhalation. Jewelry worth ap- 
proximately $500 was destroyed. 


A man charged with the misdemeanor 
of attempting to pass a worthless check 
for $103 on Hoke, Inc., manufacturer of 
manufacturing jewelers’ equipment, 22 
Albany St., was held in $500 bail on Feb. 
21 before Magistrate Erwin of the First 
District Magistrate’s Court. The check, 
drawn on the Public National Bank & 
Trust Co. was in payment for a large 
oxy-gas torch for melting platinum and 
gold, and additional equipment. The 
check was given to Hoke, Inc., on 
Feb. 13, at which time the man was ar- 
rested. Another man, also representing 
himself as from the same concern, had 
purchased with a similar check for $50 
another of these torches on the preceding 
Saturday. Miss Sara Seldner, chief clerk 
at Hoke’s, became suspicious when the 
request was made on Tuesday by tele- 
phone to have another torch ready at 
about 4.30 that afternoon, when the first 
man said he would call. These torches 
are exceptionally large and only the 
biggest refiners have need for more than 
one of them. Miss C. M. Hoke, an ex- 
ecutive of the firm, after an investigation 
called the police and the postal author- 
ities. After taking the check Miss Seldner 
succeeded in delaying the man _ long 
enough for the police to arrive and take 
him into custody. 





Bronx Jewelers Hold 17th 
Annual Ball 


More than 300 jewelers and their wives 
gathered in the Crystal Room of the 
Hotel Taft, Seventh Ave. and 50th St., New 
York, on Feb. 11, to celebrate the 17th 
annual banquet and ball of the Bronx 
Retail Jewelers Association. Many lead- 
ing members of the trade were present as 
guests, including William D. McNeil, 
chairman of the Code Authority of the 
Retail Jewelry Trade, Samuel Feldman, 
president of the New York State Retail 
Jewelers Association, Phineas Peters, 
chairman of the Executive Board of Re- 
tail Jewelers Associations of New York, 
and Charles T. Evans, secretary of the 
A. N. R. J. A. William Greenberg, 
counsel for the Executive Board, was 
toastmaster. 
+One of the high spots of the evening 
was reached in the remarks of George 
Korsunsky, president of the Bronx Asso- 
ciation. After welcoming the guests of 
the evening he expressed a warm appre- 
ciation of the support accorded him by 
the officers of the organization and then 
talked at length of the code of fair compe- 
tition, pointing out that it has been the 
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well earned fruition of many years of 
painstaking effort on the part of associa- 
tion workers. 

Mr. McNeil, who spoke briefly, likened 
the retail jewelry trade to a ship, sailing 
across the sea of depression, with steeks 
as cargo, and progressing slowly . but 
surely, under the steady breezes of good- 
will and cooperation. State President 
Feldman read a tribute to Abraham Lin- 
coln, it being the eve of the great Presi- 
dent’s birthday. Charles T. Evans told 
of the work of the A. N. R. J. A. in 
getting the retail code formulated and 
approved, and Phineas Peters ended the 
succession of speakers with a toast to 
President Roosevelt. 

During the dinner Miss Annette Chai- 
mowitz, opera diva of note, offered a 
selection from “The Chocolate Soldier.” 
The grand prize of the evening, a silver 
mesh evening collar and bag, was 
awarded to Mrs. S. Bordow. After the 
dinner all repaired to the adjoining ball 
room for dancing. 

Preparation for the banquet and ball, 
which was of outstanding success from 
both a social and financial point of view, 
was in the hands of the arrangements 
committee, which included the following: 
Joseph Menczer, chairman; A. Bluming, 
I. Beerman, I. Geffen, I. Hirschhorn, M. 
Max, H. Reibstein, W. Schneiderman, S. 
Baker, S. Firkin, §. Hahn, B. Kurtzman, 
A. Landau, M. Reibstein, A. Siegel, and 
J. Schwartz. 





Annual Winter Frolic of Maiden Lane 
Outing Club 


The tenth annual Winter Frolic of the 
Maiden Lane Outing Club, held in the 
Grand Street Boys Club, 106 West 55th 
St., New York, Wednesday evening, Feb. 
21, proved to be one of the organizations 
most successful attempts in broadening the 
friendships and heightening the spirit of 
good fellowship responsible for the steady 
advancement of the club’s interests. 

The doors of the spacious banquet room 
were opened at seven o’clock and the 
members and their guests filed through to 
the lively strains of the Blue White Dia- 
mond Band. After donning aprons and 
paper hats, a delicious beefsteak dinner 
was served. 

A short address of welcome was deliv- 
ered by A. H. Betz, president of the club, 
followed by the playing of the “taps” 
and reading list of departed members. 

A splendid show featuring a “clown” 
waiter, a juggler and four charming girls, 
added materially to the enjoyment of the 
affair. 

The members of the entertainment com- 
mittee were A. H. Betz, H. H. Hethering- 
ton, J. L. Grant, N. Ullrich, Sam Cohen 
and J. W. Wirth. 





Price of Silver Bars 


U.S. Newly- 

Government New Mined 

London Assay Sell- York Domestic 

Date Official ing Price Official Silver 
Feb. 5 19% 46% 44 64% 
Feb. 13 191%, 47% 44% 64% 
Feb. 19 20%4 49% 46% 64% 
Feb. 26 20% 48% 45% 64% 
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USE 
DIAMOND 


SCHICKSNAPS 


IN GOLD OR PLATINUM 
FOR YOUR 


EASTER PEARLS 


HARRY C. SCHICK, INC. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


















TO LET 


Desirable office and factory 
space in units from $20 
and up. Most excellent 
light for the Jewelry 
Trade. 





See 


M. J. STERN 
Room 308, 61 Beekman St., N. Y. 








NON-TARNISHING FLANNEL 


ROLLS and BAGS 


FOR SILVERWARE 


Bridgeport Bag & Jewelry Case Co. 
25 Wells St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


ROUGH OPALS 


DIRECT FROM AUSTRALIA 


Large Trade Parcels in 50 or 100 
oz. Lots from $1.00 to $10.00 


per oz. 
Also Black Opals and Collectors 
Specimens 
Write for Free Lists 


N. H. SEWARD 457 Bourke St. 
Melbourne, Australia 

















The Chicago Office 
of 


THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
and 
THe OpticaL JOURNAL 


has been removed 


from 
367 West Adams St. 
To Room 1205 


HEYWORTH BLDG. 
29 East Madison St. 


corner of 
Madison St. and Wabash Ave. 


TELEPHONE NUMBER 
CENTRAL 1174 







































BOWMAN | 
Technical School 


Courses for Success for 
Watchmakers 

4 Engravers, Jewelers 

Write for free book ‘‘Your Future and Our School.’’ 


JOHN J. BOWMAN, Director 
Bowman Blidg., Lancaster, Pa. 














BYARD F. BROGAN 


Manufacturer of Distinctive Diamond 
Mountings and Wedding Rings 


805 Sansom Street Philadelphia 








) Zz. 


We are Authorized 
Distributors for 


TELECHRON & REVERE 
Electric Clocks 
INGERSOLL WATCHES 
(Mickey Mouse) 
WESTCLOX PRODUCTS 


JOS. B. BECHTEL & CO., INC. 


729 Sansom St., Philadelphia 


We fill orders for these items in the 
rotation as received 











Philadelphia College of Horology 


SCHOOL FOR WATCHMAKERS 






ED JEWELERS AND ENGRAVERS 
| SESSZEN. Broad and Somerset Streets 
RIF H PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














THIMBLES — TIE CLIPS 
IDENTIFICATION WRISTLETS 
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Simons Bros. Company 
269 So. 9th St. Philadelphia 





ALFRED HUMBERT & SON 
DIAMONDS 
WEDDING RINGS 


Menufacturers of the Best in Wedding 
Rings for Nearly a Century 


117 So. 10th St. Philadelphia 





HYMAN N. CAPLAN 
ESTABLISHED 1916 
MANUFACTURING JEWELER 
SPECIAL ORDER WORK & REPAIRING 
FRATERNAL JEWELS 

OFFICIAL BADGES 


740 Sansom St. Philadelphia 
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Alfred Humbert & Son, 117 S. 10th St. 


report a material increase in business. 


Schwartz & Colgan, diamond cutters, 
formerly of 721 Sansom St., are now lo- 
cated on the first floor of 722 Sansom St. 


Mrs. Julius Windner, wife of Julius 
Windner, 109 S. 18th St., passed away 
Feb. 7 after a week’s illness. 


Morton Sickles, son of Sol Sickles, of M. 
Sickles & Sons, has succeeded his father 
as traveling representative in Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Paul Stern, president of the Providence 
house of Louis Stern Co., with office in 
700 Chestnut St., has returned home after 
an extended trip through the south and 
to the Pacific Coast. Mr. Stern reports 
very good business and a much better 
feeling on the Coast. 


Louis Sickles, Jr., of the watch house 
of Louis Sickles, 1015 Chestnut St., has 
returned home after a two months’ trip 
through the south. Mr. Sickles reports 
that the retailers in the south are quite 
happy over improvement in business and 
are looking forward to a good year. 


The Code Authority of the Precious 
Jewelry Producing Industry has appoint- 
ed a sub-committee in Philadelphia to 
assist in enforcing the provisions of the 
code. The members of the committee are 
Lewis W. Gibbons, chairman, 117 S. 10th 
St.; F. X. Zirnkilton, 214 S. 12th St., and 
Hyman N. Caplan, 740 Sansom St. 


The New York Diamond Exchange, 
located at 142 S. 8th St. has enlarged 
its quarters to include 140 S. 8th St., mak- 
ing it one large store of about 4000 
square feet. The entire store will be 
occupied by wholesale dealers in dia- 
monds, watches, jewelry and other kin- 
dred trades. 


Two men, one of whom threw a cobble- 
stone through the window of a jewelry 
store at 2827 Germantown Ave., escaped 
with rings valued at $500. The proprie- 
tor, John Arnold, was eating in the rear 
of his store with his wife, Helen, at the 
time of the robbery. Six diamond rings 
were snatched by the thieves who escaped 
through an alley to Somerset St., where 
they had a car waiting, Mr. Arnold said. 


Williams & Waples, well-known dealers 
in watch materials and jewelers’ supplies, 
727 Sansom St., are celebrating their 
100th anniversary. This firm is the out- 
growth of the house of Wm. Reid, which 
embarked into business in March, 1834, on 
2nd St. above Chestnut. In 1860 the 
firm name was changed to Carman & 
Scheer, and located in 405 Chestnut St. 
In 1879 Louis A. Scheer & Co. took over 
the business and moved it to 726 Chest- 
nut St. Chas. H. O’Bryon assumed charge 
of the business in 1904 and moved it to 
735 Sansom St. After the death of Mr. 
O’Bryon the business was taken over by 
Williams & Waples. 
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7 'RNKILTON 


CREATORS OF ARTISTIC 
HAND-MADE 
IRIDIUM PLATINUM MOUNTINGS 


F.X. ZIRNKILTON #E cee 


PHILADELPHIA 























ALLOYS 
GOLD SOLDERS 
PLATINUM SOLDERS . 
Refining of 
Precious Metals 
CLINTON REFINING CO., INC 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY , 
91-3 E. Kinney Street Market 2-51 * 











MOUNTINGS 
OF RECOGNIZED MERIT 


FuLMER & GIBBONS, INC. 
117 So. 10TH St. PHILADELPHIA 














COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 
MOUNTINGS 


IN GOLD AND PLATINUM 
TO FILL YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


! importer of 
YY 
al . 





DIAMONDS, 
PRECIOUS 
AND 
IMITATION 
STONES 


735 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 























OLD GOLD, SILVER, 
PLATINUM BOUGHT 


FILINGS—SWEEPS— 
GOLD FILLED SCRAP 


Jewelers’ Shipments from all parts of the 
U. S. prove our checks satisfy 


Your lot is accurately valued, reported 
same day‘as received and held intact 
awalting your OK. 


EMPIRE SMELTING & REFINING CO. 
Metallurgical Chemists 
713 Sansom Street, Phila., Pa. 
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~ PROVIDENCE: 


Happenings in the New England Territory 


S. Colitz, retailer, 9 Broad St., Paw- 
tucket, is removing to 3 Broad St. 


Agath Bella, of 52 Harrington St., has 
filed statement of ownership of the Bell 
Enamelling Co., 46 Clifford St. 


The Louis Stern Co., Providence, has 
just added George Fox of California to 
its sales force for the Pacific Coast. 


La Clede Woodmansee has been elected 
president of the Westerly and Pawca- 
tuck Merchants’ Association. 


Henry C. Spratley and Arthur L. 
Spratley have filed statement of ownership 
of the Converse Mfg. Co., manufacturing 
jewelers, 140 Orange St. 


Hugh Dunbar has been elected for the 
seventh consecutive year president of the 
L. G. Balfour Co. Employees Association 
of Attleboro. 


Herman A. Cole, for 50 years associ- 
ated with the W. N. Fisher Co., North 
Attleboro, died Feb. 14 in his 75th year. 
He retired from active’ business about 
three years ago. 


Frank E. Miller, for many years a 
manufacturing jeweler of this city, died 
at his home, 269 Indiana Ave.; Jan. 27, 
in his 79th year. He retired from active 
business several years ago. 


Manufacturers and merchants of At- 
tleboro are behind a movement for an 
exposition of the city’s products to be 
held in the state armory in Pine St. early 
in April. 


Frederick B. Thurber, of Tilden- 
Thurber Co., is in Europe in the interests 
of the firm, having sailed from New York 
about the middle of February on the 
Champlain. 


Mrs. Eugena B. Cahoone, wife of the 
late George HI. Cahoone, has petitioned 
the Superior Court for a dissolution of 
the manufacturing jewelry concern of 
George H. Cahoone Co., a Rhode Island 
corporation. 


The Everwear Mfg. Co., Providence, 
has recently been organized for the object 
of producing and marketing a complete 
line of watch attachments of various 
types. The offices of the new company 
are to be located at 204 Chestnut St., 
and the company will specialize in watch 
bracelets and wrist bands. 


The Rhode Island exports of ma- 
‘chinery, jewelry and tools have doubled 
since the United States went off the gold 
standard and depreciation of the dollar 
abroad followed, it was estimated a few 
days ago by Edward C. Southwick, ex- 
port and traffic manager of the Provi- 
dence Chamber of Commerce. 


Charles E. Hill, former president of 
the B. H. Gladding Co., died Feb. 21 at 
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his home on Catalpa Rd. He was 88 
years old. He became president of the 
B. H. Gladding Co., predecessor of the 
present firm, in 1887 and was part owner 
of the store. He continued as president 
until he sold his interests in 1892 and be- 
came interested in the real estate business. 


All manufacturing establishments ope- 
rating under the factory inspection laws 
of Rhode Island and employing five or 
more persons will be required to post 
daily wage scales and schedules of times 
for starting work and for meals, under a 
bill that has been passed unanimously by 
the House and referred to the Senate for 
concurrent action. 


Edwin W. Holden, retired manufactur- 
ing jeweler, died recently, at his home in 
West Barrington in his 89th year. He 
was born in Concord, Mass., and came to 
Providence when a young man. After 
learning the jewelry trade he started in 
business for himself and continued until 
his retirement ten years ago. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, two sons and a 
daughter. 


Paying a return visit to C. A. Whiting, 
president of Whiting & Davis Co., a 
group of Twentieth Century Pictures 
stars made a special trip to the Whiting 
& Davis factory at Plainville, Mass., on 
Feb. 9. Mr. Whiting was entertained by 
leading producers and stars in Hollywood 
last Fall, in appreciation of the tremend- 
ous contribution which he and the Whit- 
ing & Davis designers have made to the 
costuming and sets of some of the most 
famous pictures released during the cur- 
rent year. “The Sign of the Cross,” “The 
Warrior’s Husband,” “Roman Scandals,” 
and many other leading pictures recently 
released or to be released in the near 
future, feature Whiting & Davis mesh ac- 
cessories, costumes and decorative effects. 


Norman M. Saaty, watchmaker, 
jeweler and inventor, died at his home 
in this city Feb. 4 in his 78th year, after a 
prolonged illness. He was nationally 
known for his inventions, the most famous 
of which is the “one year watch.” As a 
youth he manufactured fine minute re- 
peating watches in Switzerland but when 
his inventions were perfected he came to 
the United States and made his residence 
in Providence. He was a member of the 
Parisian Inventors Academy in recogni- 
tion of his watch and was awarded that 
association’s gold Medal of Honor. He 
was also the originator of a precision 
gear-cutting machine. Mr. Saaty was 
known in this city as an expert watch- 
maker and for 40 years operated retail 
jewelry stores on Westminster St. He was 
born at Mosul in Assyria, Turkey-in- 
Asia. He was a 32nd degree Mason, be- 
longing to the various bodies in this city. 
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BENNETT 


FOR 
EARWIRES 
Largest Selection 
in the Trade 


T. 8. BENNETT FINDINGS CO., INC. 
161 Dorrance St. Providence, R. I. 





EUREKA MFG. 
rAUNTON, MASS. 
Walkers of 
SILVERWARE BAGS AND 
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Also Makers of Men’s Buckles and Sets 


Cc. A. MARSH & CO., Ine- 


ATTLEBORO, MASS. 














| WHERE TO BUY 


Watcu ATTACHMENTS 








Ask Your Wholesaler for 


KESTENMADE 
WA RAP 


All styles and materials 
KESTENMAN BROS. MFG. CO. 


Providence, R, I. 























WHERE TO BUY : 


A. C. BECKEN CO. 


Wholesale Jewelers 
P.O. Box 1 
29 E. Madison St., Chicago 


Srcomparable 
MAE Gis Bfabing/ 


OUR WORK COSTS NO mons 
ORDINARY WOR 
BROKER-HECKMAN 00 
29 E. Madison St. “cHIcago, iLL. 




















J. A. Conn Co. 
NATIONALLY KNOWN 
AUCTIONEERS 


Write—Wire—Phone. We will call on you 
at our expense. Phone: Westlake 274 J1. 
P. O.. Box 263, Cleveland, Ohio. 


DIALS REFINISHED 


Mayol deat ust Sar 
Send dials to our nearest office 
KIRK-RICH DIAL CORPORATION 
Fermerly Pacific Radium Application Co., 
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ELGIN and 
WALTHAM 
WATCHES 


Open Face 
7 Jewel, 16 Size 


$4.00 


(With new White 
a ae 





Same in 12 size, FA sw cecte $4.00 
with a_ beautiful 15-Jewel ..cccce 5.00 
Fancy Silver Dial 17-Jewel ....... 6.00 


Also fine unredeemed Railroad 
Watches similarly pri 


25% with order, balance C. O. D. 
Write for our New 1934 Circular 


PAUL ROSENBERG 


Successor to Lew & Rosenberg 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
conic ane RR MNRRRI NC mt 








CHICAGO 





Jewelry News Flashes from the Great Central West 


Charles Mealy, of R. F. Simmons Chain 
Co., spent several days here last month 
visiting the local office and calling on his 
many friends in the trade here. 


Howard Schaeffer, vice-president in 
charge of sales of the Elgin National 
Watch Co., has returned to his office after 
several weeks spent recuperating in 
Florida. 


Early in February Alex Horvath, 
jeweler at 2847 Milwaukee Ave., suf- 
fered a loss of about $500 worth of mer- 
chandise taken by burglars who smashed 
the window during the night. 








The Chicago office of THE JEWELERS’ 
CIRCULAR is now permanently lo- 
cated in room 1205 of the Heyworth 
Building, 29 E. Madison St., corner of 
Madison St. and Wabash Ave. The 
telephone number is Central 1174. 








A. C. Junior, Inc., wholesale jewelers, 
who have been located in room 756 of 
35 E. Wacker Drive, have recently moved 
to suite 1544 into larger and more effi- 
cient quarters. 


Frank Whiting, for many years man- 
ager in Chicago for the Whiting & Davis 
Co., has returned to his home in Cape 
Cod after visiting with his son Cliff here 
for several weeks. , 


P. T. Noyes, president of Oneida Com- 
munity spent several days during Febru- 
ary at the Chicago office and calling on 
the trade here after a two weeks’ busi- 
ness trip to cities of the Middle West. 


Charles P. Schoen, during the past 
year eastern sales manager for the 
Wahl Co., is now sales manager with 
headquarters in Chicago. Mr. Schoen is 
well known to the stationery, jewelry and 
drug trades, having been with the Wahl 
Co. for twelve years. 


The Kirk-Rich Dial Corporation is the 
new name. for the business formerly con- 
ducted as the Pacific Radium Applica- 
tion Co., Ltd.. Chicago headquarters are 
at 503 Heyworth Bldg., and other offices 
are located in Dallas, Seattle and 524 
Metropolitan Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Ed. Imhoff and George Fleming, well- 
known manufacturers’ representatives, 
left for Florida on Feb. 18 to spend two 
weeks with members of their families, 
who are there for the winter. They ex- 
pected to visit New York and Providence 
before returning to Chicago. 


Mrs. Hannah Lesch, aged 88, died on 
Feb. 6 at her home here after a brief 
illness. Mrs. Lesch had resided in Chi- 
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cago for more than 65 years. She is sur- 
vived by two sons, Harry and Martin, 
both of whom have been associated in the 
jewelry trade here for many years, and 
one daughter. 


Mr. and Mrs. Emil Noel left recently 
for a sojourn in the South where Mr, 
Noel hopes to regain his health which has 

(Turn to page 147) 





A Half Century of Progress 
Jewelry Repairs and Special 
Order Work 
Most Complete Jewelry Shop in U.S.A, 
Our Designer Is at Your Service 
Let Us Modernize Your Old Mountings 
and Diamond Rings 
Send a Sample for Estimate 
Prompt Service 


GRAFFE & STANEK 


29 E. Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
Established 1879 















MESH BEAD 
AGS SILVERWARE 

Repaired Repaired, Replated Rowaing 

Replated an Remounted| 

Relined Restored Like New Relined] 








SWARTZ & CO. 














10 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
BEFORE YOU PURCHASE 
YOUR NEXT 


FIRE INSURANCE POLICY— 


Send for complete information 
on fire and windstorm insurance 
in the Jeweler's Own Company— 


NATIONAL JEWELERS MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Neenah, Wisconsin 





ED. H. CRONINGER CO. 


SPECIAL MANUFACTURING JEWELERS 
SPECIAL ORDER WORK & REPAIRING 
DIAMOND MOUNTINGS 
PRESENTATION JEWELS 
MEDALS—BADGES 


809 Walnut St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Where to Buy 
DOMESTIC 
China and Glass 









LENOX CHINA 
SERVICE PLATES 
DINNERWARE 
NOVELTIES 
Made in America 
Trenton, N. J. 








“GOLDEN” 


by Sebring 
The very best for 


SEBRING POTTERY CO. 
Sebring, Ohio 

















Where to Buy 
IMPORTED 
China and Glass 











THEODORE HAVILAND 


FINE FRENCH CHINA 
BOOTHS, LTD. 
JOHN MADDOCK & SONS 
English Earthenware 
Pea CnArt POTTERY 
All in New roe. Stock 
THEODORE. HAVIL D & CO., Inc. 


6 W. 23rd St. ae <3 York 

















STEPS OF PROGRESS 
Five Leaders 





From “The Voice of the Retail Jeweler” 
LOWER PICTURE—The New Paulson Dynamic 


Watch Cleaning Machine—‘‘Page 69, Voice’’ 
$52.50 
Less 6% for cash. 
PICTURE AT LEFT—Paulson Lathe. Does what 
no other Lathe can do. ‘‘Page 51, Voice’’ $52.00 
Less 6% for cash. 
UPPER LEFT—Paulson Ideal, American made 
Staking Tool for all work. Bracelet to 18. 
CE Oe, WOMEE! . ivuccsnecesseuewans $27.50 
Less 6% for cash. 


UPPER RIGHT—New Book—‘‘Modern Watch Re- 


pairing.’’ Testimonials from all over the world. 
Meets today’ s problems. 120 illustrations. ‘‘Page 
72, Voice” each. ..-seee errs rrr 


00 
Less 6% for cash. 


RIGHT—New Time Beat Micrometer, gives you 
oe watch rating in 30 seconds. ‘‘Page 4, 


Less 6% for cash. 
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Chicago 
(From page 146) 


not been good since injuries received last 
February. During his absence his whole- 
sale jewelry business will receive the at- 
tention of his son, A. E. Noel, who re- 
cently completed his course in law and 
was admitted to the bar. 

Ernst A. Stewart, formerly western 
manager for The Keystone, has resigned 
his position. 

On Feb. 13 a police radio alarm 
trapped two young bandits within a few 
minutes after they held up and robbed 
Ralph Anreliunas, a jeweler at 2650 W. 
63rd St. The robbery was reported im- 
mediately and a squad car captured them 
a few blocks away. A quantity of 
watches, rings and jewelry was recovered 
and Mr. Anreliunas easily identified both 
the men and merchandise. 


A. Victor Eckman, age 63, died at his 
home of heart trouble on Sunday, Feb. 
11, just two weeks after the death of his 
wife, and was buried the following 
Wednesday with Masonic services. Mr. 
Eckman was associated with the Western 
Watch Case Co. for many years and 
when the business was reincorporated a 
year or so ago became one of the prin- 
cipal stockholders. 


George Applebaum, who has been asso- 
ciated for many years with Marks Bros., 
credit jewelers at 146 N. State St. as 
general manager, recently severed his 
connection with this company and organ- 
ized the Paramount Liquor Co., of which 
he is president. Mr. Applebaum will be 
missed by the industry as he has always 
been very active in the affairs of credit 
jewelers’ organizations and served sev- 
eral years as secretary of the local organ- 
ization. 


The February monthly luncheon meet- 
ing of the Chicago Jewelers’ Association, 
which was largely attended, proved to be 
a most interesting one. On account of 
the absence of President Louis G. Buss 
and Vice-president Howard Schaeffer, H. 
Paul Juergens, past president, presided. 
After routine business had been disposed 
of Mr. Juergens stated that the motion 
picture of the Diamond Mine Exhibit at 
the Century of Progress, produced by 
Burton Holmes, would be shown, through 
the courtesy of George Englehard, of 
The National Jeweler, who had brought 
along his motion picture projector. The 
showing was very interesting. 


The bandits of Chicago, turning the 
tear bomb defense weapon into one of 
attack, made a spectacular raid on the 
Cousin’s jewelry store on the afternoon 
of Feb. 20. They secured merchandise 
valued at nearly $1,000. Five men drove 
up in front of the store and got out. One 
of them carried a shotgun, and two of 
them tear gas. bombs. While the man 
with the gun stood guard two of the men 
rushed to the door and threw in the 
bombs, blinding the four persons in the 
store. The other two smashed the win- 
dow and gathered up the merchandise. 
Those in the store were: Harry Gentry, 
credit manager; E. R. Goldman, man- 
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Where to Buy 
IMPORTED 


China and Glass 





Wedgwood Ware 


Bone China Dinnerware, Queensware 
Jasper and Black Basalt 
Trade-Mark WEDGWOOD 


Josiah Wedgwood & Sons, Inc. 








160 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





DRESDNER ART DECORATIONS 


DINNER WARE 





SCHUMANN CHINA CORP. 


14 West 23rd Street New York, N. Y. 





104 Fifth Ave. 


ROYAL DOULTON -— 


English Bone China and Earthenware 


THOS. WEBB & SONS 
Hand made English Crystal 
IRISH BELLEEK 
The original production 
WH. 8. PITCAIRN CORPORATION 
New York, N. Y. 





Fahd, 


Foameus the World Over 
vallable from New Y 
ROSENTHAL CHINA CORP. 149 sth i New York 








CHINA AND GLASSWARE 
ESPECIALLY FOR JEWELERS 


In stock for immediate delivery. Great 


variety of patterns and 
Wit 


re your urgent 3. 


PAULA. STRAUB & CO., Importers 


105-107 Fifth Ave. New York 





FINEST CRYSTAL 
STEMWARE 


From Sweden and Finland 


AT POPULAR PRICES 


Stock and Import 


J.H. VENON, Inc. Wew vor 





FINE CRYSTAL, CHINA 
and ART WARES 
from the best European sources 
A wonderful variety, in stock 


KOSCHERAK BROS., INC. 
129-131 Fifth Ave., New York 














ROYAL BEYREUTH CHINA 
MYOTT SON & CO. 
L. BERNARDAUD & CO. 
Orders sa Fm from 
JUSTIN THARAUD, INC. 
129-131 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 








SHORT LINES—SERVICE PLATES 


Dinnerware from the 
Heinrich & Co. and 
Winterling Factories 
FROM NEW YORK STOCK 


Heinrich and Winterling, Inc. 
49 W. 23rd St. New York, N. Y. 
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IN ALL FORMS TO SUIT 
JEWELERS’ REQUIREMENTS 


YOU ALSO 


CAN BUY OLD GOLD |} Hard Platinum, Palladium 
AND MAKE A PROFIT ns 


Special Alloys for all purposes 


— 


Place the above sign on your 
display window. It will bring 
people into your store. Any 


ieee MAtTTHEY 








items of inhi value and Company, Inc. 
can be sent to us for an ac- 15 West 47th Street, New York City 
curate valuation. Telephone Bry 9-4645 


We guarantee the purity of all our metals and our customers can 
safely rely on our products being exactly as represented. 








YOUR SHIPMENT WILL BE HELD 
INTACT AWAITING YOUR OKEY 























» 4 Our Returns 


For the Value of Quantity Shipments 
of Precious Metal Scrap are Made 


DEE CHECKS SATISFY 





When you havé old gold, obso- 
lete jewelry, filled and plated 





on the Basis of 


ASSAY* 
The Only Method for Exact 


scrap, etc. 


SHIP DIRECT TO 














T HOMAS 
WE DO NOT Determination of These Values 
EMPLOY Promptness Consistent With Accuracy 
TRAVELING 
GOLD BUYERS 
AND T. B. HAGSTOZ & SON 











709 SANSOM STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Thirty-five Years of Refining Service 


COMPANY 
The old gold sign 
is free on request [PP R FE O U 8 





<<METALS>> 


55 E.WASHINGTON ST. 
CHICAGO 
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HOROLOGICAL 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


By 
LESTER B. PRATT 

















(Continued from February issue) 


rag that the spindle has been ground to the 
required diameter, how shall we proceed to lap it 
smooth and to fit the spindle bearings? 


Answer—For lapping the spindle, we shall require a 
lap as shown in Fig. I. This lap should be made of 


B 











\ 





/ 


brass, and is three-quarters of an inch in length. A 
quarter-inch hole should be drilled in the lap as shown 
at A. The lap should also be fitted with a closing screw 
(% by 40 threads) and should be slotted as shown at B. 
We now have an adjustable lap that is quite suitable for 
lapping our spindle to the required dimensions, but it is a 
good idea to try this lap on a quarter-inch rod in order to 
smooth it inside and get it in the very best condition for 
our lapping. Flour emery and oil is used for lapping the 
rod to size. Before we place the adjusting screw in posi- 
tion, we should spring the lap apart slightly by driving a 
wedge in the slot of the lap. Then when we place the 
screw in position, the spring of the lap will hold it firmly 
against the screw head. 

Assuming that the lap is in the proper condition for our 
work, then we may place the spindle in position in the 
lathe. It will be recalled that we used a taper brass lap 
for lapping out the taper hole in the end of the spindle; 
then we cleaned off this lap and used it to drive the 
spindle during the lapping operation, but we must be quite 
sure that the lap runs perfectly true and is held securely 
in the chuck. If it is not true, we must make it so, even 
if we have to turn a new taper in order to attain perfect 
truth. If there is any risk of the spindle working loose 
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on the taper while we are lapping it, we may drill through 
the cross hole and insert a pin, just as we did when turn- 
ing the spindle. With the spindle held securely in this 
manner we may place the tail stock taper against the 
spindle and we are ready for lapping. 

The lap we have just completed should be placed on 
our spindle and the adjusting screw set so that the lap 
will just barely cling to the spindle. Then we place a 
small amount of flour emery and plenty of oil on the 
spindle and start the lapping operations at a speed of 
about 1,000 r.p.m. As soon as the “high spots” appear 
to be lapped smooth on the spindle then we may adjust the 
screw so that the lap will fit closer or, in other words, 
lap the spindle smaller. We must at all times keep the 
lap moving briskly back and forth, otherwise the emery 
will lump and grind grooves in our spindle. 

In all such lapping operations as we are doing it is very 
important that the lap fits the work closely at all times. 
If this condition is not complied with, the weight of the 
work and the impossibility of holding it exactly right at 
all times, will cause it to lap out of round, or, if it is out 
of round at the start, the lap wiil be free to follow the 
original surface. If the lap fits, it will bear hardest on 
the “high spots” and lap them off. 

After we have run the lap over the work a short time, 
we may remove the lap from the spindle and clean off the 
emery with a soft cloth dipped in benzine. It will be 
noted that most of the grinding wheel marks have been 
lapped out. The spindle should be thoroughly cleaned 
and allowed to stand idle until the heat caused by lapping 
is entirely gone. ° Then we may try the spindle in the 
bearings. When making this trial, we must be sure that 
both spindle and bearings are scrupulously clean and of 
the same temperature. If we have done only a small 
amount of lapping, we will find that the spindle will not 
enter the bearings yet. Usually it takes quite a bit of 
lapping to remove .001 from a hardened steel spindle such 
as we are lapping, but at the same time we should “make 
haste slowly” in work of this character, as once the spindle 
is lapped too small for the bearings, there would be no 
recourse, except making a new spindle.’ Therefore, it is 













































wise to lap a trifle, clean off the work and try it for fit. 

By following these rules carefully, we may finally lap 
the spindle down to the proper diameter, so that it will 
just fit into the bearings. This first fitting into the bear- 
ing should be very snug; in fact, it should be such a close 
fit that we can just barely turn the spindle in the bear- 
ings. This is the critical moment in any lapping opera- 
tion, and the work may be a perfect job only by very 
careful manipulation. We will assume that our spindle 
has been lapped to the point where it fits into the bearings 
in this manner. Then we should clean the lap and spindle 
thoroughly, removing the screw from the lap so that we 
may clean off every grain of emery. Then the lap is 
placed on the spindle again and the screw set so that it 
fits closely. Next we shall apply some No. 2 diamantine 
and plenty of oil and proceed with the lapping, only in 
this case the lapping will be very slowly done and the 
spindle very highly polished. However, we want to work 
very slowly at this stage of the operations, and we also 
want to obtain the very finest surface that is possible to 
obtain. After lapping with the diamantine for a few 
moments, then we may clean off the work carefully and 
try the spindle in the bearings. No doubt, we will find 
that the spindle fits more freely in the bearings at this 
point. Now, if the spindle appears to turn rather freely, 
we may run it at low speed in the lathe with the spindle 
held between the centers and the frame held loosely with 
one hand. Do not apply any diamantine during this 
trial, but use plenty of oil. The final fit should be so that 
the spindle will turn freely in the bearings with no per- 
ceptible “drag.” If, after running a few moments, it does 
not seem quite free, then we may apply a*small amount 
of diamantine and run it a few moments. This is the 
final operation that should produce a perfect fit, and a 
perfect fit is obtained when the spindle will turn freely in 
the bearings and still have no perceptible side shake. 
(To be continued) 





Glassware—A Profit Opportunity 
(From page 131) 


to serve wines, the correct glasses and the proper setting 
for the table. The school is in charge of a woman of 
taste who understands social traditions. Lectures on 
wines, glassware, napery and silver are given by authori- 
ties on these subjects. While this may seem a somewhat 
extensive program for the small store, any part of it may 
be used to bring results. 

There is a definitely increasing trend toward ensembled 
merchandise and coordinated selling. The department 
stores have realized this and are attempting to do a 
thoroughly coordinated job in the majority of their home 
furnishings departments. The jewelry store can follow 
this trend by presenting silverware and glassware that 
seems to belong together. 

Normally, the jewelry store should attempt to sell 
only the better type of crystal, unless there is no large 
department store in that particular locality which sells 
glassware. But the jewelry store market is naturally a 
quality market and should be maintained as such. Fine 
crystal in patterns not to be found elsewhere in the 
community should be the basis for the promotional cam- 
paign. The jewelry store should be the community 
leader in merchandise of good taste. It should also reflect 
the correct customs and traditions of this modern era. 
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WATCH CRYSTALS 
YOU ARE ASSURED OF 
THE BEST 


V. T. F.—THE LEADER 
IN ITS FIELD FOR OVER 
HALF A CENTURY. 


ORDER THROUGH YOUR JOBBER 












HAMMEL, RIGLANDER & Co., INC. 
EXCLUSIVE WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 


NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 
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WORKSHOP WOES € QUIFIRITIES 





LACK Filling for Engraved Letters—What can I 

use as a filling to make engraved letters show up 
black, similar to enameled goods? I want something that 
will make a quick, cheap finish (Question No. 4872)— 
M. C. B. 


Answer.—Black lacquer is quite suitable for a cheap 
filling. The lacquer should be applied so that the let- 
ters are well filled, then placed in a drying oven until 
thoroughly dried. ‘The surface can then be cleaned by 
means of a cloth wet with alcohol to remove any surplus 
lacquer around the edges of the letters. Another method 
is to use shoemaker’s heel ball; this is usually applied 
after the article has been warmed over an alcohol lamp, 
so that the wax will melt when applied. Another filling 
may be obtained by melting together 24 parts of pure 
beeswax and two parts of litharge. Stir until the mass 
assumes a brownish appearance, then add one part lamp- 
black and stir again. This wax will fill the letters nicely. 
Remove the surplus with alcohol. 


ILLING for engraving—‘‘A man brought me 10 

Von Hofe Reels that had his name engraved on them 
and the person that engraved them used a soft wax to 
fill. It has kept coming out. What could be used with 
which to fill that will stay (he prefers white). The 
sides of the reels are hard rubber or bakelite. 

Also have you the formula for chromium plate? It is 
to be on steel parts of a typewriter. I have not had 
success. My copper solution would not stick. Kindly 
advise if you can, as it will be a great help to me.” 


(Question No. 4873)—W. E. K. 


Answer.—The material that was used in the lettering 
of your reels is probably the soft wax that is supplied 
for this purpose. We do not know of any better material 
for such work, especially if it is to be used around salt 
water. Of course if there were materials that could be 
filled in with hard enamel it would be much more satis- 
factory, but with such material as bakelite or hard rubber 
we do not believe that you can use anything but a 
soft wax. 

The formula for Chromium plating can be made up 
as follows: Chromic acid 55 ounces, sulphuric acid .3 
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ounces and water, 1 gallon. This solution should be 
operated at 110° and a density of 75 amperes per square 
foot. 


OLORING Dials.—‘‘Kindly give us the following 
information in regard to metal dials in watches: 
How to prepare dials before plating, to get the finish 
wanted ? , 
What solution to use for silver, gold and rhodium 
plating? 
How are the figures and minute numerals put on 


painted dails? (Question No. 4874)—C. C. & Co. 


Answer.—In regard to preparing dials before plating, 
some of these are satin finished, some are lined, and some 
of them are engraved. Your solutions for such plating 
will be no different from other solutions used for all 
classes of work. A silver solution may be prepared as 
follows: 3 oz. silver chloride, 6 oz. sodium cyanide and 
1 gallon of water. Your Roman gold solution may be 
prepared as follows: 2 dwts. of fine gold reduced to gold 
chloride, 1 oz. sodium cyanide and 1 quart of water. We 
cannot supply you the formula for rhodium plating as 
this is a patented formula. 

The figures and minute numerals are painted on the 
dials with a very fine sable hair brush. Dial painting 
requires considerable experience to become efficient in 
this line of work. 


AINTING Watch Dials. We would like to secure, 

if possible, some practical information and instruc- 
tions on how to paint and refinish watch dials. We are not 
interested in the refinishing of radium dials, but only on 
black figured dials and etched gold figured dials. (Ques- 
tion No. 4875)—S. I. Co. 


Answer.—We regret that we are unable to give you 
any information on painting and refinishing watch dials. 
This is a trade which requires much skill and experience. 
Furthermore the finishes on modern watch dials have been 
developed by the watch factories at considerable expense 
and they will not divulge these processes. 











LEES & SANDERS 


A recent testimonial reads ‘““The present 


incident has proven to us your reliability” 


SWEEP SMELTERS,. 
BIRMINGHAM, ENG. 





ON MY WAY TO 
NEW YORK AND 


THE PICCADILLY 


x 


. best hotel | know! 
Near everything, just 
200 feet from Broad- 
way. Modern, hospit- 
able, and comfortable. 
Like the Manager, 
like the rates —$2.50 
single, $3.50 double, 
for a room with bath! 


THE HOTEL - 


PICCADILLY 


oS A5th St. « W. of Broadway + New York 
WILLIAM MADLUNG, Mng. Dir. 
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Send us your OLD GOLD, SILVER, PLATINUM, 
GOLD - FILLED CASES. OPTICAL SCRAP. ETC. 


Prompt and accurate returns 
Guaranteed 
Generations of Service 


N. L. SHTEINSHLEIFER 


78 Bowery, New York City 





SMELTER & 
REFINER 











REEVE & MITCHELL CO. 


SINCE 1898 
NON-TARNISHING | 


| 


| 
_ FLANNEL BAGS and ROLLS 


Philadelphia. Pa. | 


1110 Sansom Street 





INTRODUCTION TO THE 


THEORY OF SPECTACLES 


By PROF. OTTO HENKER 
Valuable to practitioners and students of Optometry and Optics. 
Price $1.50 
THE OPTICAL JOURNAL & REVIEW 
239 West 39th St., New York 


























Ask for New Prices 


Oxy- 


on the gas Torch 


ewel 

The flame is adjusted by a touch; you can 

have a sharp needle-shaped flame, hot ‘enough to 

weld platinum, or instantly change to a big soft 

brush for annealing, tempering, soldering, etc. 
Ask for circular 783 with new prices. 


Hoke, Inc., 22 Albany St., New York City FP 
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Catalog Houses and the Wholesalers’ Code 
(From Page 125) 


dustrial and Governmental concerns, in addition to sell- 
ing to dealers. We do not sell the ultimate consumer.” 

Upon questioning by Assistant Deputy Alexander, Mr. 
Fernley made the distinction between wholesalers who 
send their catalogs only to retailers and those who mail 
also to industrial concerns, purchasing agents and office 
managers. Dr. Alexander ruled that the term “catalog 
house” should apply only to the latter class, and asked 
Mr. Fernley, if this definition were applied, how many 
catalog houses there were enrolled in his association. 

Mr. Fernley replied: “I would say five that we have, 
whose policies were originally to send their catalogs ex- 
clusively to the retailers, but who, for one reason or 
another, have slipped, from the standpoint of our associa- 
tion, and who have not been expelled from membership.” 

Mr. Lloyd Pattee, of the N. W. J. A., asked by As- 
sistant Deputy Alexander if his group had any objection 
to cooperating with the American Association members 
who are non-catalog houses, said, “our theory is this, 
that we are perfectly willing to cooperate, so far as they 
do a wholesale business, as a wholesale business is de- 
fined, but, of course, we cannot cooperate so long as their 
retail venture is carried on under that wholesale struc- 
ture.” Mr. Pattee also stated that: “We have definitely 
gone on record, in the drafting of our code, and any man 
who subscribes to our code, if it is passed in its present 
form, must necessarily discontinue anything that could 
be construed as retail selling in any form.” 

Hugh Comer, of the Industrial Advisory Board, said: 
“These people do a retail business too, and they come 
under the retail code already established. In other words, 
what jurisdiction has that code over these catalog houses, 
if they are doing a retail business, as described or defined 
in the retail code?” 

Assistant Deputy Alexander: “As I understand it, this 
is the first time that the question has really come up and 
I do not think there has been any attempt on the: part 
of the Retail Code Authorities to apply the provisions 
of the retail code to them. That was partly the purpose 
of this meeting, to determine whether they were whole- 
salers or not.” — 

H. S. Carpenter then expressed what he described as 
“the opinion of the vast majority of the regular 
wholesale jewelers.” At the conclusion of his remarks, 
_ he said of the catalog houses, “I have said and will reaf- 
firm that this class of merchants are not properly desig- 
nated as wholesalers, but are retailers masquerading ‘as 
wholesalers, with the clever intention of thereby further- 
ing their business projects. 

“We cannot deny the astuteness of their tactics, nor 
will we quarrel with the legality of their methods. In 
fact, we may be envious of their apparent success but we 
protest against being compelled to receive them against 
our will as members of our business family. 
~ “We cannot agree with their ideas. Their methods 
are detrimental to our business prospects and to those of 
our customers. They do not belong with the wholesale 
jewelers. They should operate under a code more in 
keeping with their line of activities.” 

R. W. Strange, of the NRA Legal Division, inquired 
as to the nature of the evil of the catalogs to the whole- 
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sale and retail business, which elicited the following re- 
sponse from Mr. Fernley: 

“These catalogs are published, and on the front of 
them, and very conspicuously on every possible place, they 
put ‘Wholesale Jewelers,’ and in those catalogs are il- 
lustrated the standard lines of merchandise. 

“Sometimes they are purchased direct from the manu- 
facturer, and where the manufacturer will not sell them, 
through some irregular channel. Those goods are priced 


"at or near the price at which the wholesaler will sell the 
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retailer.” 

Assistant Deputy Alexander: “That is the list price?” 

Mr. Fernley: “Yes, sir. While the prices on the non-- 
standard lines, on goods which are not identifiable, are 
considered, it is our thought that they are at or near or 
above the price at which the consumer would go into 
the retail jewelry store and purchase.” 

The remainder of the sessions which lasted until 10.30 
p.m., Feb. 9, were devoted to discussion of the proposed 
fair practice and competition provisions of the whole- 
sale jewelry code. 


Merchandise Market 


Omega Breaks Record 


In the 1933 competition of timekeeping accuracy held at the 
Kew-Teddington Observatories in England, the Omega watch 
broke the observatory record and established a world record of 
97.4 points. The watches are tested for 45 days, in all the 
various positions. The Omega watch also holds six records 
established at the Geneva Observatory. — 





Lite-O-Rite New Ronson Product 


Lite-O-Rite is a new arrival in the Ronson family. The Art 
Metal Works, Inc., Newark, N. J. Lite-O-Rite, when first ex- 
amined, impresses one as an unusually fine mechanical pencil. 
It’s finished exactly like a luxurious piece of jewelry, and is con- 
structed like a fine precision instrument. At the end of the 
pencil, however, completely concealed except when in use, is a 
surprise. A pull and a twist, and one end of Lite-O-Rite is 
converted into a splendid lighter. Other new Ronson products 
include new trophies and a new combination ash tray with 
lighter. 


Just Off The Press 


A most comprehensive catalog illustrating over 1000 repro- 
ductions of beveled edge fancy and round lentille chevee un- 
breakable watch crystals, together with steel mahogany crystal 
cabinets, is now being distributed by the Standard Unbreakable 
Watch Crystals, Inc., 75 Varick St., New York City. The simple 
alphabetical arrangement of the crystals makes it an easy matter 
for the jeweler to find the desired shape. The catalog also 
includes a complete assortment of jewelry boxes in eight spar- 
kling colors. A copy of the catalog will be gladly forwarded on 
request. 





Eversharp Launches the New “4 Square” Lead and Pencil Deal 


The Wahl Company, manufacturer of Eversharp pens, 
pencils and Square Leads, is bringing its dealers a new lead 
and pencil deal—a deal designed to build an immediate lead 
refill market. 

Realizing that such a deal needed a feature of unusual news 
interest and value, the Wahl Co. found the answer in the 
development of their new 4-in. Square Lead and the design of 
the new “4-Square” Pencil, both identified as Eversharp 
products. 

The 4-in. Square Lead permits the user to write 4 times as 
long without refilling—a greater convenience and time-saver. 
This is new in the mechanical pencil. 





























Special Notices 


Payable invariably in advance. 

Rates under all headings except 
“Situations wanted” $1.50 for first 25 
words. Additional words, 5c, a word. 

SITUATIONS WANTED 75c. for 
first 25 words. Additional words 5c. a 
word. 

Heavy type, $3.00 for first 25 words. 
Additional words, 10c. a word. 

Name, address, initials and abbrevi- 
ations count as words, and are charged 
for as part of the advertisement. 

If answers are to be forwarded, 15c. 
extra to cover postage must be en- 
‘ closed. 

Advertising matter addressed to 
Classified advertisers will not be de- 
livered. 

Advertisers who are not subscribers 
should send 25c, if they desire a copy 
of the paper containing their adver- 
tisement. 

Special notice forms close 20th of 
month. 

Unless the advertiser instructs us to 
publish his name and address, all an- 
ewers will be directed care The 
Jewelers’ Circular. 

In answering ads, do not enclose 
original letters of recommendations, 
send duplicates. 

To avoid unnecessary correspond- 
ence mention your location in the 
advertisement. 


Jewelers Publishing Corporation 
Main Office, 239 W. 39th St., N. Y. 








Situations Wanted. 


Under this heading, 75c. for first 
25 words, 5c. for each additional 
word; minimum charge, 75c. 








STENOGRAPHERS, BOOKKEEPERS, 

typists, clerks furnished, no charge. 

Iton Agency, 93 Nassau St., Cort. 
7392, New York. 





YOU GIVE ME the windows and mer- 
chandise; I’ll do the rest. Address “A., 
1149,” care Jewelers’ Circular. 





ANSWERING THIS will contact you with 
the right salesman for your store. Ad- 
dress “N., 1137,”’ care Jewelers’ Circular. 


YOUNG LADY, five years’ experience at 
general office work in factory office of 
high class manufacturing concern. C. 
Saslaff, 572 E. 2nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





FIRST CLASS all around jeweler, 29 
years’ experience on platinum and gold 
work, also general repairing. Address 
“Z., 1181,”’ care Jewelers’ Circular. 





HUB CUTTER, capable of making orig- 
inal wax models and all tools for same; 
reasonable. Address “Q., 1315,’ care 
Jewelers’ Circular. 





WATCHMAKER, competent on all grades 
watches and clocks, desires position; 
worked for best houses in the city; good 
references. Address ‘‘D., 979,’’ care of 
Jewelers’ Circular. 





HIGH PRESSURE MAN seeks connec- 
tion with store situated in transient 
section; years of experience as sales 
promoter: available at once. Address 
“G., 1056,”" care Jewelers’ Circular. 





EXPERT JEWELER, ENGRAVER, stone 
setter, hub cutter, designer, repairman 
in store or shop; go anywhere for 
steady work: reasonable pay. Address 
“C., 1150,” care Jewelers’ Circular. 





HERE’S YOUR MAN, if you require 
services of a thoroughly experienced re- 
tail salesman, one capable of under- 
taking a responsible position. Address 
“M., 1136,” care Jewelers’ Circular. 





WATCHMAKER, clock repairer, sales- 
man, jewelry repairer, American single; 
will furnish good references on ability 
and character. x . Leppo, Carlisle 
St. Ext., Hanover, Pa. 





WATCHMAKER, German, 30 years, un- 
attached, competent on all grades 
watches and clocks, desires position; go 
anvwhere; references. Ludwig Schuler, 
333 E. 84th St., New York. 





FORMER MANAGER desires position in 
reliable store where thorough experi- 
ence and real selling ability is required ; 
capable creating effective displays. Ad- 
dress “V., 1144,” care Jewelers’ Circular. 


> 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN desires a perma- 
nent position as watchmaker and optom- 
etrist; registered in Ohio and Illinois. 
ce “R., 1131,” care Jewelers’ Cir- 
cular. 








ALL AROUND watch, clockmaker, light 
manufacturing jeweler, engraver on 
anything, diamond setter: single line or 
combination. Address “H., 1127,” care 
Jewelers’ Circular. 





A WEEK’S TRIAL will convince you of 
my ability as a retail salesman. Ad- 
— “H., 1142,” care Jewelers’ Cir- 
cular. 





IF YOU ARE IN NEED of a watchmaker, 
jeweler or optician, write to Henry 
Paulson & Co., So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 





MANUFACTURING JEWELER, platinum 
worker, engraver and diamond setter. 
—* “F., 1134,” care Jewelers’ Cir- 
cular. 





EXPERT WATCHMAKER wants position 
in jewelry store, where good work is 
required ; 16 years’ experience. Address 
“Q., 1130,” care Jewelers’ Circular. 





HIGH GRADE WATCHMAKER, ability 
above average; neat; salary or com- 
mission. Address “D., 1185,” care 
Jewelers’ Circular. 





WATCHMAKER, Al mechanic, 20 years’ 
experience, desires position New York 
or vicinity; salary $25. Address ‘“Q., 


1171,”’ care Jewelers’ Circular. 





SAT.FSMAN formerly with largest New 
York firms seeks position; experienced 
trimming attractive windows; excellent 
references. Charles H. Broderick, 201- 
17 104th Ave., Hollis, L. I. 





WOMAN experienced in assorting dia- 
monds and precious stones, also knowl- 
edge of jewelry; references 5th Ave. 
house. G. Levy, 1050 Amsterdam Ave., 

- University 4-8600, New York City. 





POSITION AS MANAGER of credit store ; 
have had 17 years’ experience, sales, 
collections and the proper methods of 
operating a store. Address “J., 1197,” 
care Jewelers’ Circular. 





YOUNG LADY, 10 years’ experience, fac- 
tory office of ring manufacturer, capable 
taking care of stock, records, repairs, 
weighing metal, etc. Address “H., 
1194,” care Jewelers’ Circular. 





Al WATCHMAKER, SALESMAN ll 
years’ experience, age 32; good ‘ast- 
mator; best reference as to ability ang 
honesty. Ray C. Gable, 19 Pear] g¢ 
Lancaster, Pa. E 





——— ey 


SPRING ARRIVING, you should prepare 
now for good business with the coop- 
eration of a thoroughly qualified sales. 
man in your store. Address “N., 1163” 
care Jewelers’ Circular. : 





Ty 


DON’T PASS THIS; reliable salesman de. 
sires connection with better class shop 
handling objects of art and antiques as 
well as modern jewelry. Address “y 
1167,” care Jewelers’ Circular. ¥ 








WANTED BY JUNIOR WATCHMA: 
a permanent position in the South; ex- 
perience of three years in business; age 
23; best references; salary secondary, 
W. T. Stevens, Thomson, Ga. 








COMPETENT WATCHMAKER, 25 years’ 
experience in first class stores; sales. 
man, engraver, jeweler; willing, Ameri- 
can; New England preferred; refer. 
ences. Address “C., 1187,”’ care Jewel- 
ers’ Circular. 





CERTIFIED WATCHMAKER, Texas 
registered optometrist, desires position 
with reputable establishment; seven 
years’ jewelry store experience; age 31, 
Address “D., 1155,” care Jewelers’ 
Circular. 





POSITION WANTED by qualified retail 
salesman, affable young man of wide 
experience; interested only in connect- 
ing with well established outfit. Ad- 
= “O., 1138,” care Jewelers’ Circu- 
ar. 





SALES CREATOR, young man of out- 
standing reputation, desires permanent 
connection with active retail enterprise; 
diamond expert; qualified estimating re- 
pairs, special orders, etc. Address “C., 
1153,” care Jewelers’ Circular. 





FIRST CLASS WATCHMAKER wishes 
permanent position with reliable con- 
cern; prefer vicinity within 150 miles of 
Philadelphia; capable of taking com- 
plete charge; best references. Address 
“G., 1159,” care Jewelers’ Circular. 





BOOKKEEPER-TYPIST, young woman, 
10 years’ varied experience in jewelry 
line, capable of taking full charge, 
manufacturing jewelers; excellent refer- 
ences. Address “T., 1135,” care Jewel- 
ers’ Circular. 





YOUNG WOMAN, 13 years’ experience 
general retail jewelry line, desires re- 
liable connection ; sales and detail work; 
competent; highest reference ; Middle 
West preferred. Address “D., 1121, 
care Jewelers’ Circular. 





WATCHMAKER; quality workman, re- 
pairing in factory-like manner; young, 
hard worker, honest and reliable; any- 
where for satisfactory permanent posi- 
tion. Address “G., 1126,” care Jewelers 
Circular. 





EXPERT WATCHMAKER, jewelry re- 
pairer, plain stone setter, desires posi- 
tion in first class store; have good refer- 
ences; can take charge of store; will 
go anywhere. Address “J., 1128,” care 
Jewelers’ Circular. ° 





PAWNBROKING CLERK and salesman, 
desires connection ; 15 years’ experience; 
finest New York City references; re- 
liable and conscientious, willing worker. 
Address “S., 1323,” care Jewelers’ Cir- 
cular. 





MANUFACTURING JEWELER and set- 
ter accustomed working fine platinum, 
from designing to finishing, desires 
steady position; best character and 
ability references. Address “T., 1070,” 
care Jewelers’ Circular. 





YOUNG LADY bookkeeper, stenographer, 
ten years’ experience; complete charge 
office, controlls, trial balance, assume 
responsibility, initiative; six years one 
concern. Address “P., 1321,” care 
Jewelers’ Circular. 
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Chicago Notes 
(From page 147) 


ager; F. C. Jeths, optometrist, and Miss 
Louise Gibbons, clerk. 


At least three of the most famous dia- 
monds in the world will be exhibited at 
the 1934 World’s Fair. Marion Mercer, 
in charge of the diamond exhibit, made 
this announcement, stating at the same 
time that the diamond mine, so popular 
an attraction with last summer’s visitors, 
is to be retained as a part of the 1934 
exhibit. With the blazing gems under 
heavy armed guard, the valuable exhibit 
was transferred from the fair grounds to 
bank vaults where it will remain for the 
winter. This year, Mr. Mercer said, the 
Diamond Exhibit Corporation, under 
whose sponsorship the show of last sum- 
mer was held, would spend $25,000 in re- 
arrangement and additions. Mr. Mercer 
has sailed for Europe to obtain the new 
gems to be exhibited. 


Another eminently successful gift show 
has just been concluded at The Merchan- 
dise Mart with the week ended Feb. 10. 
Buyers in attendance almost doubled the 
number present in February, 1933, the 
total registered being 1071. From 34 
states they came and placed orders for a 
very substantial amount of business with 
the scores of exhibitors offering the new- 
est knick-knacks, art wares and decorative- 
ly practical items in the giftware field. Ac- 
cording to leading concerns confirmation 
of these orders was received in an un- 
usually short time—sometimes the follow- 
ing day—indicating clearly that stores are 
much in need of merchandise. In many 
cases the business done prompted com- 
parisons with other seasons that were ex- 
tremely favorable to the show just con- 
cluded. 





Cleveland Retail Jewelers Select 
Local Code Authority 


CLEVELAND, OHIO.—AII branches of the 
jewelry industry were well represented at 
a meeting held at Hotel Carter Feb. 6 
under the auspices of the Twenty-four 
Karat Club. The purpose was to select 
the personnel of the local retail jewelry 
code authority. 

Hugh Beattie, president of the Twenty- 
four Karat Club, called the meeting to 
order and then appointed H. Bruce Mc- 
Cague chairman. Charles Evans, secre- 
tary of the A.N.R.J.A., was present and 
gave an address on the code. The rules 
and resulations setting up the local code 
authority were read and discussed. 

Appointments were then made as fol- 
lows: Hugh Beattie, representing the 
large jewelry stores; Frank X. Russert, 
the intermediate size stores; L. I. Ben- 
way, the credit stores; Clarence Rock, up- 
stairs stores, and R. B. Tinkler, the ser- 
vice stores. 

The pawnbrokers’ and department 
stores having jewelry departments agreed 
that they would select representatives im- 
mediately. Clarence Rock was elected 
temporary chairman of the entire com- 
mittee. 

There were over 100 members present 
at the meeting. 
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JAMES L. HAND 


‘‘America’s Leading Jewelry 
Auctioneer” 


14. Maiden Lane, New York 


Telephone: Rector 2-0677 
Cable Address: Handsale, New York 


WE ENDORSE 


the Codes of Fair Competition for the Retail Jewelry Trade. We stand 
back of President Roosevelt, Hugh S. Johnson, Wm. D. McNeil and the 
American National Jewelers Association in its enforcement. The Hand 
auctions will be conducted strictly according to the Code. This will 
result in extra high standards with the consequent protection of the 
interests of the buying public and the jeweler. We have conducted honest 
auctions for many years and are glad to do our part to promote the 
welfare of the Retail Jewelry Trade. Adherence to the code will eliminate 
illegitimate auctions and “cut price” sales. Its requirements will go far 
toward the return of prosperity. 


@ Free information on 
how to conduct an auc- 
tion under the Code. 
Write or wire. Cor- 
respondence confiden- 
tial. 


@. Write for illustrated 
Book on Auctions ex- 
plaining ethical methods 
endorsed by jewelers 
everywhere. 





wet DO OUR PART 
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Tae FINEST AND FASTEST SELLING LINE 
OF RINGS WE HAVE EVER OFFERED... 


; 


J.R. WOOD & SONS, manufacturers of rings for 
more than 83 years, have achieved their position of 
leadership through consistent presentation of out- 
standing values. Their merchandise is acknowledged 
by retail jewelers as one of the finest and fastest selling 
lines in the business. 

This Spring J. R. Wood & Sons are proud of an 
exceptionally fine selling line that includes many new, 
distinctive creations. One of the merchandising fea- 
tures that paves the way to greater profits is the line 
of selling numbers illustrated below. Four rings, that 
make up 3 matched sets, to sell at 3 different prices. 

The Wood policy of selling only to 100% retail 
jewelers is your protection. The outstanding style and 
value of our line is your guaranty of quick sales. Our 
name, symbolic of square dealing for over three 
quarters of a century in the past, is your -assur- 


ance of that same business standard for the future. 
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